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NOTEBOOK  EXTREMES 

Hefty  or  thin,  the  choice  is  yours.  Key  battles  in  notebook 
market  are  happening  at  opposite  ends  of  spectrum.  Page  81 


THAT'S  THE  WAY  IT  WAS 

How  technology  helped  newsman  Walter  Cronkite  predict  a  land¬ 
slide  in  the  1952  presidential  election.  Page  86 
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Y2K  MAY  STALL 
WINDOWS  2000 


Analysts  pessimistic;  many  expect  mid-2000 

shipment  for  Microsoft  operating  system 


BY  SHARON  6AUDIN 

A  growing  number  of  analysts 
are  warning  users  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  delivery  of  Windows 
2000  before  the  middle  of  next 
year. 

That’s  at  least  six 
months  after  the 
delivery  date  pin¬ 
pointed  last  week 
by  Ed  Muth,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s 
group  product 
manager  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT.  And  the 
delivery  date  Muth 
targeted  in  his 
statement  —  which 
came  on  the  heels 
of  a  confirmed 
one-month  delay  in  the  release 
of  the  third  beta  of  the  updated 
operating  system  —  is  later 


than  what  Microsoft  had  pre¬ 
dicted.  In  a  statement  last  year, 
it  pegged  mid-1999  for  the  final 
release  of  Windows  2000. 

Aside  from  any  Microsoft 
issues,  the  major 
culprit  behind  ana¬ 
lysts’  prediction 
of  a  delay  is  the 
year  2000  problem 
and  related  system 
freezes  that  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  into 
effect  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters 
at  many  user  com¬ 
panies. 

“Based  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  history 
and  the  events 
coming  up  this  year,  like  Y2K,  I 
don’t  see  them  coming  out 
Windows  2000,  page  16 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Ripple 

Effect 

Applications  that  could 
be  affected  by  a 
Windows  2000  delay: 

■  Office  2000 

■  The  BackOffice  suite, 
including  updates  for: 

•  SQL  Server 

•  Exchange  Server 

•  BackOffice  Server 


PORTALS  LINK 
BUYERS,  SELLERS 

Web  marketplaces  cut 
costs,  speed  purchasing 

BY  CAROL  SLIWA 
AND  SHARON  MACHLIS 

Got  COWS? 

Business  users  can  now  buy 
everything,  be  it  cows,  chem¬ 
icals,  electronic  parts  or  paper, 
through  Web  portals  designed 


to  help  them  find  goods  and 
compare  suppliers’  prices  in 
specific  vertical  industries. 

Users  say  this  emerging 
business-to-business  purchase 
process  will  make  transactions 
faster,  simpler  and  potentially 
more  cost  effective. 

Take  electronics  compo¬ 
nents.  Robert  Child,  director  of 
corporate  purchasing  at  EFTC 
Corp.,  an  1,800-employee  elec¬ 
tronics  maker  in  Denver,  said  it 
might  take  two  or  three  days 
and  10  or  20  calls  just  to  locate 
Portals,  page  16 
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CHRIS  PICHEREAU,  a  deputy 
CIO  for  the  city  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  says  you  need  to  be  a 
p  lough  bargainer  and  fight  for 
continuous  improvement 


NO  PANACEA 


arming  out  the  headaches  i  technical  problems  solved.  The 
of  the  help  desk  to  a  con-  upshot:  Some  companies  are  dump- 
tractor  is  a  fast-growing  |  ing  their  outsourcer  for  poor  per- 
trend  —  and  it  wmmmmmmmmmmm,  formance,  bringing  the  help 


seems  like  such  a  great 
idea.  But  as  national  corre¬ 
spondent  Julia  King 
reports,  CIOs  are  learning  that  a 
bad  outsourcing  deal  just  creates  an 
endless  loop  of  finger-pointing  and 
frustrated  users  who  can’t  get  their 


HELPDESK 

0IITS0URCIN6 


desk  back  in-house  or  rene¬ 
gotiating  the  contract  to  get 
service-level  agreements. 

As  one  analyst  put  it,  “Broken 
help  desk  processes  and  problems 
aren’t  going  to  be  magically  fixed 
by  outsourcing.”  See  page  24. 


COMPAQ  NEEDS  ENTERPRISE  VISION 


Hurdles:  User  retention, 
product  integration 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 
AND  APRIL  JACOBS 

It  has  talked  the  talk.  But  can  it 
walk  the  walk? 

One  year  after  stunning  the 
industry  with  its  bid  to  buy 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  — 
and  seven  months  after  the 
deal  went  through  —  Compaq 


Computer  Corp.  has  made 
great  strides  in  its  bid  to  be 
perceived  as  an  enterprise 
player.  But  that  hasn’t  meant 
security  for  the  company’s  en¬ 
terprise  users. 

Compaq  has  prom-  W 
ised  users  that  it  will 
make  OpenVMS,  Alpha 
and  Digital  Unix  its 
high-end  platforms  of 
choice.  But  the  Wintel- 
centric  company  — 


which  purchased  Digital  pri¬ 
marily  for  its  service  capabili¬ 
ties  —  has  yet  to  explain  how  it 
plans  to  do  that  while  integrat¬ 
ing  its  now  broad  family  of 
technologies  into  a  long-term 
enterprise  strategy. 

Compaq,  page  103 

COMPAQ  CEO 
Eckhard  Pfeiffer  could 
be  in  trouble,  analysts 
say,  if  product  rev¬ 
enue  slows  down. 
Quarterly  results  are 
expected  this  week 


written 


Armada  1700 

$2,029 

The  fully  integrated  notebook  from 
Compaq  that  combines  the  latest  key 
technology  with  uncompromising  value. 

•  Mobile  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processor 
233  MHz 

•  4.0  CB«  SMART  Hard  Drive 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to 
160  MB) 

•i2.i"CrFT  SVGA  display 

•  24X  Max  CD-ROM'* 


•  K56  flex  modern^ 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter 

•  Optional  Convenience  Base  with 
Integrated  Ethernet 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  1-year  worldwide  limited  warranty’ 

Armada  3500 

$2,799 

The  lightest  notebook  from  Compaq, 

weighing  only  4.4  lbs. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
266  MHz 

•  4.1  CB«  SMART  Hard  Drive 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to 
160  MB)^ 

•  12.1"  CTFT  SVGA  display 

•  Magnesium-alloy  display  casing 
for  durability 

•  Optional  CD-ROM  or  DVD  via 
Mobile  Expansion  Unit 

•4.4  lbs.  and  1.3"  thin 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  3-year  worldwide  limited  warranty’ 


Armada  7400 

$3,999 

The  lightweight,  durable  notebook 
delivering  an  optimal  combination  of 
desktop  equivalence  and  mobility. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
300  MHz 

•  6.4  GB®  SAAART  Hard  Drive  (removable) 

•  64  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  256  MB) 

•  13.3"  CTFT  (1024  X  768)  display 

•  Powerful  AGP  graphics 

•  24X  Max  CD-ROM^ 

•  Magnesium-alloy  display  casing 
for  durability 

•  Optional  ArmadaStation  Expansion  Base 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  3-year  worldwide  limited  warranty® 


These  Compaq  Armada  Notebooks  support: 

•  Multibay  design  for  easy  swapping 
of  options 

•  Network  Environment  Optimization 

•  Certification  for  multiple  operating 
systems,  including  Windows  NT®  4.0 
(Microsoft®  Windows®  95  standard) 


ProLiant  185OR 

Starting  at  49^' 


Introducing  the  new  Compaq  ProLiant  Servers 


The  industry’s  first  space-saving,  full- 
featured,  high-performance  rack  server. 


•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors  400 
or  450  MHz 

•  Standard  64  MB  ECC 100  MHz  SDRAM 
expandable  up  to  1 GB 

•  Fully  rack  optimized:  3U  form  -fector  (5.25") 
allowing  up  to  14  servers  in  a  42U  rack, 
slide  rails  for  in-rack  serviceability 

•  3  Hot  Pluggable  Hard  Drive  expansion  bays 
allow  for  internal  RAID  support 

•  2  available  half-height  non-pluggable 
expansion  bays 


New  ProLiant  6000 

Starting  at  ^,|q 

Breakthrough  enterprise  performance 
and  expansion  for  the  best  value  in 
business-critical  environments  with  next 
generation  4-way  Pentium  II  Xeon™ 
processors  450  MHz. 

•  Up  to  four  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors 
450  MHz  featuring  512  KB  or  1  MB  of  L2 
cache  and  a  lOO  MHz  front-side  bus 

•  256  MB  on  50ns  ECC  memory  standard, 
expandable  to  8  GB  capacity 

•  Advanced  I/O  for  faster  throughput  with 
three  PCI  buses,  nine  PCI  slots,  including 
five  64-bit  PCI  slots 

•  Capacity  for  up  to  18  x  1"  or  12  x  1.6"  drives; 
currently  allowing  218-1-  GB  of  internal  Hot 
Pluggable  drive  storage 

•  Fast  Ethernet  64  PCI,  dual-based  10/100 
controller,  upgradable  to  Gigabit  Ethernet 

•  High  Availability  options  like  Hot  Pluggable 
750W  power  supplies.  Hot  Pluggable  fans, 
and  standard  processor  power  supplies 

•  Optional  3100ES  3  channel  array  controller 
with  redundant  capability 


New  ProLiant  3000 

Starting  at  ^  429’ 

Industry’s  most  expandable  departmental 

server  delivering  the  perfomance  to  run 

demanding  departmental  applications. 

•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
400,450  MHz 

•  Highly  Parallel  Systems  Architecture  for 
better  performance  and  memory  scalability 

•  Supports  up  to  4  GB  Registered  100  MHz 
SDRAM 

•  Supports  up  to  109.3  GB  Internal  Hot  Plug 
Storage 

•  Fault  Tolerant  Features:  Hot  Plug  Drives, 

Hot  Plug  Power  Supplies  and  Redundant 
Fan  Options 

•  “Best  of’  LAN  Times  Award,  Department 
Servers,  LAN  Times  magazine  (September 
’98  Year  in  Review) 

•  Now  with  tower  and  rack-mounted 
configurations  for  each  processor  speed 


All  Compaq  ProLiant  servers  feature: 

•  3-year  on-site  warranty’ 

•  Pre-failure  warranty  standard 

•  Automatic  Server  Reboot 

•  Compaq  Smart  Start  &  Compaq  Insight 
Manager 


Welcome  to  Compaq,  seeker  of  value.  Here,  the  yin  of  superb 
performance  and  the  yang  of  irresistible  prices  blend  seamlessly. 
Allowing  anyone — from  the  humblest  office  to  the  vastest  global 
enterprise — to  achieve  true  fulfillment.  Gaze  on  the  specs. 


Introducing  the  Compaq 
Deskpro  EN  Series 


DeskprowEN  Series 
Desktop  C333/3200 

$1,209 


The  Deskpro  EN  Series  features  a 
breakthrough  design  that  raises  the  bar 
on  manageability  and  serviceability. 


•  Intel  Celeron™  processor  333  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  3.2  CB*  SAAART II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 
•ATI  RACE  PRO  TURBO  AGP 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 


•  Compaq  V55 15"  (13.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  95  pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty’ 

Deskpro  EN  Series 
Desktop  C400/C400 

$1,559 

•  Intel  Celeron  processor  400  MHz 
•64  MB  SDRAM 

•  6.4  GB«  Ultra  ATA  SMART  II  Ultra 
Hard  Drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  V55 15"  (13.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  95  pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty’ 

Deskpro  EN  Series 

Minitower 

6400/6400/CDS 

$2,069 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  400  MHz 

•  64  MB  SDRAM 


•  6.4  GB®  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM" 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  lo/iooTX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with 
Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  S700 17"  (15.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty’ 

Deskpro  EN  Series 
Desktop  6450/10000 

$2,319 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  450  MHz 
•64  MB  SDRAM 

•  10  CB*  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  10/100 TX  PCI  Intel  NIC 
with  Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  S700 17"  (15.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty’ 


Introducing 
our  new  AP 
line  of  professional 
workstations 


Compaq  Professional 
Workstation  AP200 

Starting  at 

Entry-level  Windows  NT-based 
workstation  that  provides  exceptional 
performance  features  for  budget 
conscious  customers. 


$1,667 


•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  350, 400 
or  450  MHz 

•  512  KB  cache  &  100  MHz  front  side  bus 

•  64  MB  or  128  MB  RAM  standard 
(expandable  to  384  MB) 

•  6.4  CB‘  Ultra  ATA  or  4.3  GB  Wide-Ultra 
SCSI  Hard  Drive  (9.1  GB  optional) 


•  6  slots/5  bays 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM’ 

•  Gloria  Synergy-i-  or  Millennium  G200 
with  AGP  graphics  support 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  Compaq  Ethernet  10/100  NIC  NC3121 

Compaq  Professional 
Workstation  AP500 

Starting  at  under 

Windows  NT-based  workstation 
with  outstanding  performance  and 
expandability  to  meet  the  needs  of  users 
seeking  an  affordable  2P  system  in  a 
minitower  design. 

•  1  or  2  Intel  Pentium  II  processors  400  or 
450  MHz 

•  512  KB  cache  &  100  MHz  front  side  bus 

•  64  or  128  MB  ECC  Registered  SDRAM 
(expandable  to  1  GB) 

•  6  slots/7  bays 

•  Integrated  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  or  Ultra  ATA 
Hard  Drive 

•  6.4  GB’  Ultra  ATA;  4.3  GB,  9.1  GB,  18.2  GB 
Wide-Ultra  SCSI  (7,200  and  10,000  RPM) 


•32X  Max  CD-ROM’ 

•  Gloria  Synergy-t  or  PowerStorm  300 
graphics  solutions 

•  Rack  Mount  Capable 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

Compaq  Professional 
Workstation  SP700 

Starting  at  under 

Dual-processor,  Pentium  II  Xeon 
processor  based  workstation  for 
customers  requiring  uncompromising 
performance  and  scalability. 

•  1  or  2  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors 
400  or  450  MHz 

•  100  MHz  Registered  ECC  SDR/W\,128  or 
256  MB  standard  (maximum  of  4CB) 

•  9  slots/7  bays 

•  Dual  Channel  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  Controller 

•  Dual-Peer  PCI  Buses 

•  Dual  Memory  Controllers  (1.6  GB/s 
memory  bandwidth) 

•  4.3  GB  or  9.1  GB  10,000  RPM  drives 

•  Gloria  Synergy+  or  PowerStorm  300 
graphics  controllers 


$3,551 


All  prices  and  discounts  shown 
refer  to  U  S.  estimated  selling 
prices  on  select  models.  Reseller 
prices  may  vary.  Operating  system 
installed  on  desktop  and  notebook 
products.  Compaq  is  not  liable  for 
pictorial  or  typographical  errors  In 
this  advertisement.  Pre-failure 
warranty  offers  replacement  of 
SMART  hard  drives  before  they 
actually  fail  when  using  Compaq 
Insight  Manager.  Some  restrictions 
and  exclusions  apply.  Certain 
restrictions  and  exclusions  apply. 
‘24X  Max  CD-ROM  data  transfer 
rates  vary  from  150  to  3600  Kbps. 
'32X  Max  CD-ROM  drive  data 
transfer  rates  may  vary  from  150  to 
4800  Kbps.  ‘The  K56  flex  protocol 
is  designed  only  to  allow  faster 
downloads  from  K56  flex  compli¬ 
ant  digital  sources.  Maximum 
achievable  download  transmission 
rates  currently  do  not  reach  56 
Kbps,  and  will  vary  with  line 
conditions.  When  128  MB 
memory  modules  are  available. 
'For  hard  drives,  GB=billion  bytes. 
Intel,  Intel  Inside  Logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered  trademarks 
and  Pentium  II  Xeon  and  Celeron 
are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corp. 
Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft 
Corporation.  Other  products 
mentioned  herein  may  be  trade¬ 
marks  or  registered  trademarks 
of  their  respective  companies. 
Compaq,  Compaq  logo,  Deskpro. 
and  ProLiant  are  registered 
trademarks,  Armada  and  Compaq 
PremierSound  are  trademarks,  and 
Better  answers  is  a  service  mark  of 
Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

©1999  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

All  rights  reserved. 


For  the  world's  best-selung  computers,  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ  or  visit  your  local  reseller.  www.coMMLq.coM/PROMOS/ 

Compaq  operators  are  available  8  AM-8  PM  EST,  Mon.-FrI. 


Contemplate  the  prices.  Then  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ  for 
your  reseller,  or  visit  www.compaq.com/promos/.  And  true 
enlightenment  (not  to  mention  the  world’s  best-selling  computers) 
will  follow. 


COMPAa  Better  answers: 


JANUARY  25-31,  1999 
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4  REPUBLICANS  PROPOSE 

bills  limiting  year  2000  law¬ 
suits  and  damage  awards. 

6  MICROSOFT  STRUGGLES 

with  monopoly  label,  cites 
Linux,  Palm  III  as  competitors. 

8  RETAILERS  LOVE  Web 

stores  but  wonder  if  they  need 
better  customer  service. 

9  NEWR/3  installers  take  two 

approaches:  leap  or  creep. 

10  SUPER  BOWL  APP  will 

track  game,  update  stats  on¬ 
screen  in  real  time. 

12  CC:MAIL  USERS  GET  the 

message:  move  to  Notes.  Lotus 
adds  migration  tools. 

12  INTEL  AIMS  at  “trusted  PC” 

with  security  features  in 
upcoming  Pentium  III  chip. 

21  ERP  VENDORS  AIM  at 

total-picture  profit  analysis  to 
help  predict  financial  perfor¬ 
mance. 

OPINION 

30  EMPLOYERS  discriminate 

on  the  basis  of  lifestyle  choic¬ 
es,  not  age.  Bill  Laberis  argues. 

35  CONGRESS  GOOFS  online; 

communication  is  a  two-way 
street,  Don  Tapscott  writes. 


MORE 

Hditorial  Letters . 30 

How  to  Contact  CW . 102 

Inside  Lines . 104 

Stock  Ticker . 101 

Company  Index . 102 


38  JARGON  JUDGE  condemns 

practice  of  producing  vapor¬ 
ware,  but  not  the  term. 

39  BANKAMERICAUNIT 

retains  money-saving  app 
development  plan  after  merg¬ 
ers. 

40  ROI  GOALS  HELP  keep  big 

ERP  projects  in  perspective, 
even  if  they’re  wrong. 

E-COMMERCE 

49  DISNEY  DEVELOPERS 

manage  to  hit  rollout  date  for 
portal  site  despite  snafus. 

YEAR  2000 

52  RUSSIA  WILL  STRUGGLE 

with  year  2000  infrastructure 
problems,  but  military  is  OK. 

54  E-COMMERCE  REDUCES 

role  of  middlemen  but  also 
adds  new  ones,  Jim  Champy 
charges. 

55  SMALL  IT  SHOPS  discover 

ways  to  compete  for  talent. 

58  EXIT  INTERVIEWS  reveal 

management  problems  that 
aren’t  obvious  otherwise. 

59  TWO  USERS  achieve 

remarkable  results  with  proj¬ 
ects  to  tame  supply  chains. 

64  CAREER  BUZZWORDS 

annoy,  but  these  are  more 
funny  than  bothersome. 

ADVICE 

65  CAREER  ADVISER  tackles 

your  questions  about  how  to 
get  ahead. 


lECHNOLttV  ^ 

SOFTWARE 

68  ENTERPRISE  JAVABEANS 

help  a  telecom  company  rush  a 
critical  system  into  production. 

SOFTWARE 

68  INFORMIX’S  VISIONARY 

outguns  Visual  Basic,  beta 
tester  says. 

SOFTWARE 

70  DEUY  IN  CLUSTERING 

tools  still  hampers  Windows 
NT. 

HARDWARE 

72  COMPAQ,  HP  AND  IBM 

team  up  on  an  alternative  to 
Intel’s  server-bus  standard. 

HARDWARE 

72  APPLE’S  Jon  Rubinstein  talks 
about  the  new  G3’s  role  in  the 
corporate  market. 

NETWORKS 

73  NET  MANAGEMENT  tools 

from  HP,  MIL-3  use  traffic 
flows  to  improve  simulations. 

74  FRANK  HAYES  urges  IT  to 

hop  on  the  “appliance”  band¬ 
wagon  —  or  be  run  over  by  it. 

75  QUICKSTUDY:  How  128-bit 

encryption  keys  make  Internet 
transactions  more  secure. 

76  WE  TALK  TO  five  it  shops 

that  linked  legacy  systems  to 
the  Web. 

86  FLASHBACK  to  1952;  Univac 
I  helps  CBS  predict  a  presiden¬ 
tial  landslide. 

89  WE  SHADOW  an  IT  execu¬ 
tive  to  find  out  what  skills  you 
need  in  the  telecom  field. 
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To  our  readers 

Computerworld  has  introduced  a  new 
design  that  improves  readability  and  groups 
similar  content  together  around  three  sec¬ 
tions;  NEWS,  BUSINESS  and 
TECHNOLOGY. 

■  The  NEWS  section  has  more  briefs  and 
shorter  news  items.  We  have  also  added  a 
page  of  business  news  about  the  computer 
industry.  Begins  on  Page  4 

■  Our  new  BUSINESS  section  is  now  home 
to  the  Managing  and  IT  Careers  depart¬ 
ments.  Weekly  E-commerce  and  Year 
2000  departments  also  will  appear  here. 
Begins  on  Page  37 

■  The  TECHNOLOGY  section  now  encom¬ 
passes  several  departments  that  previously 
stood  alone.  They  include  the  QuickStudy, 
Software.  Networks  and  Hardware 
departments.  Begins  on  Page  67 

Frank  Hayes’  Frankly  Speaking  column 
also  can  be  found  in  Technology,  on  page 
74.  Review  Center  is  now  called  Field 
Report  and  appears  on  page  76.  And  prod¬ 
uct  stories  can  be  found  in  Exec  Tech,  on 
page  84.  Finally,  the  Skills  Scope  feature 
on  IT  careers  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Technology  section  on  page  89. 

■  Also  new  is  Career  Adviser  (page  65). 
a  bimonthly  advice  column;  and  Flashback 
(page  86),  a  yearlong  retrospective  on  the 
past  50  years  of  computing. 

■  The  redesign  was  developed  with  Roger 
Black  Inc.  in  New  York. 
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There’s  an  Easier  Way  to  Reach  Your  SAP  Data. 


-  ■ 


The  SAS®Data  Warehousing  and  Decision  Support  Soiution 

Is  the  Reai  Breakthrough. 


You’re  ready  to  start  reaping  a  return  on  your  ERP 
investment.  You’re  set  to  turn  your  operational  data  into 
information  that  supports  strategic  decision  making. 
But  first  you  need  to  go  get  the  data.  And  you’re  tired 
of  waiting  for  a  way  to  get  inside. 

SAS  software — from  the  world’s  leader  in  data 
warehousing  and  decision  support— lets  you  gain 
immediate  access  to  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  or  any  other  data, 
right  now.  Together  with  capabilities  for  transforming 
raw  data  into  real  business  intelligence — and  true 
competitive  advantage. 


♦  Access,  consolidate,  and  integrate  corporate  data 
whatever  its  source  —  R/3,  other  ERP  systems, 
or  other  data  sources 

♦  Arrive  at  profitable  decisions  using  data  mining 

♦  Build  competitive  advantage  through  customer 
relationship  management,  balanced  scorecard, 
and  more 

♦  Fully  Web  enabled 

♦  Year  2000  and  Euro  compliant 


Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/erp  for  more  information  ♦  Platform  independent 

and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return 

on  Your  SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call  ^  Strategic  partnerships 

at  919-677-8200. 

SAS  Institute  Inc.  The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making. 

In  Canada,  phone  1-800-363-8397.  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


www.sas.com/erp 


E-mail;  cw@sas.com 


919.677.8200 
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IBM  Readies  PCs 

IBM  said  it  will  introduce  a  small- 
business  PC  today,  with  pricing 
starting  at  $1,149.  The  IBM  PC 
300GL  Small  Business  Series  will 
be  available  in  Intel  Pentium  II 
350-,  400-  and  450-MHz  editions 
or  Intel  Celeron  333-  or  366-MHz 
models.  The  machines  will  include 
ViaVoice  -  IBM’s  speech  recognition 
software  -  and  both  Microsoft 
Office  and  Lotus  SmartSuite. 


Suit  Shutters  Site 

Swiss  police  have  shut  down  a  Web 
site  that  authorities  said  published 
the  lyrics  to  thousands  of  popular 
songs  without  the  authors’  permis¬ 
sion.  The  district  attorney  in  Basel 
ordered  that  International  Lyric 
Server’s  equipment  be  seized  as 
evidence.  The  National  Music  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association  in  the  U.S.  had 
filed  suit  against  the  site. 


Code  Cracked 

The  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation’s 
Deep  Crack  supercomputer  won  the 
code-cracking  challenge  at  RSA 
Data  Security  Inc.’s  annual  confer¬ 
ence.  Deep  Crack  deciphered  a 
message  encrypted  with  a  56-bit 
Data  Encryption  Standard  algorithm 
in  22  hours,  15  minutes,  beating  its 
own  mark  of  56  hours,  set  last  year. 


Windows  Refunds? 

Several  Web  sites,  including  a  popu¬ 
lar  site  for  the  Linux  operating  sys¬ 
tem  (vmw.linuxmall.com/refundA, 
are  hosting  what  they  call  The  Win¬ 
dows  Refund  Center.  Users  can 
learn  details  about  how  to  apply  to 
Microsoft  Corp.  for  a  refund  on  the 
Windows  operating  system  that 
comes  with  most  new  PCs.  Would- 
be  refund  recipients  must  switch  to 
Linux,  Novell  Inc.’s  NetWare  or 
some  other  system  -  and  do  it 
before  ever  having  run  Windows  on 
the  PC  in  question. 

Short  Take 

NEI^CAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORP.  said  a  new  Directory  for  a 
Secure  E-Commerce  package 
intended  to  help  companies  manage 
user  profiles  and  security  on  high- 
traffic  sites  will  be  available  in  the 
second  quarter. 
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MCI  PUSHING  USERS 
TOWARD  WEB  BILLING 


Plan  to  charge  more  for  paper  invoices  part  of  growing  retail  trend 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Cl  WORLDCOM 

Inc.  plans  to 
start  charging 
corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  for  pa¬ 
per-based  bills  as  a  means  of 
enticing  them  to  use  a  new  in¬ 
teractive,  Web-based  billing 
and  network-monitoring  sys¬ 
tem  called  Interact,  company 
officials  said  last  week. 

The  Jackson,  Miss.-based 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

With  34  lawsuits  over  year 
2000  problems  already  in  the 
courts.  House  and  Senate  Re¬ 
publicans  hope  to  stem  a  costly 
legal  stampede  with  legislation, 
including  a  bill  filed  last  week. 

Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.) 
introduced  the  Y2K  Act,  which 
has  been  referred  to  his  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  House  bill  was  filed  Jan.  6. 
Both  measures  limit  court 
awards  so  that  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  would  be  no  larger  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  ac- 


Corrections 

A  Dec.  14  IT  Careers  story 
(“Roads  to  the  Top,”  page  95) 
misidentified  one  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  involved  in  a  common 
systems  implementation  at 
Dayton  Hudson  Corp.  The  sys¬ 
tems  are  being  implemented  at 
divisions  including  Target, 
Mervyn's  and  Marshall  Field’s. 

A  Dec.  7  News  story  (“Regional 
Groups  Seek  to  Woo  Tech 
Workers."  page  14)  misidenti¬ 
fied  the  company  sponsoring  a 
Philadelphia  symposium.  It  was 
Systems  and  Computer  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.  in  Malvern.  Pa. 


company  will  officially  unveil 
Interact  at  the  ComNet  trade 
show  in  Washington  this  week. 
The  charges  for  paper  bills  — 
ranging  from  $50  to  hundreds 
of  dollars  for  big  corporations 
—  might  not  take  effect  until 
next  year,  officials  said. 

One  goal  is  to  cut  the  costs 
associated  with  paper  invoic¬ 
es.  At  some  large  customers, 
“these  monthly  bills  are  literal¬ 
ly  delivered  on  a  pallet”  and 


tual  economic  losses.  The  bills 
also  would  create  courtroom 
alternatives  such  as  arbitration 
to  avoid  time-consuming  court 
proceedings.  “The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  ensure  that 
we  look  to  solving  . . .  Y2K 
rather  than  clog  our  courts 
with  years  of  costly  litigation,” 
McCain  said. 

There  are  already  at  least  34 
year  2000  lawsuits  pending  in 
state  and  federal  courts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  latest,  brought  Jan. 
13  by  a  large  New  York  law  firm 
against  AT&T  Corp.  and  Lu¬ 
cent  Technologies  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts  and  court 
records. 

The  Clinton  administration 
is  unsure  legislation  is  neces¬ 
sary.  “There  is  no  consensus 
position  on  liability  legislation 
among  the  industry  groups 
working  on  the  matter,”  said 
John  Koskinen,  chairman  of 
the  President’s  Year  2000  Con¬ 
version  Council.  However, 
David  LeDuc,  manager  of  leg¬ 
islative  policy  at  the  Software 
and  Information  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  in  Washington,  said 
his  group  is  working  with  an 
informal  Y2K  coalition  of  in¬ 
dustries  that  believes  other¬ 
wise.  “There’s  a  consensus  and 
a  need  for  a  large  bill ...  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  large  number  of  cases 
coming,”  he  said.  I 


are  measured  in  pounds,  not 
by  number  of  pages,  said  Ron 
McMurtrie,  vice  president  of 
product  marketing  at  MCI 
WorldCom. 

Analysts  said  it  would  be  the 
first  time  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  company  charged  for  its 
paper  invoices.  Recently,  Delta 
Air  Lines  Inc.  announced  a 
$2  surcharge  for  round-trip 
flights  not  purchased  through 
its  Web  site  [CW,  Jan.  18],  fol¬ 
lowing  a  trend  among  banks  to 
charge  extra  for  in-person 
transactions  with  tellers. 

“It’s  a  good  idea  to  move  to 
Web  billing,”  said  Eileen  East¬ 
man,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston.  “Paper  is 
usually  unsatisfactory  from  a 
company’s  point  of  view,  since 
they  need  to  slice  and  dice  the 
data”  in  an  electronic  format. 

Interact  is  actually  an  MCI 
extranet  accessed  by  cus¬ 
tomers  using  their  regular 
Web  browser  and  a  password. 
Corporate  managers  can 
download  the  billing  data  and 
then  drill  down  to  analyze  the 
calls  made  in  any  given  period 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Paper  Bills 
Are  Extra 

Expected  charges  for  MCI 
WorldCom  paper-based  bills 
sent  to  customers 

■  Starts  at  $50  for  a  two-office 
customer 

■  Can  go  up  to  several  hundred  dollars 
for  companies  with  multiple  sites 

■  Once  it  begins,  plan  will  be  phased  in 
with  Web-based  billing  for  three  months 


in  a  certain  department  or 
search  quickly  for  calls  on  a 
single  extension. 

Users  said  the  charges  for 
paper  bills  didn’t  seem  too 
onerous.  “Actually,  a  lot  of 
companies  prefer  online  data,” 
said  Ruth  Michalecki,  chair¬ 
woman  of  the  International 
Communications  Association, 
a  large  corporate  user  group  in 
Dallas.  I 


MOREONUNE 

For  telecommunications  links,  publications, 
mailing  lists,  policies,  regulatory  bodies  and 
other  resources,  visit  our  Web  site: 

www.computerworld.com/more 


MILLENNIUM  MOMENT 

President  Clinton  commented  on  the  year  2000  problem 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  last  week: 

“We  also  must  be  ready  for  the  21st  century,  from  its  very  first  moment, 

by  solving  the  so-called  Y2K  computer  problem _ We  need  every  state 

and  local  government,  every  business,  large  and  small,  to  work  with  us 
to  make  sure  that  this  Y2K  computer  bug  will  be  remembered  as  the  last 
headache  of  the  20th  century,  not  the  first  crisis  of  the  21st.” 


Legislation  Seeks  To  Stem 
Expensive  Y2K  Lawsuits 

McCain’s  bill  would  limit  punitive  damages 


The  Framemrark  Is  FREL 

The  Benefils  Are  Invahialile. 


Time  is  money. 

And,  in  today’s  competitive  market,  pro¬ 
ducing  more  with  less  has  become  something 
of  a  chorus  for  IT  managers.  But  now  there’s 
an  amazing  new  product  that  can  solve  your 
Integration  issues  in  a  matter  of  days,  rather 
than  years.  A  state-of-the-art  framework  that 
manages  your  entire  heterogeneous  environ¬ 
ment  from  a  cross-platform  perspective. 

The  Unicenter  THE 
Frameimrk  Saves 
Ydu  Time  And 
Costs  van  HoUiing. 

The  Unicenter® TNG™  Framework™ 
provides  all  the  features  you’ll  ever  need  to 
ensure  a  complete  and  robust  enterprise 
solution.  Distributed  services,  like  an  object 
repository,  auto  discovery,  event  and  calendar 
management,  reporting,  and  virus  detection,  as 


Unicenter^  TNG'**  uses  virtual  reality  to  create  a  3-D  environment 
representing  objects  in  the  real  world. 

well  as  the  revolutionary  3-D  Real  World 
Interface™  that  incorporates  virtual  reality  to  help 
you  navigate  through  your  entire  enterprise. 


The  Framework,  in  conjunction  with 
Unicenter  TNG,  the  world-class  enterprise 
management  solution,  brings  you  a  completely 
extensible  Infrastructure  with  more  than  50 
additional  management  functions. 

And,  with  literally  hundreds  of  third-party 
solutions  available  for  the  Framework,  time  Is  no 
longer  a  commodity.  Plug  your  own  management 
applications  Into  the  Unicenter  TNG  Framework, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  world’s  most  reliable 
and  widely  used  core  support  service  available. 

Enhanced  Enterprise  Management 
Across  Any  Plattorm. 

Why  ask  your  development  team  to  spend  the  next 
five  years  building  new  solutions  from  scratch,  when 
you  can  use  the  Framework  as  your  foundation? 

With  the  Framework,  out-of-the-box  integration 
is  a  reality.  Today,  more  than  1 5  companies  are  ship¬ 
ping  the  Unicenter  TNG  Framework  with  their  systems. 


Unicenler  TNG  Is  Widely 
Recognized  As  The  Industry 
Standard  For  Network  And 
Systems  Management. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  the  most  open, 
interoperable  and  scalable  manage¬ 
ment  solution  available.  It  has  been 
supported  by  virtually  every  major 
hardware  and  software  company. 
Including  Microsoft,  Sun,  SAP,  Intel,  HP, 
DIGITAL,  Tandem,  NCR,  SGI,  and  Data 
General.  Peter  Kastner  from  the 
Aberdeen  Group  recently  summed  it 
up  when  he  said,  “Aberdeen  positions 
the  Framework  as  the  enterprise 
management  entry-level  user  choice 
and  de  facto  ISV  platform  choice.’’ 


#  Of  Develop 

Developers  Time(mos.) 

Person 

Mos. 

With  TNG  Framework 

2-D  and  3-D 
User  Interface 

5 

8 

40 

Available  Now 

Object 

Repository 

8 

12 

96 

Available  Now 

Auto  Discovery 

6 

9 

54 

Available  Now 

Calendar 

Management 

5 

8 

40 

Available  Now 

Virus  Detection 

3 

7 

21 

Available  Now 

Reporting 

4 

5 

20 

Available  Now 

6 

7 

42 

Available  Now 

.  wBRajpemeiK 

IS 

18 

270 

Available  Now 

Delivery 

Timeframe 

m 

SHIPTMhV 

Why  waste  time?  Unicenter  TNG  Framework  can 
save  you  countless  months. 


Call  1-888-UNICENTER  Today  For 
Your  FREE  Unicenler  TNG  Framework 
or  yisit  www.theframework.com. 

Why  not  call  today  and  give  yourself  a  FREE  head 
start  on  your  development  schedule? 


(aOMP 

/tssoc 


UTER® 
iSSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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USERS,  JUDGE  SKEPTICAL 

OE  MICROSOFT’S  DEEENSE 


Vendor  claims  that  competition  makes  monopoly  charge  moot; 

outside  court,  users  cite  Microsoft's  Windows  dominance 


AT  THE  TRIAL 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 
WASHINGTON 

Neither  users  nor 
the  judge  in  the 
Microsoft  Corp. 
antitrust  case  are 
buying  an  argu¬ 
ment  critical  to  the  company’s 
defense:  that  Microsoft  isn’t  a 
monopoly. 

Microsoft  says  it  can’t 
charge  high  prices  for  inferior 
goods  the  way  a  real  monopo¬ 
list  would,  claiming  that  it  has 
to  stay  ahead  of  potential  plat¬ 
form  threats.  Those  include 
technologies  such  as  Linux,  the 
open-source  operating  system; 
network  computers;  and  hand¬ 
held  computers  such  as  3Com 
Corp.’s  PalmPilot. 

Some  users,  such  as  Michael 
Redman,  information  systems 
director  at  Nicholson  Manu¬ 


facturing  Corp.  in  Seattle, 
would  agree  Microsoft  can’t 
predict  the  future,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  Microsoft 
isn’t  a  monopoly  today.  That, 
he  said,  “is  like  Rockefeller  ar¬ 
guing  that  nuclear  power 
could  come  in  and  force  out 
the  oil  companies  back  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  a  monopoly  at 
this  point.”  But  he  said  he  did¬ 
n’t  see  Microsoft’s  monopoly 
as  bad,  and  that  its  pricing  has 
been  fair.  Nicholson  manufac¬ 
tures  a  variety  of  products,  in¬ 
cluding  presses  for  hay  bales 
and  aerospace  tools. 

“I  don’t  see  any  other  oper¬ 
ating  system  that  has  the  po¬ 
tential  of  dethroning  Mi¬ 
crosoft,”  agreed  David  Nardi, 
information  systems  manager 
at  R.  M.  Sullivan  Transporta- 


Paul  Maritz 

Who  is  he?  Microsoft’s  vice  president  of  the 
platforms  and  applications  group. 

Likely  to  be  asked:  Explain  what  he  meant 
in  a  June  1995  memo  to  Bill  Gates,  when  he 
wrote,  “Move  Netscape 
out  of  Wln32/Win95, 
avoid  battling  them  in  the 
next  year."  The  govern¬ 
ment  alleges  Microsoft 
attempted  to  persuade 
Netscape  to  divide  the 
browser  market. 


tion  Inc.  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nardi’s  view  wasn’t  shared 
last  week  by  Microsoft’s  sole 
economic  witness,  Richard 
Schmalensee,  the  dean  of  the 
Sloan  School  of  Management 
at  MIT  and  Microsoft’s  first 


witness.  Schmalensee  faced 
four  days  of  cross-examination 
from  government  lawyer 
David  Boies,  who  chuckled  in 
disbelief  while  asking  some  of 
his  questions. 

“Are  you  suggesting,”  Boies 
asked,  that  the  PalmPilot  “is 
something  that  this  court 
should  seriously  consider  as  a 
competitor  to  the  Windows 
operating  system?” 

“No  —  now  they’re  not  a  po¬ 
tential  serious  competitor,” 
conceded  Schmalensee.  But  he 
added,  “I  think  to  rule  that  out 
is  to  have  a  very  constricted 
view  of  the  dynamics  of  this 
industry.” 

The  many  applications  avail¬ 
able  for  Windows  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  operating  system  ri¬ 
vals  to  compete  in  any  mean¬ 
ingful  way,  countered  Charles 
Cortese,  chief  technical  officer 
at  Wood  Logan  Associates  Inc., 
an  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.- 
based  venture  annuities  firm 
iccortese@woodlogan.com). 


He  has  looked  at  Java-based 
applications,  “but  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  they  do  not  come  even 
close  to  the  power  of  Microsoft 
suites.” 

If  Microsoft  were  behaving 
like  a  monopoly,  Schmalensee 
said,  it  would  be  charging  as 
much  as  $2,000  for  its  operat¬ 
ing  system  instead  of  the  $50  it 
now  charges  PC  makers. 

But  Judge  Thomas  Penfield 
Jackson  expressed  skepticism 
and  suggested  through  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  a  company  may 
charge  a  low  price  now  for 
“greater  glory  at  some  later 
time.” 

If  Jackson  decides  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  isn’t  a  monopoly,  then 
the  other  allegations  in  the 
government’s  case  —  that  it 
abused  its  monopoly  power  — 
will  likely  crumble. 

“I  would  agree  with  their 
sense  that  a  threat  could 
emerge  that  would  remove 
their  monopoly  power,”  said 
Rob  Enderle,  an  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “But  until 
that  threat  becomes  real,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  sustain  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  they  are  not  behav¬ 
ing  like  a  monopoly  today.”  I 


Users  Say  Mailiet,  Not  Court,  Will  Decide  Java  Winner 

Trial  appears  likely  in  Sun-Microsoft  suit 
as  early  bench  rulings  favor  Java  inventor 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

After  15  months  of  courtroom 
bickering  between  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  and  Microsoft 
Corp.  over  the  Java  program¬ 
ming  language,  users  are  impa¬ 
tient  but  haven’t  slowed  their 
Java  plans.  Users  —  not  a  judge 
—  will  decide  which  vendor 
ultimately  “wins”  the  Java  race, 
they  said. 

“With  the  amount  of  invest¬ 
ment  companies  have  made  [in 
JavaJ,  whether  Sun  or  Mi¬ 
crosoft  wins  [in  court]  is  in¬ 
consequential.  The  market  will 
decide,”  said  Manu  Kumar 
imanu@sneakerlabs.com),  the 
founder  of  PittJUG,  a  Java  user 
group  in  Pittsburgh. 

U.S  District  Judge  Ronald 
Whyte  has  said  Sun  is  likely  to 
win  the  case  as  a  whole.  Yet  the 
lawsuit  shows  no  signs  of  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end.  No  trial  date  has 
been  set,  and  several  other 
items  in  the  case  remain  unre¬ 
solved. 


For  example,  Whyte  last 
month  asked  Sun  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  to  hold  a  mediation 
conference  to  try  to  come  to 
terms  on  at  least  one  narrow 
issue:  Microsoft’s  compliance 
with  Sun’s  Java  Native  Inter¬ 
face.  But  the  vendors  have  yet 
to  agree  on  who  should  medi¬ 
ate,  never  mind  when  to  meet. 

Sun  sued  Microsoft  for  al¬ 
legedly  breaking  its  Java  con¬ 
tract  by  writing  language  ex¬ 
tensions  that  can  run  only  on 
Windows. 

So  far,  Sun  has  won  two  key 
rulings:  Last  March,  Microsoft 
had  to  stop  using  the  Java  logo, 
and  in  November,  Microsoft 
was  ordered  to  revamp  its  Java 
products  to  comply  with  Sun’s 
specifications  (see  chart).  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  gradually  redoing 
some  products.  Last  week,  it 
made  available  a  free  service 
pack  for  Visual  Studio  that  it 
claims  brings  the  tool  kit  into 
compliance.  But  Microsoft  has 


appealed  the  November  order, 
arguing  the  judge  made  several 
legal  mistakes  and  misread  the 
Java  license  agreement. 

A  Microsoft  spokesman  not¬ 
ed  that  “these  are  preliminary 
orders,  not  final  rulings.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  must  have  the  right  to 
innovate  and  improve  our 
products.” 

No  Settlement  Seen 

The  chance  that  Microsoft 
will  settle  the  case  “is  about  as 
likely  as  Bill  Clinton  resign¬ 
ing,”  said  Cynthia  Jeness  icj@ 
goldencode.com),  an  officer  at 
the  Atlanta  Java  Users  Group. 

Mike  Morris,  Sun’s  general 
counsel,  said  he’s  “very  happy” 
with  how  the  case  has  gone  so 
far. 

The  legal  dispute  to  date 
hasn’t  deterred  Java  users,  nor 
will  it,  observers  said. 

Information  technology  pro¬ 
grammers  are  more  likely  than 
third-party  developers  to  use 
Microsoft’s  Windows-specific 
extensions,  said  Ron  Rappa- 
port,  an  analyst  at  Zona  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.  That’s  because  their 


companies  often  dictate  which 
products  they  can  use. 

“Businesspeople  are  so  con¬ 
cerned  with  safety,  and  going 
with  Microsoft  is  like  how  go¬ 
ing  with  IBM  was  in  late 
1970s,”  Jeness  said. 

That’s  the  case  for  PittJUG 
members  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  and  Mellon  Bank 
Corp.,  Kumar  said. 

At  Service  Merchandise  Co. 
Inc.  in  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  pro¬ 
grammers  mainly  use  Java 
tools  from  NetDynamics  Inc., 
which  Sun  acquired  in  July.  But 
the  retailer  also  employs  some 


Microsoft  products  “to  keep 
[us]  familiar  with  both”  ap¬ 
proaches,  said  Robin  Solomon, 
manager  of  PC  application 
development. 

The  suit  hasn’t  stopped 
many  users  from  buying  Java 
tools  —  Microsoft’s  or  other¬ 
wise,  Rappaport  said.  And 
even  if  Microsoft  loses  to  Sun 
and  is  found  to  have  sold  tools 
that  violate  its  Java  contract, 
Microsoft  customers  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  rewrite  applications 
built  with  the  offending  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  said.  “The  reality  is, 
[IT  people]  can’t  reverse-engi¬ 
neer  a  year’s  worth  of  develop¬ 
ment  simply  because  a  court 
makes  a  decision,”  he  said.  I 


iThe  Java  Suit,  So  Far 

MARCH  1996:  Microsoft  licenses  Sun’s  Java 


MAY  1997:  Internal  Microsoft  E-mail  to  Bill  Gates  talks  about 
Sun’s  new  version  of  Java,  “which  we’re  going  to  be  pissing 
on  at  every  opportunity” 


OCT.  1997:  Sun  sues  Microsoft  for  alleged  contract  and  copy¬ 
right  breaches 

NOV.  1998:  Court  orders  Microsoft  to  revamp  its  Java  products 
to  comply  with  Sun’s  specifications.  Court  says  it  looks  likely 
Sun  will  win  the  lawsuit 


Oracle  Express  analyzes  50  times 


data  than  Hyperion  Essbase. 
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In  a  recent  industry  standard  OLAP  council  benchmark,  Oracle®  Express®  ran  250,000  queries  against  a  data  density  of  5.0 
and  delivered  an  average  response  time  of  0.07043  seconds.  That’s  50  times  more  data  than  the  previous  record. 
With  a  data  density  of  0.1,  Oracle  Express  was  34%  faster  than  the  previous  record.  Oracle  Express  offers  unparalleled  scalability 
against  the  largest  volumes  of  data.  What’s  more,  Oracle  Express,  combined  with  Oracle  Discoverer®  and  Oracle  Reports,  delivers 
an  integrated  business  intelligence  solution,  from  reporting  to  ad  hoc  query  and  advanced  analysis.  When  you  want  fast  answers  to 
hard  questions.  Express  finds  them — no  matter  how  much  data  you  have.  Call  us  at 
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Chicago  Outsources 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  hired  Unisys 
Corp.  to  provide  desktop  and  net¬ 
work  services  to  city  users,  includ¬ 
ing  the  police,  aviation  and 
emergency  services  departments. 
The  $75  million  contract  spans  five 
years. 

Outsource  Pact 
Spurs  Job  Fair 

This  week,  San  Diego  County’s 
more  than  300  information  technol¬ 
ogy  workers  will  attend  a  technolo¬ 
gy  fair  featuring  seven  bidders  on 
the  county’s  controversial  $1  billion 
IT  outsourcing  contract.  The  ven¬ 
dors  have  guaranteed  county  IT 
workers  at  least  150  days  of 
employment,  but  opponents  decry 
that  guarantee  as  far  too  little. 

NASD  Monitors 
Internet  Stocks 

The  National  Association  of  Securi¬ 
ties  Dealers  Inc.  (NASD)  has  formed 
a  subcommittee  to  look  into  long¬ 
term  ways  to  decrease  the  volatility 
of  Internet  stocks.  One  step  NASD 
already  has  taken  was  to  ask  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  to  push  from  five  to  at  least  15 
minutes  the  window  before  trading 
begins  on  an  initial  public  offering. 


12  Profits  Up 

Supply-chain  software  vendor  12 
Technologies  Inc.  reported  a  70% 
increase  in  fourth-quarter  1998  rev¬ 
enue.  Irving,  Texas-based  12  said  its 
revenue  rose  from  $66.1  million  in 
the  last  three  months  of  1997  to 
$112.7  million  in  the  just-finished 
quarter.  Profits  were  $8.7  million, 
up  from  $1.3  million  in  the  1997 
quarter. 


Short  Takes 

SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  INC.  today 
launches  its  Jini  technology, 
designed  to  let  machines  or  applica¬ 
tions  work  on  a  network  without  a 
special  configuration. . . .  IBM  last 
week  said  Novell  Inc.’s  Network 
Service  software  is  available  for  its 
OS/390  operating  system  for  users 
planning  to  use  multiple  server 
applications  on  the  mainframe. 
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RETURN  POLICIES  IRK 
ONLINE  SHOPPERS 


Integration  of  back-end  systems  with 

concrete  stores  key  to  building  sales 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 
AND  CAROL  SLIWA 

ou  NOW  can  buy 
just  about  any¬ 
thing  online  — 
but  returning 
things  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  story.  That  process  appears 
to  be  an  undeveloped  piece  of 
a  lot  of  electronic-commerce 
sites. 

Although  there’s  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  shoppers  are  shun¬ 
ning  Web  stores  because  of 
that,  observers  said  it  could 
hurt  online  retailers  over  time. 

Customers  want  to  be  able 
to  get  on  a  Web  site  and  some¬ 
how  let  the  company  know 
that  they  are  sending  back  a 
product.  Instead,  they  may  be 
required  to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  talk  to  a  customer  service 
representative.  And  if  shop¬ 
pers  prefer  to  save  shipping 
costs  by  returning  their  online 
purchases  at  a  brick-and- 
mortar  store,  they  often  can’t 
do  that,  either. 

The  schism  between  the  re¬ 
turn  policies  of  online  stores 
and  their  concrete  counter¬ 
parts  results  partly  from  a 
lack  of  integration  between 
their  back-office  applications, 
observers  said.  In  the  case  of 
Web-only  companies,  the  in¬ 
ability  to  deal  completely  with 
the  customer  electronically 
may  be  a  result  of  their  fast 
growth,  observers  said. 

“Today,  you’re  dealing  with 
[separate]  systems,  and  it 
shows,”  said  Jeff  Narucki,  an 
analyst  at  Progressive  Strate¬ 
gies,  a  research  firm  in  New 
York. 

Shipping  Refund 

That  can  be  a  problem  if,  for 
instance,  a  customer  orders 
three  different  products  online 
and  gets  a  discount  on  ship¬ 
ping. 

When  returning  one  of  the 
three,  the  customer  expects 
one-third  of  the  shipping  to  be 
refunded.  But  if  the  Web  sys¬ 
tem  isn’t  integrated  with  the 
order-management  system, 
“all  those  business  rules  won’t 
be  handled  on  the  Web  site,” 


said  Tom  Hennings,  CEO  of 
Dover  Pacific  Computing  Inc., 
a  San  Diego  software  company 
that  helps  companies  imple¬ 
ment  online  selling  systems. 

Barnesandnoble.com’s  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  provide  store  credit 
for  any  book  bought  online  and 
returned  in  mint  condition  to 
its  retail  stores.  But  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  a  refund,  he  will 
have  to  mail  the  book  back.  “If 
we  were  to  do  a  full  integration 
of  the  brick-and-mortar  and 
online  stores,  we’d  have  to 
charge  our  online  customers 
sales  tax,”  said  Benjamin  Boyd, 
a  spokesman  for  the  company. 

Growing  Concern 

In  a  survey  of  more  than 
2,300  online  households  re¬ 
leased  last  week  by  Jupiter 
Communications  Inc.  in  New 
York,  concern  over  the  ability 
to  return  merchandise  was 
listed  among  the  top  fiye  issues 
for  online  shoppers.  The  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  74%  are  satis¬ 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 
NEW  YORK 

Traditional  retailers  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Federation  con¬ 
vention  here  last  week  seemed 
convinced  that  online  stores 
are  a  must.  But  analysts  and 
some  retailers  said  a  critical  el¬ 
ement  of  success  will  be  port¬ 
ing  the  customer  service  and 
human  touch  from  the  real 
stores  to  virtual  ones,  not 
focusing  just  on  technology. 

“It  is  going  to  be  just  as  it  is 
in  stores:  It’s  going  to  be  cus¬ 
tomer  service  that  distinguish¬ 
es  companies  from  one  anoth¬ 
er  online,”  said  David  Bolotsky, 
an  analyst  at  Goldman,  Sachs 
&  Co.,  before  a  huge  audience. 

An  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  study 
of  1,363  households  released  at 
the  convention  found  that  se¬ 
curity  concerns  and  the  need 


fied  with  their  online  shopping 
experience,  compared  with 
88%  six  months  ago. 

“The  bar  [for  customer  ser¬ 
vice]  is  continuing  to  go  up  as 
the  audience  becomes  more 
mainstream,”  said  Mark  John¬ 
son,  a  Jupiter  analyst. 


Robert  L.  Smith  Jr.,  executive 
director  of  Shop.org.,  an  indus¬ 
try  group  in  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
said  the  return  policies  of 
many  online  stores  are  no 
different  from  those  of  catalog 
companies.  “That  doesn’t 
mean  improvements  can’t  be 
made,”  he  said. 

Indeed,  some  online  retail¬ 
ers  are  excelling  in  handling 
online  returns.  Companies 


to  handle  products  remained 
the  big  barriers  to  online  shop¬ 
ping,  but  the  next  two  con¬ 
cerns  were  that  consumers 
couldn’t  talk  to  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  and  that  they 
couldn’t  get  enough  product 
information. 

Best  Foot  Forward 

“What  is  fairly  easy  to  do  on 
the  Web  is  to  replicate  your 
worst  real  salesperson,”  said 
Elizabeth  Van  Story,  a  vice 
president  at  Delray  Beach,  Fla.- 
based  Office  Depot  Inc.’s 
OfficeDepot.com.  “The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  replicating  your  best 
salesperson.” 

The  company  designed  its 
site  to  help  customers  narrow 
down  product  choices  in  some 
cases  and  see  alternatives  in 
others.  And  some  of  its  catalog 


with  established  catalog  busi¬ 
ness  such  as  Lands’  End  Inc. 
and  L.  L.  Bean  Inc.  have  been 
singled  out  as  examples  of 
companies  doing  it  well. 
Recreational  Equipment  Inc. 
(RED  in  Seattle,  is  another 
company  that  gets  kudos. 

When  a  customer  orders 
merchandise  online  from  one 
of  REI’s  two  Web  sites,  those 
orders  are  transferred  over¬ 
night  to  the  company’s  main¬ 
frame  legacy  system  —  which 


also  is  REI’s  main  mail-order 
processing  system,  company 
officials  said.  The  end  result  is 
that  customers  can  discuss  re¬ 
turns  via  E-mail  or  over  the 
telephone  and  can  return  items 
to  REI’s  brick-and-mortar 
stores  with  an  invoice.  I 

MORETHIS  ISSUE 

For  more  electronic-commerce  news, 
see  page  34. 


call  center  staff  are  trained  to 
handle  questions  about  the 
site. 

“It’s  nice  that  they  can  get  to 
a  human,”  Van  Story  said. 

On  the  Web  site  of  Seattle- 
based  Nordstrom  Inc.,  a  de¬ 
partment  store  chain  whose 
off-line  model  is  based  largely 
on  strong  customer  service, 
consumers  can  use  a  personal 
shopper  via  E-mail  in  a  service 
called  Nordstrom  Personal 
Touch,  said  Bob  Schwartz, 
Nordstrom’s  Internet  general 
manager.  The  shoppers  will 
even  snap  pictures  of  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  digital  camera 
for  the  customer,  he  said. 

Catalog  retailer  J.  Crew  Inc. 
this  past  holiday  season  guar¬ 
anteed  customers  a  within- 
24-hours  response  time  for 
E-mail,  said  Brian  Sugar, 
J.  Crew’s  director  of  new  me¬ 
dia.  J.  Crew  dedicated  three 
employees  to  the  task  and  sup¬ 
plemented  their  efforts  with 
free  time  from  hundreds  of 
other  representatives.  Sugar 
said,  t 


‘Human  Touch’  Crucial  to 
Internet  Retailers’  Success 


Take  It  Back 

Return  policies  and  procedures  of  some  popular  online  retailers: 

1  COIVIPANY 

POLICY  1 

Sears 

Customers  can’t  return  toys  or  gifts 
purchased  online  to  retail  stores 

Starbucks 

When  sending  back  merchandise  bought 
online,  customers  must  call  to  arrange  for 
pickup  or  pay  the  postage  themselves 

Victoria’s  Secret 

Won’t  accept  retiurns  of  online  merchandise 
at  its  retail  outlets 
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Retailers  Adopt  Different  Strategies  for  Installing  SAP  R/3 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

The  Home  Depot  Inc.  and 
CompUSA  Inc.  are  the  latest 
retailers  to  take  the  plunge 
with  SAP  R/3.  But  the  two 


product  mixes  at  stores  and  ty¬ 
ing  retail  reporting  to  R/3’s  fi¬ 
nance  modules,  he  said. 

A  conservative  installation 


plan  makes  sense  for  a  big  re¬ 
tailer  like  Home  Depot  that 
doesn’t  have  a  pressing  need  to 
replace  its  mainframe  systems, 


said  Jim  Shepherd,  an  analyst  at 
AMR  Research  Inc.  in  Boston. 

“A  Saturday  afternoon  at  a 
thousand  Home  Depot  stores 
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would  mean  a  staggering 
transaction  workload,”  he 
said.  “And  it’s  not  like  you  can 
look  around  at  SAP’s  retail 
customer  base  and  see  anoth¬ 
er  company  that’s  running  that 
kind  of  load  now.”  I 


companies  have  very  different 
strategies  for  installing  the 
ERP  software. 

CompUSA,  a  $5  billion  com¬ 
puter  retailer  in  Dallas,  last 
week  said  it  plans  to  roll  out  all 
of  R/3’s  core  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  mod¬ 
ules,  plus  SAP  AG’s  retail  and 
data  warehousing  add-ons 
over  the  course  of  18  months. 

Home  Depot  is  being  more 
methodical:  The  $30  billion 
home-improvement  chain  first 
will  install  SAP’s  finance,  lo¬ 
gistics  and  warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  software  to  help  run  new 
stores  in  Argentina  that  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  open  in  the  first  half 
of  next  year,  said  Ron  Griffin, 
Home  Depot’s  CIO. 

The  next  stop  for  the  soft¬ 
ware  would  be  Chile,  where  the 
Atlanta-based  company  already 
has  several  stores.  A  timetable 
for  installing  the  financial  appli¬ 
cations  in  the  US.  hasn’t  been 
set.  And  Griffin  said  Home  De¬ 
pot  still  needs  to  evaluate  the 
idea  of  using  the  logistics  and 
warehouse  management  pieces 
of  R/3  domestically. 

A  rollout  of  SAP  Retail,  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  merchandise 
management  and  other  key  re¬ 
tailing  functions,  is  also  in  the 
planning  stage  and  “would 
probably  be  a  couple  years” 
down  the  road,  Griffin  added. 

That  kind  of  phased  deploy¬ 
ment  is  routine  for  Home  De¬ 
pot.  “We  think  it’s  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  do  things  right  than  to 
do  them  in  a  predefined  time 
frame,”  Griffin  said.  “And  our 
business  isn’t  going  to  hit  the 
wall  with  our  current  systems.” 

But  he  noted  that  Home  De¬ 
pot  also  wants  to  see  more 
functionality  before  installing 
SAP  Retail,  which  has  gone  live 
at  only  two  U.S.  companies. 

For  example,  Griffin  said, 
SAP  Retail  couldn’t  handle 
Home  Depot’s  system  of  let¬ 
ting  each  store  place  its  own 
product  orders  with  suppliers. 
The  retailer  also  wants  to  work 
with  SAP  to  improve  the  soft¬ 
ware’s  support  for  customizing 


Y2K  TESTING  MADE  EASY...FDRCLONE  provides  a  fast,  easy-to-use  facility  to  "clone"  data  to 
another  MVS  system,  either  an  LPAR  or  a  separate  system.  Its  input  is  your  normal  FDR  backups. 
You  can  clone  all  disk  volumes  in  a  data  center,  selected  disk  volumes  or  selected  data  sets. 

Dynamically  restore  CLONEd  data  sets  as  they  are  needed  from  regular  FDR  volume  backups. 

Only  data  sets  which  are  actually  needed  by  batch  jobs  or  TSO  users  will  be  restored,  so  the  total 
size  of  the  restored  data  may  be  much  less  than  the  total  in  use  on  your  production  system. 

FDRCLONE  does  not  require  any  changes  to  batch  jCL  or  TSO  procedures.  When  a  job  or  user  ref¬ 
erences  a  CLONEd  data  set  which  has  not  yet  been  restored,  the  restore  is  automatically  invoked. 

On  a  Y2K  test  system  or  other  test  systems  which  use  copies  of  production  data,  FDRCLONE  will: 
J  Simplify  the  creation  of  the  test  data. 

}  Allow  testing  to  begin  almost  immediately. 

J  Reduce  the  amount  of  disk  space  devoted  to  the  test  system. 

0  To  reset  the  test  system,  just  reinitialize  all  the  clone  volumes  and  clone  the  data  sets  from 
the  same  backups  as  before,  giving  you  the  same  testing  environment  used  previously. 

FDRCLONE"'  for  Y2K  or  Disaster  Recovery  is  a  new,  separately-licensed  enhancement  to  FDR. 

Available  for  all  IBM  MVS/ESA  &  05/390  systems. 

Come  Visit  us  at  SHARE  Technology  Exchange  Feb.  22  thru  24,1999  at  Booth  #603. 
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NEWS 

NT  Adds  tD  Speed  Super  BdwI  Stats  to  Soeeu 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

The  second  that  Denver  Bron¬ 
cos  running  back  Terrell  Davis 
breaks  100  yards  or  Atlanta  Fal¬ 


cons  quarterback  Chris  Chan¬ 
dler  passes  for  300,  Fox  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  will  use  IT  to  put 
the  stats  on  your  TV  this  Sun¬ 


day.  The  network  uses  a  series 
of  Windows  NT  4-based  appli¬ 
cations  to  make  its  sports 
broadcasts  as  fast  as  the  sports 


themselves.  “The  whole  idea 
here  is  to  put  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  into  the  hands  of  the 
[commentators]  as  possible 
and  to  get  it  on  the  air  as  fast  as 
possible,”  said  Regina  Gifford, 
executive  director  of  systems 
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The  whole 
idea  here  is  to 
put  as  much 
information 
into  the  hands 
of  the  [com¬ 
mentators]  as 
possible. 

RE6INA  GIFFORD. 

FOX  BROADCASTING  CO. 

at  Fox.  During  the  Super  Bowl, 
those  graphics  popping  up  on 
the  screen  with  all  kinds  of 
numbers  about  yardage,  tack¬ 
les  and  time  of  possession  are 
served  up  courtesy  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  developed  for  Fox  by 
Sports  Media  Technology 
Corp.  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

That  application  can  collect 
real-time  data  from  the  score- 
board  with  a  device  called  a 
Fox  Box  and  supplement  the 
information  with  data  about 
each  play  collected  by  people 
called  spotters.  The  data  zips 
to  the  broadcast  truck  where  it 
is  housed  in  a  proprietary  data¬ 
base.  Broadcasters  can  select 
any  report  they  want  whenever 
they  want  to  put  up-to-the- 
second  information  on  mil¬ 
lions  of  TVs. 

During  the  regular  season. 
Fox  Boxes  in  each  National 
Football  League  stadium  let 
Fox  broadcast  real-time  scores 
of  all  the  other  games  around 
the  league,  complete  with  tick¬ 
ing  clocks  that  mirror  the 
scoreboard  at  each  game.  The 
application  was  developed  this 
year  in  Visual  Basic  in  four 
months  by  Ml  Software  Inc.  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Meanwhile,  at  Fox’s  studios 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  network 
combines  the  play-by-play  data 
collected  at  each  game  it’s 
broadcasting  with  similar  data 
provided  by  the  NFL  from  a 
server  based  in  Minnesota. 
The  data  is  processed  in  mem¬ 
ory  for  optimum  speed  and 
backed  up  in  a  Microsoft  Corp. 
Access  database. 

Fox  soon  will  begin  integrat¬ 
ing  the  systems,  Gifford  said. 
The  network’s  goals  include 
providing  the  real-time  infor¬ 
mation  via  the  Web.  I 
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Great  performance  at  an  exceptional  value. 

Looking  for  a  smart  buy?  Here’s  today’s  top  pick;  the  Intel®  Celeron™  processor.  It  gives  you  quick  and 
responsive  performance  for  today’s  business  applications.  At  a  great  value.  And  because  it’s  from  Intel, 
you  get  all  the  compatibility  and  reliability  you’ve  come  to  expect.  To  learn  more,  contact 
your  PC  manufacturer,  see  your  local  reseller,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web. 


www.intel.com/Celeron 
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NEWS 


CC;MAIL  USERS  GET  THE 
MESSAGE  TO  MOVE  ON 


Lotus  Notes  update  suggests  end  to  support 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 
ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Lotus  development 
Corp.  hasn’t  set  the 
date  when  it  will 
stop  formally  sup¬ 
porting  cc:Mail,  but 
users  of  that  messaging  plat¬ 
form  last  week  said  they  get 
the  idea:  It’s  time  to  move. 

“Version  5.0  of  Notes  means 
the  final  shoe  has  dropped,” 


said  Dan  Smart,  a  systems  ar¬ 
chitect  at  Vulcan  Chemicals  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  1,000-user 
cc:Mail  shop.  “It’s  either  move 
up  or  move  on.” 

One  big  clue:  None  of  the 
software’s  creators  or  original 
product  managers  was  at  Lotu- 
sphere  99,  Smart  noticed. 

Mike  Wright,  a  systems  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  Publishing  Co.  in 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


cc:Mail  Stats 

■  There  were  14  million  Cc:Mail  seats 
at  the  end  of  1997;  that  number  declined 
at  a  rate  of  50,000  seats  per  month 

■  Of  those  who  have  migrated,  Lotus 
kept  about  half.  Lotus  says  about  80% 
of  current  Cc:Mail  users  are  planning 
to  switch  to  Notes 

SOURCES:  "ELECTRONIC  MAIL  AND  MESSAG¬ 
ING  SYSTEMS"  NEWSLETTER:  META  GROUP 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  said  he  was 
at  Lotusphere  specifically  to 


Users  Hope  Delay  of  Notes 
Update  Means  Cleaner  Code 


Groupware  upgrade 
to  ship  next  month 

BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 
ORLANDO, FLA. 

Users  at  last  week’s  Lotu¬ 
sphere  99  here  were  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  the  com¬ 
pany  won’t  ship  until  February 
Version  5.0  of  Notes/Domino, 
the  much-anticipated  and 
much-delayed  collaboration 
software. 

But  many  said  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  wait  a  few  weeks  if  it 
means  a  “less  buggy”  release. 

And  the  delay  matters  even 
less  to  larger  corporations  that 
won’t  upgrade  until  after  their 
year  2000  technology  lock- 
downs  —  likely  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters  this  year. 

Lotus  originally  was  slated 
to  ship  Notes  and  Domino  5.0 
late  in  1997,  then  in  the  first 
half  of  last  year  and  then  by  the 
end  of  last  year. 

Many  users  expected  the 
ship  date  to  coincide  with  the 
annual  user  conference.  But  in 
his  keynote  address,  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  President 
and  CEO  Jeffrey  Papows 
promised  that  the  groupware 
client  and  server  will  ship  in 
February  after  a  few  more 
weeks  of  quality  assurance 
testing. 

“It’s  more  exciting  to  come 
here  and  have  the  big  an¬ 
nouncement,”  said  Larry 


Blomquist,  a  senior  software 
specialist  at  American  Express 
Technologies  in  Phoenix.  “But 
we’re  not  ready  for 
[Release  5.0]  any¬ 
way.  We  don’t  buy 
Version  ‘x.0’  of 
anything.  We  have 
some  infrastruc¬ 
ture  issues  to  deal 
with  before  we’re 
ready  to  upgrade, 
and  there  may  be 
some  year  2000 
issues,  too.  ” 

Chip  Brown,  a 
systems  engineer 
at  AT&T  Corp., 


LOTUS  CEO  JEFFREY 
PAPOWS  promises  a 
ship  in  February 


said  he  also  was  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  that  the  software 
wasn’t  available  at  Lotusphere. 
“But  if  it  cuts  down  on  bugs 
and  my  headaches  when  in¬ 
stalling  it,  I  guess  I  can  wait  a 
couple  of  weeks,”  he  said. 

Steven  B.  Weissman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  research  firm  Kinetic 
Information  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  agreed  with 
the  decision  to  de¬ 
lay  release  of  the 
feature-rich  prod¬ 
uct.  “Making  a 
deadline  for  the 
sake  of  making  a 
deadline  is  stupid,” 
he  said.  Features  in 
the  new  Notes  and 
Domino  include 
improved  adminis¬ 
tration  tools  and 
native  Internet 
messaging.  I 


find  ways  to  move  his  1,250 
users  off  Cc:Mail.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  been  using  a  year 
2000-compliant  version  of  the 
product  for  a  while  now  but 
wants  to  gain  workflow,  calen¬ 
daring  and  scheduling  features 
available  in  Notes  and  Domino. 

“I  have  never  had  a  problem 
with  support  for  Cc:Mail  to 
this  point  [and]  always  got  up¬ 
dates  when  I  wanted  them,” 
Wright  said.  But  when  you 
move  to  a  client/server  setup. 
Notes  does  things  that  Cc:Mail 
can’t,  he  said. 

According  to  the  “Electronic 
Mail  and  Messaging  Systems” 
newsletter,  there  are  13.5  mil¬ 
lion  cc:Mail  seats  and  about  10 
million  Microsoft  Mail  seats 
(see  chart). 

At  one  Lotusphere  session 
here,  officials  demonstrated 
the  newer  Cc:Mail  clients  and 
previewed  Version  8.5,  which 
is  due  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year  or  early  next  year.  But 
Matt  Cain,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
noted  that  the  only  enhance¬ 
ments  to  cc:Mail  seem  to  be 
features  that  assist  the  move  to 
Notes  and  Domino. 

The  company  agreed.  Lotus 
officials  last  week  said  CC: 
Mail  support  will  continue  into 
2002  but  couldn’t  offer 
specifics  about  the  product 
road  map  after  that. 

Instead,  Lotus  announced  its 
SmartMove  program,  a  bundle 


Pentium  III  to  Build  In  Security  Features 


Intel  chip  a  boon  for  online  transactions 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 
AND  APRIL  JACOBS 

Intel  Corp.  wants  to  create  a 
“trusted  PC”  by  building  secu¬ 
rity  features  in  to  its  forthcom¬ 
ing  Pentium  III  processors. 

“This  could  make  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  security,”  said  Brian 
Moses,  an  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Lombard  Canada  Inc.,  a 
Toronto-based  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  “People  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  adding  security  soft¬ 
ware  on  top  of  their  systems, 
and  this  would  spare  them 


some  of  that.  And  Intel  is  so  big 
and  widespread  that  there 
would  be  a  universality  about 
any  security  built  right  in  to 
their  chips.” 

Larry  Dietz,  an  analyst  at 
Current  Analysis  Inc.  in  Ster¬ 
ling,  Va.,  called  this  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  making  online 
transactions  more  secure. 
“Sure,  you’ll  still  need  security 
software,  but  the  basics  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  silicon. 
That  makes  it  easier,  and  be¬ 
cause  it’s  right  there  in  the 


processor,  it  should  be  faster 
and  more  efficient,”  he  said. 

Intel  is  working  with  RSA 
Data  Security  Inc.  to  develop 
security-enhanced  hardware 
and  software.  San  Mateo, 
Calif.-based  RSA  is  designing 
components  and  tools  that  will 
work  with  Intel’s  new  hard¬ 
ware. 

It  has  no  plans  to  bring  that 
technology  into  existing  Pen¬ 
tium  processors  or  PCs. 

Each  Pentium  III  will  have 
its  own  identification  number 
built  in  to  the  core  and  will 
identify  the  processor  and  the 
PC  when  a  user  connects  with 
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Linux  Redux 

Add  Lotus  to  the  growing  list  of 
supporters  of  Linux,  the  open- 
source.  Unix-like  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 
President  and  CEO  Jeffrey 
Papows  last  week  said  the  com¬ 
pany  will  ship  a  Linux  version  of 
its  Domino  5.0  messaging  and 
application  server  by  year’s  end. 

At  Lotusphere  Berlin  last  fall. 
Papows  dismissed  support  for 
Linux,  citing  a  lack  of  customer 
demand  and  questioning  the 
need  for  another  flavor  of  Unix. 
But  those  comments  produced 
a  backlash  from  users,  including 
some  hate  mail,  which 
explained  the  turnabout, 

Papows  said  in  his  Lotusphere 
keynote  speech  here  last  week. 

Several  users  here  said 
they're  experimenting  with  Linux 
in  test  environments  but  would 
welcome  a  Linux  version  of 
Domino. 

“Everyone  was  wondering 
when  it  was  going  to  happen 
anyway,”  said  Chip  Brown,  a 
systems  engineer  at  AT&T  Corp. 
The  Linux  move  broadens  Lotus’ 
reach  in  to  the  market,  he  said. 
’’They’re  trying  to  hit  every  plat¬ 
form  that  makes  sense,  and 
Linux  is  a  big  one.  And  you  don’t 
have  to  pay  Bill  Gates  to  run  it.” 
Brown  said. 

-  Roberta  Fusaro 


of  tools  and  services  —  from 
Lotus,  IBM  and  business  part¬ 
ners  —  designed  to  help  users 
move  from  host-based  and 
LAN  E-mail  systems,  such  as 
cc:Mail,  IBM’s  OfficeVision, 
Microsoft  Mail  and  Fischer/ 
TAO,  to  Notes  and  Domino.  I 


another  site  or  system. 

Intel  also  plans  to  create  a 
random-number  generator 
based  on  thermal  emissions 
from  the  silicon  in  the  proces¬ 
sor.  It  would  be  used  to  gener¬ 
ate  an  encryption  key.  I 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Beefing  Up 

Intel  and  RSA  Data  Security 
joined  to  boost  the  security  of 
future  PC  chips.  Here’s  how: 

■  Intel  will  place  a  serial  number 
in  each  microprocessor 

■  Intel  will  create  a  random-number 
generator  in  the  chip 

■  RSA  is  designing  components 
and  tools  that  will  work  with  Intel 


It  was  one  of  the  most  visited  Web  sites  of  all  time.  In  all,  the 
France  '98  site,  powered  by  software  from  Sybase,  generated  over 
1.5  billion  hits  from  more  than  170  countries.  Shoppers  purchased 
World  Cup  merchandise  via  an  e-commerce  store  that  averaged 
over  760,000  hits  per  day.  Journalists  and  staff  members  relied  on 
an  intricate  intranet  to  access  valuable,  timely  information.  From  the 
Web  to  e-commerce  to  intranets,  France  '98  was  a  global  success, 
and  one  that  we  can  replicate  for  businesses  like  yours.  With  our 
proven  technology,  we  can  create  complete  Web  solutions  that 
enable  your  company  to  bring  together  and  distribute  mountains 
of  information  to  provide  the  competitive  advantage  you  need  to 
achieve  your  organizational  goals.  To  learn  more  about  the  success 
of  the  France  '98  Web  solution  and  what  we  can  do  for  your  business, 
visit  www.sybase.com/worldcup  or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCW4). 


01998  Sybase,  Inc.  AU  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
Photomosaic"  Rob  Silvers  www.pholomosaic.com 
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Microsoft  Posts 
Bug  Patches 


Microsoft  Corp.  has  posted  patches 
on  its  Web  site  for  recently  discov¬ 
ered  security  weaknesses  in  Word 
97  and  Version  2.0  of  the  Microsoft 
Forms  ActiveX  Control.  Microsoft 
said  it  expects  this  week  to  post  a 
patch  to  fix  a  bug  that  could  let  a 
user  access  any  file  on  a  FrontPage 
Personal  Web  Server  when  the 
server  is  being  used  as  a  live  Web 
server  and  running  on  Windows  95 
and  98. 


Compaq  to  Unveil 
StorageWorks  RA800 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  today  is 
slated  to  unveil  its  first  big  storage 
offering  since  its  takeover  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  The  new  systems. 
Fibre  Channel  disk  arrays,  can  con¬ 
nect  with  multiple  server  platforms. 
Pricing  for  the  StorageWorks 
RA8000,  a  stand-alone  RAID  Array 
with  a  1.3T-byte  capacity,  starts  at 
$68,000.  (See  story  on  Compaq/ 
Digital  merger  on  page  1.) 


Bankers  Issue 
Y2KMng 

The  Swiss  Bankers  Association  has 
advised  members  not  to  handle  any 
payment  orders  -  including  stock 
exchange  transactions  -  over  the 
four  days  that  straddle  the  dawn  of 
the  year  2000.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  wouldn’t  affect  automated  cash 
machine  withdrawals  or  credit-card 
transactions.  Member  banks  can 
settle  their  year-end  accounts  and 
correct  any  defects  that  may  occur. 


Short  Takes 

SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  INC.  today 
will  officially  launch  its  Jini  technol¬ 
ogy  and  announce  partners  that  will 

be  making  Jini  products _ INTEL 

CORP.  will  invest  more  than  $30 
million  in  videoconferencing  equip¬ 
ment  maker  PICTURETEL  CORP.  as 
part  of  a  joint  product  development 
pact. . . .  ORIGIN  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
SvfSiNr.SS  INC.  in  Dallas  will  take 
over  management  and  maintenance 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.-based  PHILIPS 
DISPLAY  COMPONENTS  CORP.’s 
SAP  R/3  software  under  a  three- 
year,  multimillion-dollar  contract. 
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FDX  Opts  for  OradeSDB 

Some  see  move  as  step  away  from  Sybase 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

FDX  Corp.  has  caused  a  bit  of  a 
database  stir  by  announcing  it 
will  soon  begin  using  Oracle 
Corp.’s  OracleS  database  as  the 
foundation  of  its  global  infor¬ 
mation  systems  rather  than  a 
system  from  Sybase  Inc., 
whose  database  tools  FDX  had 
earlier  standardized  on. 

In  recent  years,  Emeryville, 
Calif -based  Sybase  has  strug¬ 
gled  to  stay  profitable,  and 
when  a  large  user  such  as 
Memphis-based  FDX,  which 
owns  Federal  Express  Corp. 
and  several  other  delivery 
companies,  adopts  a  compet¬ 


ing  company’s  product,  other 
users  take  notice. 

FDX  has  taken  pains  to  say 
its  decision  doesn’t  mean  a 
move  away  from  Sybase. 
“Sybase  is  a  valued  supplier 
and  a  key  player  in  many 
strategic  .  .  .  and  operations 
systems  under  development,” 
said  Robert  Carter,  FDX’s  chief 
technology  officer. 

Sybase  provides  the  under¬ 
lying  database  technology  for 
FedEx  FullView,  a  logistics  ap¬ 
plication  for  package  content; 
FedEx  World,  a  multilanguage 
shipping  application;  and 
FedEx  Signature  Release,  a 


package  information  system, 
he  said. 

EedEx  is  also  looking  at 
Sybase’s  mobile  and  embedded 
database  technolo¬ 
gy  for  synchroniz¬ 
ing  laptops,  hand¬ 
helds  and  pagers 
for  its  mobile  work¬ 
force. 

But  FDX  chose 
Redwood  Shores, 

Calif -based  Ora¬ 
cle’s  database  to  be 
the  core  of  a  new 
global  information 
system  that  gives 
its  internal  users 
quick  access  to  cus¬ 
tomer  information 
in  its  various  tracking  systems. 

To  do  that,  FDX  will  build 
several  data  marts  of  customer 
information  to  help  better  tar¬ 
get  its  sales  efforts. 


Merv  Adrian,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  this 
deal  shows  that  FDX  isn’t  “let¬ 
ting  company  stan¬ 
dards  policies  be¬ 
come  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  achieving 
the  right  fit.” 

Sanjeev  Varma, 
an  analyst  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based 
Gartner  Group 
Inc.,  said  Sybase 
may  begin  attract¬ 
ing  more  cus¬ 
tomers  with  its 
mobile  database 
technology,  but  it 
will  likely  lose  out 
on  more  of  the  corporate  en¬ 
terprise  database  deals  be¬ 
cause  it  can’t  offer  as  much  as 
rivals  Oracle,  IBM  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  I 


FDX  CTO  Robert  Car¬ 
ter  still  calls  Sybase  a 
“valued  supplier” 


MICROSOFT  HEEDS 
CRY  EOR  CHANGE 


Cost,  license  facelift 
for  Terminal  Server 

BY  APRIL  JACOBS 

OWING  TO  user 
complaints,  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  said  it  is 
cutting  prices  and 
simplifying  licens¬ 
ing  for  its  Windows  NT  4.0 
Terminal  Server  operating  sys¬ 
tem  starting  next  week. 

Users  see  Terminal  Server,  a 
multiuser  version  of  Windows 
NT,  as  a  cheaper  desktop  alter¬ 
native  to  Windows  NT  work¬ 
station  or  Windows  98  because 
it  allows  network  administra¬ 
tors  to  tightly  control  users’ 
desktops  and  centrally  main¬ 
tain  operating  system  and  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  changes  include  lifting  a 
requirement  that  all  Terminal 
Server  clients  also  be  licensed 
with  NT  Workstation,  which 
retails  for  up  to  $250.  Now,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  require  users  to  get 
a  Terminal  Server  Client  Ac¬ 
cess  License,  which  costs  $109 
(see  chart). 

Microsoft  also  will  sell  In¬ 
ternet  connector  licenses  to 
companies  that  use  Terminal 
Server  to  host  a  Web  site.  The 
license,  which  costs  $9,999,  al¬ 
lows  access  for  up  to  200  con¬ 


current  users.  That  frees  com¬ 
panies  from  having  to  make 
sure  that  outside  users  access¬ 
ing  their  Internet  site  also  have 
a  Terminal  Server  client. 

John  Byrne,  vice  president  of 
distributed  technology  at  Bal¬ 
timore-based  Mercantile-Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Co.,  said  the 
new  licensing  scheme  isn’t  just 
simpler  to  keep  track  of,  but 
also  less  expensive. 


Costs  Come  Down 

Windows  Terminal  Server 
licensing  costs: 

L  Windows  Client  Access  ; 
License:  $109  ? 

E  File  and  Print  License:  $39 

Concurrent  License  for  In-  i 
ternet-based  nonemployee 
users  (supports  up  to  200 
users):  $9,999  I 

SOURCE:  MICROSOFT  CORP.. 

REDMOND.  WASH. 

“We  are  so  pleased,  because 
we  were  one  of  the  voices  cry¬ 
ing,  ‘Please  change  this,’  ” 
Byrne  said.  With  the  new 
licensing  scheme,  Microsoft 
“has  broken  it  down  to  the 
point  where  it  makes  sense,” 
he  added. 

Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  has 
almost  1,000  users  with  Termi¬ 
nal  Server,  and  Byrne  said 


eliminating  the  need  to  license 
NT  Workstation  will  save  him 
$200  per  user  per  year. 

Bill  Bayer,  manager  of  infor- 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

The  virtual  private  network 
strategy  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  un¬ 
veiled  last  week  is  the  most 
complete  scheme  for  letting 
users  securely  send  data  over 
public  networks  such  as  the  In¬ 
ternet,  industry  analysts  said. 

Although  virtual  private  net¬ 
works  (VPN)  were  expected  to 
take  off  last  year,  most  large 
users  expressed  reluctance  to 
use  Internet  VPNs,  citing  secu¬ 
rity,  performance  and  control 
concerns. 

But  users  are  expected  to 
start  warming  up  to  VPNs  — 
and  Cisco’s  package  of  hard¬ 
ware  add-ons  and  routing  and 
management  software  should 
help  that  happen,  analysts  said. 
“Momentum  is  building,  and  I 
expect  business-to-business  E- 
commerce  to  be  a  big  driver,” 
said  John  Morency,  an  analyst 
at  Renaissance  Worldwide  Inc. 
in  Newton,  Mass. 

Today,  most  VPNs  are  used 
to  cut  the  cost  of  supporting 


mation  technology  at  Komatsu 
Canada  Ltd.,  a  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  maker  in  Mississauga, 
Ontario,  said  the  complexity 
and  expense  of  the  old  licens¬ 
ing  scheme  may  have  scared 
potential  adopters  away.  “This 
was  mainly  a  money  issue  they 
were  having,  and  they  will  ac¬ 
celerate  deployment  of  Termi¬ 
nal  Server,”  he  said.  I 


remote  workers  and  interna¬ 
tional  offices  rather  than  to 
replace  dedicated  networks. 
However,  the  auto  industry  is 
using  a  VPN,  the  Automotive 
Network  Exchange,  to  tie  auto¬ 
makers  to  their  suppliers  [CW, 
Sept.  7]. 

The  Cisco  announcement 
has  swayed  at  least  one  user  to¬ 
ward  VPNs.  The  United  Net¬ 
work  for  Organ  Sharing  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  considering 
a  VPN  to  replace  its  existing 
network,  said  Berkeley  Keck, 
the  agency’s  information  tech¬ 
nology  director.  “Cisco’s  com¬ 
bination  of  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  would  help  us  meet  all 
our  needs,”  he  said. 

Cisco  is  far  from  the  only 
major  networking  vendor 
pitching  VPN  offerings.  3Com 
Corp.,  Northern  Telecom  Ltd.’s 
Nortel  Network  division  and 
Cabletron  Systems  Inc.  all  sell 
various  VPN  components,  as 
do  smaller,  lesser-known  com¬ 
panies.  I 


Cisco  Move  May  Spur  VPNs 
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Y2K  CRUNCH  TIME  IS 
HERE  EOR  RETAILERS 


Firms  must  assure  supply-chain  readiness 
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Going  Vertical 

!  Sample  of  business-to-business  electronic-commerce  Web  sites 

. . 

WHAT  IT  SELLS 

VITAL  STATS 

;  www.chemdex.com 

K  (Oct. '98  debut) 

Chemical  andbBio- 
chemical  reagents 

300,000  products:  130 
suppliers 

f;  www.netbuy.com 

H  (June  '98  debut) 

Electronic  components 

$1.5B  in  inventory;  more 
than  1,400  suppliers 

k  www.metalsite.com 

1  (Dec.  '98  debut) 

Steel 

$25M  to  $30M  in  sales 
per  month  projected 

i  www.agrimall.com 

1  (Nov.  '98  debut) 

Farm  equipment,  real 
estate,  livestock 

$100M  in  inventory;  150 
sellers 

BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 
NEW  YORK 

Retailers  soon 

must  begin  plac¬ 
ing  orders  for 
products  to  be 
delivered  early 
next  year.  So  some  are  getting 
more  aggressive  in  seeking  an¬ 
swers  about  the  year  2000 
compliance  of  the  supply  chain 
that  merchandise  will  move 
through. 

At  the  National  Retail  Feder¬ 
ation  conference  here  last 
week,  retailers  said  the  best 
they  can  do  is  find  the  most  vi¬ 
tal  links  and  target  them  heavi¬ 
ly.  But  questions  about  the  sup¬ 
ply  chain’s  readiness  remain. 

“If  you  want  to  do  business 
with  us,  you’ve  got  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  some  tangible  way 
that  you  are  going  to  be  ready,” 
said  Barbara  McIntyre,  direc¬ 
tor  of  administration  for  year 
2000  conversion  at  ShopKo 
Stores  Inc.  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
ShopKo’s  efforts  to  contact 
suppliers  in  writing  have  often 
yielded  only  boilerplate  re¬ 
sponses,  she  said. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Windows  2000 

with  Windows  2000  this  year,” 
said  Rob  Enderle,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “Windows  95  and  98 
were  both  midyear  releases.  I 
don’t  see  a  difference  in  the 
timing  of  Windows  2000,  and 
there’s  a  lot  more  going  on  this 
year  than  ever  before  —  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  developers  may  have 
to  deal  with  emergency  Y2K 
situations.  And  don’t  forget 
that  this  is  the  most  complex 
product  they’ve  ever  come  out 
with.” 

Michael  Silver,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.,  said  he  too 
isn’t  expecting  a  release  until 
well  into  the  first  half  of  2000. 
And  he’s  telling  clients  not  to 
deploy  the  operating  system 
until  the  first  service  pack  is 
released,  so  that  may  push  any 
deployment  possibilities  back 


Brian  Hume,  president  of 
Martec  International  Inc.,  an 
Atlanta-based  retail  consulting 
firm,  said  many  small  but  im¬ 
portant  retail  suppliers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  answer  that  they  are 
compliant  even  if  they  don’t 
know  what  it  means  to  be 
ready  for  the  year  2000. 

Betty  Gruber  Smith,  director 
of  MIS  at  Guess  Inc.,  a  clothier 
based  in  Los  Angeles,  said  the 
company  is  paying  personal 
calls  on  suppliers  overseas  to 


TIP  BOX 


Y2K  and  the 
Supply  Chain 

Contact  vendors  by  mail.  Don't  be 
discouraged  by  a  low  rate  of  return:  a  mailing 
serves  to  heighten  awareness. 

Contact  vendors  by  phone  or  in  person. 

Companies  seem  more  willing  to  share 
information  about  readiness  this  way,  and  it 
doesn't  require  them  to  commit  in  writing. 

Prioritize  your  vendor  list.  Consider 
replacing  those  that  won't  be  ready. 

Make  sure  EDI  translators  are  year  2000- 
compliant. 


another  six  months. 

The  reason  may  be  that 
many  users  say  they  have  no 
intention  of  buying  Windows 
2000  until  they  have  gotten 
through  the  year  2000. 

“Is  it  going  to  have  an  impact 
on  us?  None  whatsoever,”  said 
Jeff  Miller,  senior  enterprise 
network  engineer  at  the  Chica¬ 
go  Mercantile  Exchange. 
“We’ve  already  locked  our 
doors  because  of  Y2K.  I’m  not 
bringing  anything  that  big  in 
here  until  we  get  through  that.” 

“This  is  a  highly  complex 
system,”  said  Mike  Riley,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Internet  application  de¬ 
velopment  at  R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons  Co.  in  Downers  Grove, 
Ill.  “We  can’t  bring  this  in  un¬ 
less  we’re  completely  ready, 
and  I’ve  got  to  see  what  Y2K 
brings  us.” 

And  while  Microsoft  says 
NT  4.0  is  a  good  option  for 
users  who  need  NT  but  are 
waiting  for  Windows  2000 
(previously  called  NT  5.0),  in¬ 
dustry  watchers  said  locked 


determine  their  year  2000 
compliance.  But  the  retailer 
is  trying  to  avoid  cutting  off 
well-established  relationships 
with  manufacturers  that  aren’t 
ready.  “Quality  is  a  big  con¬ 
cern,”  Smith  said,  and  drop¬ 
ping  long-time  vendors  be¬ 
cause  of  year  2000  concerns 
would  mean  resorting  to  less 
familiar  vendors. 

As  a  contingency  plan  in  its 
logistics  operations,  Belk  Inc. 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is  evaluating 
United  Parcel  Service  of 
America  Inc.  and  FDX  Corp.’s 
RPS  as  carriers  for  small  pack¬ 
ages,  said  Michael  Rescigno, 
the  department  store  chain’s 
transportation  services  man¬ 
ager.  But  other  firms  are  doing 
the  same  and  also  want  to  be  at 
the  front  of  the  line,  he  said. 

Some  retailers  have  found 
reason  to  be  cautiously  opti¬ 
mistic.  “The  nightmare  of  any 
logistics  executive  is  to  wake 
up  on  Jan.  2  and  find  out  that 
you  cannot  move  merchan¬ 
dise,”  said  Dennis  Smith,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  logistics 
at  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.’s 
Mervyn’s  California  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain.  “We  think  we 
have  it  fixed.”  I 


corporate  doors  may  bar  sales 
of  that  as  well. 

And  there  are  other  ripple 
effects,  Enderle  said.  Microsoft 
could  face  “a  fairly  significant 
problem  in  terms  of  revenue” 
next  year.  “Our  customers, 
which  are  Fortune  1,000  and 
Fortune  500,  are  not  going  to 
move  to  Office  2000  until  they 
get  Windows  2000.  The  same 
will  probably  go  for  the  Back¬ 
Office  suite,  too.  ...  I  have  a 
hard  time  seeing  Microsoft 
having  anywhere  near  the 
growth  they’ve  had  in  the  last 
few  years,”  he  said. 

Microsoft  last  week  report¬ 
ed  net  income  of  $1.98  billion 
for  the  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  a 
74%  increase  over  the  same 
quarter  in  1997.  Revenue  for 
the  quarter  totaled  $4.94  bil¬ 
lion,  a  38%  increase  from  a 
year  earlier. 

Windows  NT  sales  last  year 
rose  to  1.56  million  licenses,  up 
from  1.22  million  in  1997,  ac¬ 
cording  to  International  Data 
Corp.  I 


Continued  from  page  1 

Portals 

a  needed  part.  In  some  cases, 
there  might  be  an  18-  to  20- 
week  lead  time  to  get  it. 

But  using  the  NetBuy  portal. 
Child  said,  he  can  search  53 
distributors  in  30  seconds,  find 
out  instantly  if  the  part  is  in 
stock  and  order  it. 

Some  observers  suggest  that 
companies  might  be  reluctant 
to  buy  goods  this  way.  Childs 
said,  for  example,  that  he  will 
use  NetBuy  for  only  about  5% 
of  his  company’s  purchases. 

Hot  Properties 

But  third-party  companies, 
like  AgriMall.com  for  livestock 
and  farm  gear  and  biochemical 
supplier  Chemdex  Corp.  set¬ 
ting  up  vertical  market  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  and  informa¬ 
tion  sites,  will  be  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  categories  on 
the  Web,  according  to  Volpe 
Brown  Whelan  &  Co. 

The  San  Francisco-based  in¬ 
vestment  bank  predicts  that 
the  amount  of  purchased 
goods  that  go  through  such 
third  parties  will  shoot  from 
$750  million  this  year  to  $211 
billion  by  2002.  In  that  year, 
these  “infomediaries”  stand  to 
make  $20  billion  in  transaction 
fees  and  advertising,  the  firm 
said  in  a  report  last  week. 

The  reason?  Buyers  want 
one-stop  shopping,  complete 
and  accurate  information  and 
trusted  advice.  Because  they 
can’t  expect  to  get  that  from 
vendors  with  vested  interests, 
growing  numbers  of  third  par¬ 
ties  will  set  up  portal  sites  in 
vertical  markets,  said  Charles 
Finnic,  an  analyst  at  "Volpe 
Brown. 

“The  major  shift  that  occurs 
on  the  Web  in  commerce  is 
that  power  shifts  from  sellers 
to  buyers,”  Finnic  said.  The  ad¬ 


vantage  is  twofold:  Buyers  can 
access  more  data  to  help  them 
negotiate  price  and  can  aban¬ 
don  one  seller  for  another  on 
the  Web  for  little  or  no  cost. 

“From  the  scientist’s  point  of 
view,  we  always  want  some¬ 
thing  that  won’t  take  up  much 
of  our  time  because  we’d 
rather  spend  it  at  the  lab 
bench,”  said  Chemdex  user 
Kim  Ha,  a  scientist  at  Eos 
Biotechnology  Inc.  in  South 
San  Francisco. 

On  the  Chemdex  site,  pass¬ 
words  can  trigger  automatic 
entry  of  information  in  pur¬ 
chase  order  forms  such  as  the 
proper  cost  center,  and  busi¬ 
ness  rules  can  preset  spending 
limits  and  approval  cycles. 

Genentech  Inc.,  a  South  San 
Francisco  biotechnology  com¬ 
pany  that  helped  Chemdex  set 
up  the  system,  uses  Chemdex 
software  that  lets  it  enforce  ne¬ 
gotiated  pricing  with  preferred 
suppliers.  “What  we’re  doing 
fundamentally  is  making  a 
very  efficient  market  where  it’s 
been  inefficient,”  said  David 
Perry,  president  of  Chemdex. 

Valuable  Connection 

The  more  fragmented  the 
vertical  market,  the  more  likely 
that  the  business-to-business 
vertical  portal  will  succeed, 
analysts  said.  For  instance, 
buyers  and  sellers  often  have  a 
hard  time  connecting  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  such  as  biochemicals  or 
electronics  because  there  are 
so  many  specialized  areas. 

Yet  buyers  have  been  slow  to 
catch  on.  “A  lot  of  buyers  are 
still  wondering  if  this  is  the 
best  way  to  buy  goods,”  said 
Erina  DuBois,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Genentech,  for  instance,  ex¬ 
pects  only  half  of  its  research- 
and-development  spending  to 
be  done  via  Chemdex  because 
its  major  supplier  isn’t  listed 
on  the  site,  said  purchasing  di¬ 
rector  Jim  Latimer.  I 
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THERE’S  AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  MEETING. THE  CFO  NEEDS  NUMBERS  BY  NOON! 


You  Need  Them 

Fast 

You  Need  Them 

Right 

You  Need 

CFO  Vision 


When  you’re  under  pressure  to  nnake  critical 
business  decisions,  CFO  Vision  software  delivers 
the  timely  and  accurate  information  you  need. 

CFO  Vision  is  the  single  source  for  all  your 
key  business  information,  both  financial  and  non- 
financial— readily  accessible  for  interactive  analysis 
and  reporting.  It’s  never  been  easier  to  see  product 
and  customer  profitability,  the  potential  impact  of  a 
reorganization,  or  key  performance  indicators— 
in  any  currency. 

You  can  view  your  business  from  all  angles 
because  CFO  Vision  is  the  first  financial  consoli¬ 
dation  and  reporting  software  that  integrates 
flexible  multidimensional  analysis  (OLAP).  All  from 
one  vendor... SAS  Institute,  the  leading  name  in 
decision  support  at  more  than  29,000  companies 
worldwide  including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  closer  look,  give  us  a  call  or  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/cfo 
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SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Belter  Decision  Making 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark,  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Now  more  than  ever,  you  need  the  most  advanced  and  powerful 
network  management  software  you  can  find. 

That’s  why  so  many  network  managers  today  are  switching 
to  Network/T™  Pro. 

Because  when  you  manage  your  network  with  Network/TPro, 
you  know  more — about  what’s  in  your  network,  how  it’s  con¬ 
nected,  its  status,  and  its  performance.  Which  gives  you  totai 
control — exactly  what  you  need  to  deliver  the  quaiity  of  service 
your  users  have  ali  been  demanding. 

Not  only  can  you  identify  the  impact  network  probiems 
have  on  your  business,  you  can  resolve  these  problems  before  your 
users  are  ever  affected.  By  centrally  managing  your  network  as  an 

integrated  part  of  your  business. 
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Network/TPro  optimizes  perfor¬ 
mance,  provides  enhanced 
manageability,  and  dramatically 
reduces  downtime. 

Network/TPro  provides 
substantially  more  functionality 
than  any  other  network  manage¬ 
ment  solution.  Whether  it’s  ATM, 


Frame  Relay  or 
Switch,  TCP/IP  or 
IPX,  DECNet  or 
SNA,  Network/TPro 
gives  you  a 
consistent  way  to 
manage  your  entire 
network,  across 
any  platform,  proto¬ 
col,  or  network 
operating  system. 

And  with  its  centralized,  policy-based  approach,  aligning  network 
management  to  business  objectives  has  finally  become  a  reality. 

Best  of  all,  Network/T  Pro  is  part  of  CA’s  family  of  acclaimed 
management  products  built  on  a  common  framework.  So,  as  your 
role  evolves  to  encompass  other  enterprise  requirements,  you  can 
incrementally  implement  additional  solutions  in  an  integrated 
fashion.  Just  what  you  would  expect  from  the  industry  leader  in 
network  and  systems  management. 

To  change  your  network  management  point  of  view,  visit 
www.cai.com/ads/networkitpro  or  call  1  -877-2  GO  FOR  IT. 


From  the  status  of  your  WAN,  to  in-depth  performance 
metrics,  Network/T”  Pro  views  your  entire  network  from  a 
business  perspective. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


Network/T  Pro 
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IT  Doing  Less  Development  More  Installation,  Outsourcing 


BY  JULIA  KING 

AND  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Forget  software  development 
—  corporate  information  tech¬ 
nology  groups  are  busy  in¬ 
stalling  packaged  business  ap¬ 
plications,  integrating  other 
off-the-shelf  software  and 
managing  outside  service 
providers.  And  when  they’re 
doing  new  software  develop¬ 
ment,  you  can  bet  it  involves 
Internet  technology. 

Those  are  among  the  find¬ 
ings  from  a  Meta  Group  Inc. 
survey  of 426  companies. 

Last  year,  corporate  IT 
groups  spent  33%  less  time  and 
money  on  traditional  software 
development  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Outsourcing  increased 
42%  during  that  year,  while 
work  on  packaged  applications 
increased  by  a  factor  of  three. 

“One  big  theme  we  see  is  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  IT  orga¬ 
nization  from  software  devel¬ 
oper  to  systems  integrator,” 
said  Howard  Rubin,  a  Meta 
Group  research  fellow. 

That’s  the  case  at  Akzo 
Nobel  Inc.,  a  chemical  compa¬ 
ny  in  Chicago.  “We  are  in  the 
process  of  implementing  pack¬ 
aged  solutions  like  SAP  to 
replace  all  of  our  homegrown 
software,”  said  Bram  Reinders, 
information  manager.  “Our 
strategy  is  to  use  packages 
wherever  possible.” 


increases  slowed  last  year  to 
5%.  At  the  same  time,  staff 
turnover  —  which  had  been 
increasing  over  the  past  few 


years  —  decreased  by  0.5%. 
“Opportunistic  job-hopping 
appears  to  have  leveled  off,” 
Rubin  said. 


Jenni  Lehman,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  turnover  may 
have  leveled  off  because  many 


IT  professionals  are  on  year 
2000  projects  and  have  been 
offered  incentives  to  complete 
the  work. 

“Like  a  wartime  workforce, 
loyalty  may  have  kicked  in,” 
she  said.  I 


“  12  new  branch  offices. 

Three  business-critical  applications  to  deploy. 
35  new  employees  to  train. 
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No  Rest  for  the  Weary 

The  shift  to  packaged  soft¬ 
ware  hasn’t  necessarily  meant 
less  work  for  IT.  Last  year,  the 
number  of  hours  worked  per 
year  increased  by  almost  2%. 
At  the  same  time,  IT  staffers 
saw  their  training  days  drop 
from  an  average  of  8.2  in  1997 
to  7.4  last  year. 

Because  of  the  Internet 
push,  network  and  Internet 
staff  continue  to  be  hot  hiring 
areas,  but  programmers  are  the 
hardest  to  recruit,  the  Meta 
survey  showed. 

At  Akzo  Nobel,  most  new 
development  is  primarily 
around  the  Internet,  Reinders 
said.  Spending  on  Internet 
technology  at  the  company  has 
doubled  every  year  since  1996. 

But  overall,  Meta  found  that 
IT  budget  growth  is  slowing. 
From  1997  to  1998,  IT  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  rev¬ 
enue  grew  by  a  mere  0.2%. 
That  compares  with  a  5.1% 
increase  from  1996  to  1997, 
Rubin  said.  Similarly,  IT  salary 
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ERP  Apps  Promise  Profit  Analysis,  But  Prove  Complex 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

ERP  vendors  are  starting  to 
launch  high-level  business 
analysis  applications  designed 


for  senior  executives  who  want 
to  figure  out  how  to  maximize 
corporate  profits. 

But  much  of  the  technology 


being  promised  by  the  likes  of 
Oracle  Corp.,  PeopleSoft  Inc. 
and  SAP  AG  is  still  in  the  for¬ 
mative  stages.  And  users  who 


adopt  the  software  often  have 
to  master  new  ways  of  looking 
at  their  businesses  —  a  process 
that  can  be  complex  and  re- 


With  Citrix  server-based  computing  software,  it’s 
easier  than  ever  to  manage  branch  offices,  deploy 
new  applications  and  train  users— all  by  yourself. 


It’s  true!  Citrix®  MetaFrame™  and  WinFrame®  are  the  preferred 
application  deployment  solutions  for  thousands  of  companies 
wanting  to  extend  access  to  business-critical  Windows®-based 
applications  while  reducing  the  total  cost  of  application  ownership. 


Fast  deployment  capabilities  get  more  users  the  applications  they  need  every  day. 

With  Citrix,  all  vital  applications  can  be  deployed  in  minutes  from  one  location.  No  more  time- 
consuming  installations  on  your  various  client  devices.  Plus,  you  no  longer  have  to  deal  with 
version  control  issues,  multiple  system  configurations  or  data  replication.  This  way,  you’re  free 
to  provide  top-quality  deployment,  management  and  support  for  your  entire  organization. 


Single-point  control  means  you  can  do  your  job  easiei — without  leaving  your  desk. 

MetaFrame  and  WinFrame  give  administrators  powerful  management  and  scalability  tools  they 
can  use  right  from  their  desktop.  Without  leaving  their  chairs,  they  can  support  thousands  of  users, 
monitor  application  access,  troubleshoot  problems,  train  end  users  and  install  software  updates. 

See  what  77%  of  Fortune  100  companies  already  know— Citrix  works! 

Discover  for  yourself  how  thousands  of  leading  companies  are  solving  the  problems  of  enterprise¬ 
wide  application  deployment  and  increasing  productivity  with  Citrix  MetaFrame  and  WinFrame. 

To  learn  how  Citrix  can  help  you,  call  888-564-7630  or 
visit  www.citrix.com/drive1  for  a  FREE  Test  Drive  CD-ROM. 


CITRIX* 


O  Cop>Ti^t  1990-1998,  Cimx  SyMcins.  Inc.  All  ri^is  rc«eri‘cd.  Quia  and  WinFrAmr  are  irgiuercd  tradenurki,  and  MetaFrame  a  a  crademaii  of  Cicnx  Syuetm,  Inc.  All  uckcr  products  and  servtces  are 
trademarks  or  service  marks  ul  their  re^xctive  companies.  Technical  speaficanons  and  availability  are  sub}cc<  to  change  without  prior  notice.  Made  in  the  U.S.A. 


quire  big  changes  internally. 

For  example,  since  late  1996, 
Foremost  Farms  USA  has  been 
using  an  activity-based  costing 
application  that  Oracle  bought 
last  year.  The  software  already 
has  paid  for  itself  by  giving  the 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  dairy  coopera¬ 
tive  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
what  it  costs  to  produce  items 
such  as  milk  and  cottage 
cheese,  said  corporate  con¬ 
troller  Mark  Graupman. 

But  the  application  is  run¬ 
ning  at  only  one  of  the  three 
plants  in  its  fluid  products  di¬ 
vision,  in  part  because  the  soft¬ 
ware-based  accounting  model 
created  by  the  cooperative  “is 
too  complicated  and  [requires] 
too  much  capturing  of  data,” 
Graupman  said. 

Running  “what-if”  analyses 
can  be  unwieldy  as  a  result, 
Graupman  said.  The  coopera¬ 
tive  is  simplifying  its  account¬ 
ing  model  in  preparation  for 
widening  the  software’s  use. 

Oracle  last  week  announced 
plans  to  meld  the  costing  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  “balanced  score- 
card”  application  that  mea¬ 
sures  corporate  performance 
in  different  categories,  plus 
two  other  analysis  applications 
that  are  due  out  in  early  2000. 

PeopleSoft  this  month  began 
to  ship  the  first  members  of  a 
similar  analysis  suite.  And  SAP, 
the  top  dog  among  vendors  of 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  applications,  said  strate¬ 
gic-analysis  software  it’s  devel¬ 
oping  should  be  ready  for  test¬ 
ing  by  a  small  number  of  users 
in  April  or  May. 

But  much  is  still  to  come. 

Oracle  said  a  coirunon  Java- 
based  user  interface  for  its 
tools  won’t  be  ready  until  late 
this  year.  PeopleSoft  has  the 
same  schedule  for  a  simplified 
user  interface  that  can  be  tai¬ 
lored  for  different  users,  plus 
more  applications  to  round  out 
its  suite.  SAP  is  still  hashing 
out  how  to  stage  development 
of  the  different  analysis  tools  it 
has  promised. 

Thermo  King  Corp.  also 
uses  Oracle’s  activity-based 
costing  software.  Measuring 
costs  based  on  production 
steps,  such  as  the  number  of 
machine  operations,  is  much 
more  accurate  than  simply 
tracking  the  time  put  in  by 
workers,  said  Mark  Sanquist,  a 
senior  systems  analyst  at  the 
Minneapolis  maker  of  refriger¬ 
ation  systems.  But  installing 
the  software  “was  a  major  ef¬ 
fort”  for  Thermo  King’s  plants, 
he  added.  I 
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Both,  now  that  you  can  buy  workstations  for  close 

to  the  price  of  desktops. 
Introducing  the  Affordable 
Performance  Line  of  Compaq 
Professional  Workstations, 
featuring  the  AP200,  AP400 
and  AP500.  Powerful  standards 


Is  it  about  making 
my  end  users  love  me? 
Or  making  the  IT  guy 
in  the  next  building 
hate  me? 


based  systems 

that  are  as  manageable  and  reliable 
as  the  PC  environments  they  fit  into. 

And,  with  Compaq’s  Intelligent 
Manageability,  you  get  the  tools  to 
better  manage  your  network.  Keeping 
costs  down,  your  neighbors  jealous  and 
your  end  users  ecstatic.  To  buy  direct 
from  Compaq  or  from  a  reseller,  call 
1-800-AT- COMPAQ  or  visit  www.compaq.com/envy. 


Compaq  Professional  Workstation  AP200 

•  Intel®  Pentium®  11  processor 
350,400  or  4S0  MHz 

•  512  KB  cache  &  100  MHz 
front  side  bus 

•  64  or  128  MB  RAM  standard 
(expandable  to  384) 

•  6.4  GB  Ultra  ATA  or  4.3  GB 
Wide  Ultra  SCSI  Hard  Drive^ 

•  6  slots/5  bays 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM^ 

•  EISA  GLoria  Synergy+  or 
Matrox  G200  iidth  AGP 
graphics  support 

•  Microsoft® 

Windotus  hrr®4.0 
pre-installed 

•  Configured  your 
way  with  prices 
startmg  at  $1,683‘  pe.nVum-U 


Better  answers; 
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USERS  DISCOVER  DARK  SIDE 
OE  HELP  DESK  OUTSOURCING 


Bad  contracts  lead  to  endless  frustration 


BY  JULIA  KING 

O  MATTER  what 
his  question  was 
or  who  picked  up 
the  phone  to  an¬ 
swer  it,  Handle- 
man  Corp.  CIO  Bill  Stapleton 
got  the  same  song  and  dance 
whenever  he  called  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  outsourced  off-site  help 
desk. 

“They’d  tell  me  it  sounded 
like  a  communications 
problem  and  that  com¬ 
munications  was  not 
their  problem.  ‘Check 
with  your  own  people,’  ’’ 
he  recalled. 

Instead,  Stapleton  de¬ 
manded  that  the  out¬ 
sourcer  locate  its  help 
desk  workers  on  Han- 
dleman’s  premises.  That 
way,  he  said,  information 
technology  workers 
from  the  two  companies 
could  “sit  next  to  each 
other,  eyeball-to-eyeball, 
to  figure  things  out  in  a  few 
minutes  rather  than  hours.” 

Now,  he’s  going  a  step  fur¬ 
ther.  He  plans  to  fire  the  out¬ 
sourcer  and  bring  the  help 
desk  back  in-house  at  the  $1 
billion,  Troy,  Mich.-based  mu¬ 
sic  distributor. 

Stapleton  isn’t  alone.  More 
than  15%  of  200  large  compa¬ 
nies  surveyed  are  dumping 
their  outsourced  help  desk 
workers  because  of  poor  per¬ 
formance,  according  to  re¬ 
search  by  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

And  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  uncov¬ 
ered  a  similar  trend  in  a  1998 
survey  of  50  help  desk  man¬ 
agers  at  Fortune  1,000  compa¬ 
nies.  “For  every  company  I 
talked  to  that’s  hiring  an  out¬ 
sourcer,  I  talked  to  another 
that  is  bringing  the  help  desk 
back  in-house  [because  of] 
vendors’  poor  performance,” 
said  Forrester  analyst  Matthew 
Nordan. 

Chief  among  users’  com¬ 
plaints  are  that  outsourcers’ 
failure  to  learn  their  business 
prevents  them  from  answering 
users’  questions.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  calls  are  bounced  back  to 
customer  companies.  The  re¬ 


sult  is  a  loop  in  which  frustrat¬ 
ed  end  users  are  left  in  the 
lurch  or  have  to  figure  things 
out  for  themselves. 

“In  addition  to  technicians, 
help  desks  ideally  need  to  be 
staffed  with  subject-matter  ex¬ 
perts  so  when  users  call  with 
questions  about  how  an  ac- 
counts-payable  module  is  used 
at  a  company,  there’s  someone 
who  knows  that  from  a  sub¬ 


ject-matter  standpoint,”  said 
Peter  McGarahan,  former  help 
desk  manager  at  Taco  Bell  Inc. 
McGarahan  now  is  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  Help  Desk 
2000,  an  Atlanta-based  mem¬ 
bership  organization  for  help 
desk  professionals. 

In  other  words,  an  out¬ 
sourcer’s  knowledge  of  the 
client’s  business  environment 
is  important.  At  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  San  Francisco,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  single  broken  printer  can 
add  up  to  more  than  $1  million 
in  lost  business  per  day. 

“Loans  and  mortgages  are  a 
key  business  for  us,”  said  Bren¬ 
da  Iniguez,  systems  manager. 
“To  a  big  outsourcing  compa¬ 
ny,  one  printer  may  not  be  a  big 
deal.  But  the  internal  help  desk 
here  would  characterize  that 
as  a  ‘Severity  One’  problem. 
They  know  that  a  broken  print¬ 
er  means  32  to  36  pages  of  loan 
documents  can’t  get  printed. 
And  if  nobody  is  printing  and 
signing  loan  documents,  no 
revenues  are  being  booked.” 

Vendors  aren’t  the  only  ones 
at  fault.  Users  with  unrealistic 
or  overblown  expectations  of 
huge  cost  savings  are  big  cul¬ 
prits  when  help  desk  outsourc¬ 
ing  fails. 


“Broken  help  desk  processes 
and  problems  aren’t  going  to 
be  magically  fixed  by  out¬ 
sourcing,”  said  Meta  Group  an¬ 
alyst  Kurt  Johnson.  “I  can  al¬ 
most  guarantee  that  compa¬ 
nies  outsourcing  help  desks 
purely  out  of  cost  motivations 
are  going  to  end  up  dissatis¬ 
fied.” 

None  of  that  surprises  expe¬ 
rienced  help  desk  managers, 
who  learned  firsthand  that 
outsourcing  is  a  process 
fraught  with  potentially  deep 
pitfalls.  The  challenges 
start  during  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  carry  all 
the  way  through  to  day- 
to-day  operations,  which 
must  continually  be  mon¬ 
itored  and  re-evaluated. 

The  city  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  for  example,  has  been 
paying  close  to  $1  million 
per  month  for  data  center, 
help  desk  and  other  IT 
services  under  a  seven- 
year  contract  with  SCT 
Corp.  in  Malvern,  Pa.  The 
contract  started  in  1995. 

Yet  when  the  city  hired  an 
outside  benchmarking  firm  to 
measure  productivity,  it  found 
that  end  users  were  spending 
twice  as  much  time  trou¬ 
bleshooting  their  own  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  as  did  end 
users  at  “best  practices”  firms. 

“The  bottom  line  is,  you 
have  to  manage  outsourcing 
contracts  very  closely,”  said 
Chris  Pichereau,  deputy  direc¬ 


tor  and  contract  compliance 
officer  in  the  city  CIO’s  office. 

Some  of  the  most  pre¬ 
dictable  pitfalls  have  to  do 
with  contracts  and  pricing,  ex¬ 
perts  said.  Less  obvious  are  the 
problems  resulting  from  users’ 
failure  to  actively  manage  help 
desk  outsourcers. 

On  the  pricing  side,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  multiyear  contracts 
may  appear  cheaper  and  may 
seem  to  provide  more-than-ad- 
equate  help  desk  coverage. 

“But  unless  you  also  build  in 
variables  to  those  agreements, 
you  have  to  live  with  them  for 
10  years,”  said  Albert  DiBuon- 
aventura,  an  IT  analyst  and  for¬ 
mer  help  desk  manager  at  Peco 
Corp.  in  Philadelphia. 

The  key  is  to  be  careful  what 
you  contract  for  —  because 
that’s  precisely  what  vendors 
will  provide,  nothing  more. 
Meanwhile,  your  own  require¬ 
ments  may  change  over  the  life 
of  the  contract. 

For  example,  Peco’s  original 
1994  contract  with  IBM  called 
for  the  vendor  to  furnish  up¬ 
dated  software  to  detect  com¬ 
puter  viruses  every  quarter. 

“But  now  viruses  are  more 
frequent,  and  that’s  not  suffi¬ 
cient,”  DiBuonaventura  said. 
So  Peco  had  to  renegotiate  an 
additional  “document  of  un¬ 
derstanding”  to  get  the  virus 
software  once  a  month.  Usual¬ 
ly,  but  not  always,  there’s  a 
price  tag  attached  to  such 
changes,  he  said. 


Help  Desk  Outsourcing  Ups 

■  Don’t  sell  outsourcing  to  upper  management  as  a  cost  savings 
:  measure 

■  Don’t  outsource  your  first  line  of  support 

■  Know  your  per-user/per-call  support  costs  going  into 
negotiations 

!  "Insist  that  vendors  perform  due-diligence  research  before 
bidding  on  a  contract 

■  Spell  out  agreed-upon  service  levels,  penalties  and  incentives 
in  the  contract 

■  Insist  on  a  contract  manager  and  help  desk  staff  that  are 
dedicated  to  your  company 

■  Budget  5%  to  10%  of  the  total  contract  price  for  internal 
management  of  the  contract 

■  Continually  and  regularly  conduct  internal  user  satisfaction 
surveys 


■  Build  annual  service  level  reevaluations  into  original  contract 


Feedback  Methods 

How  do  you  evaluate  help 
desk  performaftce? 


Automatic  call 
distributor  statistics 


i  lAAOIn  User  satisfaction 
**  surveys _ 

Im  Trouble  tickets 


CO/.  Direct  observation  of 
”  help  desk  call-takers 

f  4%  None  i 

Base;  Survey  of  IT  support  managers  at 
50  Fortunet, 000  companies;  multiple 
I  responses  allowed 


SOURCE;  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC.,  CAMBRIDGE. 
MASS. 


Bill  Kern,  a  consultant  at  In¬ 
ternational  Computer  Negotia¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  Winter  Haven, 
Fla.,  said  he  frequently  comes 
across  contracts  that  contain 
no  service-level  definitions, 
which  he  says  is  a  big  mistake. 

“What  happens  is  that  dur¬ 
ing  negotiations,  companies 
get  swayed  and  get  that  warm, 
fuzzy  feeling  that  the  vendor  is 
going  to  take  care  of  them,” 
Kern  said. 

Then,  after  the  contract  is  in 
place  and  end  users  begin  to 
complain,  “the  cost  of  getting  a 
service-level  agreement  in 
place  can  be  as  much  as  twice 
the  price  of  what  they’re  cur¬ 
rently  paying,”  he  said. 

To  avoid  that  kind  of  bait- 
and-switch,  users  should  re¬ 
quire  vendors  to  conduct  a 
thorough  analysis  of  a  firm’s 
existing  help  desk  as  part  of 
the  bidding  process,  Kern  said. 
“Vendors  need  to  look  at  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  equipment  and  infra¬ 
structure.  They  have  to  know 
how  many  calls  the  current 
help  desk  takes  and  how  those 
calls  are  handled,”  he  said. 

If  they  don’t,  there’s  no  way 
the  vendor  can  realistically 
price  its  services. 

Analysts  also  said  contracts 
should  contain  payment  penal¬ 
ties  if  service  levels  aren’t  met. 
But  they  also  cautioned  that 
vendors  are  likely  to  increase 
prices  on  contracts  that  con¬ 
tain  penalty  clauses. 

On  the  management  side, 
Meta  Group  advises  its  clients 
to  budget  as  much  as  10%  of 
the  overall  contract  price  on 
internal  resources  to  manage 
the  help  desk  and  outsourcing 
contract.  “We  also  recommend 
that  companies  continually  go 
out  and  talk  to  end  users  to  get 
a  sense  of  how  the  contract  is 
working,”  Johnson  said.  I 
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New!  APC  Symmetra'"  Power  Array"'  provides 
7  X  24  protection  for  recentralized  datacenters 


'APC  has  innovative 
technology  which  promises 
reliability,  Symmetra™ 
interacts  smoothly  with  both 
hardware  and  software.  ” 

Ron  O'Reilly,  Field  Support 
Formerly  Manager/IS, 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA 


You've  survived  downsizing  and 
rightsizing.  You've  seen  the  main¬ 
frame  come  and  go  a  few  times. 
Users  who  once  demanded  the 
power  of  distributed  client/server 
are  now  asking  you  to  take  back 
what  you  gave  them  and  make  it 
available  99.999%  of  the  time. 

ARC'S  Award-winning  Symmetra™ 
Power  Array™  can  help.  Designed 
to  handle  complex  computing 
environments,  the  Symmetra  pro¬ 
tects  7  X  24  datacenters  and  enter¬ 
prise  server  farms  like  no  other 
machine.  With  Symmetra's 
advanced  Power  Array  technology, 
you  cease  to  worry  about  power 
problems  and  you  focus  on  keep¬ 
ing  your  end  users  happy. 

We  protect  more  networks  and 
systems  than  any  other  brand. 

Call  APC  today  for  your  FREE 
Enterprise  Solutions  Kit. 


For  site-wide  protection, 
ask  about  the  new  APC 
Silcon  DP300E  with  solu¬ 
tions  starting  at  10  kVA. 


reliability  factors 

•  Downtime  risk  is  reduced  through 
N+1  redundancy 

•  4-16  kVA  scalability  allows  modular 
expansion  and  reconfiguration  as  your 
datacenter  grows 

•  APC  is  preferred  8-1  for  reliability  over 
any  other  brand  (Computerworld 
magazine  study) 


•  Extended  battery  frames  mean  virtu¬ 
ally  unlimited  runtime 

•  Easy  manageability  through 
PowerChute®  plus  software  improves 
your  crisis  response  time 

•  Simple  maintenance  dramatically  low¬ 
ers  cost  of  ownership 
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A  true  enterprise 
class  server  that 
provides  exceptional 
performance, 
reliability  and 
manageability. 


Processors 

Intel*  Pentium*!!  Xeon™  processor,  400MHz  or^50MH^ 

A  Upgradeability 

Quad  processing  capable,  one  (1)  processor  standard 

A 

■ 

Cache 

312KB,  1MB  or  2MB  internal  second  level  ECC  cache 

fs- 

Memory 

236MB  buffered  ECC  EDO  DRAM  (4GB  max)  . .  ^ 

Storage  Bays  Four  (4)  front  accessible  bays:  one  (1)  3.3”  drived 

(occupied  with  3.3”  floppy),  three  (3)  3.23”  half-height 
(one  11}  occupied  with  CD-ROM),  six  (6)  3.3”  hot-swap 

ih  MAX-  sc  A  bays  with  1”  height  support.  Optional  second  cage 

supports  six  (6)  additional  i”  hot-swap  drive  bays.  All 
^  hot-swap  drive  bays  support  ultra2-wide  SCSI-3  (LVDS) 

specification 


Hot-Swap  Capacity 


34GB  using  9GB  1”  devices  or  108GB  with  optional 
second  hot-swap  cage 


I/O  Expansion  Slots 


Seven  (7)  total:  six  (6)  32-bit  PCI  slots,  one  (1)  PCI/ISA 
shared,  one  Q)  PCI  slot  occupied  with  network  interface 
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Internet  Auction  Sites  Need  Sharp  Customer  Support 

BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO  I  goods.  But  unlikc  classified  i  customer  support,  analysts  i  Jupiter  Communications  Inc.,  a 

Like  classified  ads,  auction  ads,  customer-to-customer  and  site  managers  said.  New  York-based  research  firm. 

Web  sites  function  as  one-to-  auction-posting  Web  sites  re-  “It  has  to  be  top-notch,”  said  Auction  sites  such  as  EBay 
one  forums  for  the  exchange  of  I  quire  extremely  high  levels  of  I  Fiona  Swerdlow,  an  analyst  at  I  Inc.  have  made  noise  recently 
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with  stock  surges  and  sales  of 
record-setting  homerun  base¬ 
balls.  And  venerable  New  York 
auction  house  Sotheby’s  Hold¬ 
ings  Inc.  last  week  announced 
plans  for  a  Web-based  business 
for  art,  antiques  and  other  col¬ 
lectibles. 

Unlike  regular  retail  Web 
sites,  auction-posting  sites 
have  to  make  sure  bidders  and 
sellers  understand  all  the  rules, 
and  they  sometimes  need  to 
step  in  to  answer  questions 
about  pricing,  shipping  and 
products,  Swerdlow  said. 

Site  visitors  range  from  avid 
Internet  users  to  people  who 
still  have  problems  program¬ 
ming  their  VCRs  —  which 
makes  customer  service  chal¬ 
lenging,  said  Jim  Baldis,  vice 
president  of  operations  at  Auc- 
tionUniverse  Inc.,  an  auction¬ 
posting  site  in  Yalesville,  Conn. 

“We  sit  in  the  middle  of  two 
different  people  conducting 
business  and  also  sit  to  the  side 
of  it,  because  we  never  touch 
the  goods,”  he  said.  “So  it’s 
tough  to  effectively  provide 
the  kinds  of  answers  people 
need.” 

That  might  include  queries 
about  whether  an  item  was  ac¬ 
tually  shipped  when  promised 
or  how  the  item  should  be  paid 
for  —  typically  answers  only 
the  seller  can  provide  but  that 
online  users  expect  from  Web 
site  operators,  Baldis  said. 

Good  Example 

Swerdlow  said  one  of  the 
auction-posting  sites  best  at 
customer  service  is  EBay  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  company’s  customer 
service  staff  of  about  90  cuts 
across  several  different  areas, 
including  site  navigation, 
billing  and  customer  accounts. 
EBay  agents  answer  queries 
through  E-mail  and  the  site’s 
three  customer-service  bul¬ 
letin  boards. 

Keith  Antognini,  senior 
manager  of  support  at  EBay, 
said  the  company  encourages 
E-mail  queries.  About  60%  to 
70%  involve  generic  questions 
such  as  how  to  bid  and  how  to 
sell,  he  said.  The  rest  involve 
more  complex  user-to-user 
conflict  resolution. 

Ubid  Inc.,  a  site  focused  on 
electronics  and  some  sports 
memorabilia  in  Elk  Grove  Vil¬ 
lage,  Ill.,  mostly  gets  phone 
queries  about  how  the  system 
works  and  sometimes  about 
things  that  happen  after  a  sale, 
said  marketing  director  Brian 
Williams.  I 
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NEWS 


@HOME  BUYS 
EXCITE  EOR  $6.7B 


Deal  combines  high-speed  access 

with  Internet  portal  for  consumers 


BY  MARC  FERRANTI 

AND  MARY  LISBETH  D’AMICO 

CONSOLIDATION  in 
the  online  indus¬ 
try  continued  last 
week  as  @Home 
Corp.,  a  little- 
known  company  that  sells 
high-speed  Internet  access  to 
cable  television  subscribers, 
bought  the  Internet  portal 
company  Excite  Inc.  for  $6.7 
billion  in  stocL 
The  merger’s  ultimate  goal 
is  to  offer  interactive  content 
to  consumers  no  matter  what 
device  or  access  method  they 
use  —  TV  or  PC,  high-speed  or 
low-speed,  officials  of  the  two 
companies  said  in  a  teleconfer¬ 
ence. 

The  companies  will  try  to 
move  Excite  users  over  to 


(SHome  broadband  services  as 
well  as  offer  advertisers  a 
broader  reach,  officials  said. 

For  example,  a  broadband 
version  of  Excite  called  Ex- 
cite(a)Home  will  be  pitched  to 
users  as  a  better  way  to  get 
sports  news  —  because  users 
can  also  get  video  clips  of  high¬ 
lights  —  and  a  better  way  to  get 
financial  news  with  richer  dis¬ 
plays  of  data. 

Analysts  said  the  deal  was  a 
reaction  to  America  Online 
Inc.’s  $4.2  billion  purchase  of 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  in  November.  “Make  no 
bones  about  it:  (a)Home  aims 
to  be  the  next  AOL,”  Current 
Analysis  Inc.,  a  research  firm 
in  Sterling,  Va.,  said  in  a  bul¬ 
letin. 

One  analyst  expressed  cau¬ 


tion  about  the  deal.  Except  for 
AOL,  “companies  generally 
haven’t  been  successful  com¬ 
bining  content  and  delivery 
businesses,”  said  Barry  Parr,  an 
analyst  at  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  International  Data  Corp. 

“The  deal  doesn’t  change 
the  portal  landscape  tremen¬ 
dously,”  he  said. 

Excite  may  pick  up  addi¬ 
tional  visitors  to  its  Web  por- 


@H0ME’S  Tom  Jermoluk  (left)  and  Excite’s 
George  Bell  will  offer  interactive  content,  delivery 


tal,  but  that  wouldn’t  put  a 
huge  dent  in  Yahoo  Inc.’s  status 
as  the  No.  1  portal,  Parr  said, 
adding  that  Excite’s  ability  to 
grow  through  @Home  will  be 
limited  by  the  rate  of  growth 
of  high-speed  access  infra¬ 
structure. 

@Home  is  buying  Excite  at  a 
premium  of  about  60%  over  its 
market  capitalization.  But 
“convergence  in  the  Internet 
companies  is  happening  fast, 
and  @Home  may  have  figured 
that  while  they’re  spending  $6 
billion  now,  they  might  have 
had  to  spend  $12  billion  a  year 
from  now,”  said  Mark  Peabody, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group 
Inc.  in  Boston. 

Excite  will  be¬ 
come  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  @- 
Home,  and  Ex¬ 
cite  CEO  George 
Bell  will  report 
to  Tom  Jermoluk, 
chairman  and 
CEO  of  @Home, 
based  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif  I 
Ferranti  and 
D’Amico  write  for 
the  IDG  News 
Service. 


2  ERP  Software  Vendors  Run  Into  Hard  Times 

Baan  expects  hefty  Q4  loss;  Manugistics  plans  layoffs,  new  CEO 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Baan  Co.  and  Manugistics 
Group  Inc.  —  two  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  children  of  the  corporate 
applications  market  —  each 
gave  users  and  prospective 
buyers  something  more  to  fret 
about  last  week. 

Baan  warned  that  it  expects 
a  $250  million  loss  for  last 
year’s  fourth  quarter.  The 
Dutch  vendor  of  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  soft¬ 


ware  also  said  the  $31.7  million 
third-quarter  loss  it  reported 
will  be  increased  50%  to  $47.6 
million  because  of  an  account¬ 
ing  change  related  to  a  Sep¬ 
tember  acquisition. 

Manugistics,  a  Rockville, 
Md.,  developer  of  supply-chain 
planning  software,  announced 
a  30%  workforce  cut  and  a 
management  shake-up  that 
will  reach  all  the  way  to  the 
CEO  level  after  a  month-long 


Other  Fourth-Quarter  Earnings 


1  COMPANY 

04  REVENUE* 

04  NET  INCOME*  (LOSS)  | 

*  REFERS  TO  CALENDAR  ■{ 

FOURTH  QUARTER  H 

1997 

1998  ■ 

■  1997 

1998  1 

Citiix  Systems  Inc. 

$43M 

$75.5M 

$12.5M 

$24.2M 

Computer  Assoc.  Int.  Inc. 

$L2B 

$L4B 

$340M 

$354M 

Corel  Corp. 

$43.6M 

$67.2M 

($66.9M) 

$6.8M 

IBM 

$23.7B 

$25.1B 

$2.1B 

$2.3B 

Microsoft  Corp. 

$3.6B 

$4.9B 

$L13B 

$L98B 

NCR  Corp. 

$2B 

$2.1B 

$36M 

$49M 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

$2.5B 

$2.8B 

$149M 

$261M 

Sybase  Inc. 

$223M 

$233M 

($25.5M) 

($14.6M) 

effort  to  find  a  buyer  for  the 
company  didn’t  work  out. 

Charges  stemming  from  a 
20%  reduction  in  employees 
and  other  restructuring  moves 
that  were  announced  in  the  fall 
will  account  for  about  $160 
million  of  Baan’s  expected 
fourth-quarter  loss. 

Baan  also  said  it’s  reducing 
revenue  for  the  quarter  by  $50 
million  to  account  for  earlier 
software  shipments  that  went 

_  to  resellers  but 

hadn’t  been 
sold  to  users  as 
of  September. 
That  will  leave 
the  company 
with  fourth- 
quarter  rev¬ 
enue  of  $142 
million,  down 
34%  from  $215.6 
million  a  year 
earlier. 

“Currently, 
it’s  not  a  real 
pretty  sight,” 


said  Baan  user  Norman  Tho¬ 
mas,  director  of  information 
systems  at  Trojan  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  in  London,  Ontario. 
“But  I  haven’t  seen  any  detri¬ 
mental  scenarios  here  because 
of  the  financial  situation.  And 
I’m  definitely  still  a  long-term 
bull  on  Baan.” 

Rollout  Postponed 

Trojan,  which  makes  ultravi¬ 
olet  water  treatment  systems, 
had  hoped  last  week  to  be  the 
first  user  to  go  live  with  a  new 
Baan  ERP  upgrade.  The  rollout 
was  postponed  until  next 
month  because  of  lingering 
bugs  and  delays  in  data  migra¬ 
tion  work  that  was  being  done 
by  Baan,  but  Thomas  said 
those  appear  to  be  normal  soft¬ 
ware  development  glitches. 

Baan  doesn’t  appear  to  be  in 
danger  of  a  financial  meltdown 
and  is  starting  to  look  like  “a 
much  more  conventional  com¬ 
pany”  thanks  to  management 
changes  made  last  year,  said 
Jim  Shepherd,  an  analyst  at 
AMR  Research  Inc.  in  Boston 

But  Baan  still  needs  to  spell 
out  how  it  plans  to  tie  together 
its  flagship  back-office  applica¬ 
tions  and  other  products  it  has 
bought.  Shepherd  said.  ► 


Supreme  Court 
Won’t  Hear  Bells 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  arguments  from  SBC  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  and  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  who  say  they  consider  the 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1996  to 
be  unconstitutional.  The  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  sought  to 
overturn  a  lower  court  ruling  that 
upheld  a  ban  on  offering  long¬ 
distance  services  until  there  is 
local-exchange  competition.  The 
companies  said  the  law  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional  because  it  unfairly  singles 
out  the  Bell  operating  companies  for 
punishment. 

FTC  VS.  Intel  Case 
Stalls  for  Two  Weeks 

The  antitrust  trial  of  Intel  Corp.  was 
delayed  two  weeks  after  both  Intel 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  -  which  is  suing  the  vendor  - 
asked  for  more  time  to  prepare. 

Intel  has  failed  to  provide  documents 
requested  by  the  FTC.  The  commis¬ 
sion,  in  turn,  has  delayed  pretrial 
depositions.  The  judge  in  the  case 
moved  the  trial’s  start  from  Feb.  23 
to  March  9. 


Vodafone  Wins 
AirTouch  Deal 

With  a  $58  billion  bid,  London- 
based  Vodafone  Group  PLC  won  the 
international  bidding  war  for  Air- 
Touch  Communications  Inc.  of  San 
Francisco.  The  deal  was  announced 
shortly  after  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
dropped  out  of  the  bidding  Jan.  15. 
The  new  company,  to  be  called 
Vodafone  AirTouch  PLC,  will  be  the 
largest  mobile-phone  company  in 
the  world. 


IT  Lobby  Groups 
Combine  in  D.C. 

Two  relatively  new  Washington- 
based  lobbying  groups,  both  backed 
by  Microsoft  Corp.,  announced  a 
merger  last  week.  The  Technology 
Access  Action  Coalition,  led  by 
Vanstar  Corp.,  CompUSA  Inc.  and 
Microsoft,  merged  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Competitive  Technology 
(ACT),  creating  an  organization  with 
more  than  500  members. 
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The  future  is  Furbys 


OF  ALL  THE  big  industry  happenings  of  recent  weeks,  the 
one  that  has  stuck  in  my  mind  the  most  comes  from 
Maryland.  That’s  where  the  National  Security  Agency 
has  banned  from  its  offices  Furbys,  those  annoying  little 
owl-like  dolls  with  the  embedded  sound-recording  chips. 
The  NS  A,  which  has  successfully  defied  the  collective  might  of  the 
computer  industry  in  its  stance  against  encryption  exports,  is  now 
taking  on  the  toy  industry.  It  contends  that  the  digital  voice  recorder 


embedded  in  Furbys  compromises 
national  security  by  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  sensitive  information  to 
be  inadvertently  recorded  and 
removed  from  NSA  facilities. 

I  think  the  ban  is  a  great  devel¬ 
opment,  and  I’d  like  to  see  the 
NSA  carry  it  further.  It  can  start  by 
extending  its  ban  to  include  Real 
Talkin’  Bubba,  a  particularly  irri¬ 
tating  toy  bear  with  a  voice  like 
Ross  Perot  and  an  embedded  chip 
that  continually  plays  more  than 
100  phrases,  all  of  them  moronic.  I 
have  watched  my  kids’  IQs  sink  25  points 
since  they  acquired  this  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  NSA  could  learn  to 
use  digitally  enabled  toys  to  its  advantage. 
Why  not  equip  several  thousand  Furbys  with 
miniature  transmitters  and  drop  them  by  the 
planeload  over  Iraqi  military  installations? 
The  Iraqis  would  think  we  were  finally  being 
nice  to  them,  and  we  could  use  Furby-derived 


intelligence  to  find  those  chemical 
weapons  plants  in  a  heartbeat. 

Then  the  computer  industry 
could  build  on  that  opportunity. 
There  would  soon  be  a  Furby 
aftermarket  with  devices  for 
downloading  Furby  files  to  a  PC, 
attaching  them  to  E-mail  and 
sending  them  over  the  Internet. 
Microsoft  would  announce  Fur- 
Windows  but  wouldn’t  specify  a 
delivery  date.  There  would  be  a 
PalmFurby.  You  could  have  real¬ 
time  Furby-based  transceivers  that 
send  digitized  sound  over  a  wireless  fre¬ 
quency.  Do  you  suppose  Hillary  Clinton 
would  have  liked  to  have  one  of  those  in 
Bill’s  private  office?  You  bet! 

The  industry  may  seize  on  the  Furby  ban 
as  another  indication  that  the  NSA  is  a 
bunch  of  clueless  dimwits.  But  I  think  it’s 
been  presented  with  a  huge  business  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Go  for  it,  dudes!  I 
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FT  age-bias  claims 
ignore  workers’ 
priority  choices 

IF  I  HEAR  one  more  lament  about 
fortysomething  programmers  being 
discriminated  against  just  because 
they’re  “old,”  I’ll  get  sick.  When  the  41% 
of  IT  managers  who  believe  there  is  dis¬ 
crimination  [CW,  Dec.  14]  stop  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  facts,  most  age-discrimination 
claims  will  be  relegated  to  the  trash  can. 

The  age-discrimination  problem  —  which  pri¬ 
marily  is  a  white-guy  thing,  because  about  85%  of 
the  40-and-older  IT  workers  are  white  guys  — 
goes  like  this:  You  have  to  pay  more  for  experi¬ 
enced  workers  than  inex¬ 
perienced  workers,  so  the 
oldies  cost  more. 

Not  only  that,  they’re 
less  flexible  than  younger 
workers  and  often  aren’t 
endowed  with  the  latest 
and  hottest  skills.  They 
also  tend  to  have  families 
with  whom  they  like  to 
spend  time,  and  they’re 
involved  with  civic  activi¬ 
ties,  churches  and  other 
organizations  whose 
evening  meetings  take  the 
place  of  late-night  IT  work. 

Weekends  are  for  the  kids’  soccer  games,  bas¬ 
ketball,  ballet  and  maybe  even  some  personal 
enjoyment. 

The  younger,  ostensibly  more  desirable  work¬ 
ers  are  cheaper  to  pay,  have  current  skills  and  are 
more  flexible.  (Translation:  You  can  work  them 
almost  to  death  as  long  as  there’s  a  soda  machine 
close  by.)  They  aren’t  particularly  loyal. 

What’s  wrong  with  this  picture?  Surprisingly, 
very  little. 

If  a  hiring  manager  wants  to  choose  younger, 
cheaper  and  disloyal  over  experienced,  disci¬ 
plined  and  in-need-of-training,  that’s  his  choice  to 
live  with. 

Similarly,  if  the  fortysomething  chooses  family, 
church  and  civics  over  late  nights  and  nonstop 
training,  then  God  bless  him. 

Those  are  excellent  choices,  but  choices 
nonetheless,  similar  to  that  of  the  woman  who 
leaves  the  workforce  to  have  children. 

But  when  you  make  those  choices,  you  must  do 
so  with  the  concept  of  opportunity  cost  in  the 
front  of  your  brain.  That’s  the  cost  of  not  doing  X 
while  you’re  doing  Y. 

It’s  the  cost  of  not  getting  advanced  training 
because  you’re  coaching  baseball. 

I’m  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  there  is  no  age 
discrimination  out  there.  Of  course  there  is  —  but 
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it’s  not  as  rampant  as  the  hooters  and  hollerers 
believe. 

Real  age  discrimination  in  IT,  the  illegal  kind  in 
which  someone  is  passed  over  solely  because  of 
their  age,  is  not  the  rule  —  not  by  a  long  shot.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  workers  55  to  64  years  old 
isn’t  even  5%,  according  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment. 

IT  remains  an  industry  starved  for  good  people. 
But  “good”  doesn’t  mean  someone  with  20  years 
of  Cobol  experience  and  not  much  else.  The 
Information  Technology  Association  of  America 
reports  that  the  nation  is  awash  in  year  2000 
Cobol  programmers. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  refresh  your  skills,  don’t 
gripe. 

P.S.:  I  am  47  years  old.  I 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

Traditional  firms 
need  to  go  on  a 
Net  offensive 


WAY  BACK  IN  1995,  when 

Netscape  emerged  as  a  clear 
threat  to  Microsoft’s  future, 

Bill  Gates  turned  his  company  on  a  dime 
and  became  a  major  Internet  player.  Why 
is  it  that  when  Barnes  &  Noble,  Fidelity 
Investments,  Tower  Records,  Toys  R  Us 
and  others  face  similar  challenges  from 
Internet-based  rivals,  their  response  has 
been  so  much  more  muted? 

After  all,  it’s  1999. 

Microsoft  has  already  provided  them  with  the 
correct  response  formula. 
Established  market  lead¬ 
ers  must  match  the  tech¬ 
nical  features  of  their 
pure  Web  rivals,  use  their 
financial  muscle  to  indis¬ 
putably  beat  them  on 
price  and  then  launch  the 
required  marketing 
offensive. 

Consider  what  would 
happen  to  ETrade  Group 
if  one  of  the  big  broker¬ 
ages  decided  to  offer  com¬ 
mission-free  online 
trading  forever.  Microsoft 
showed  Netscape  the  answer. 

The  sluggishness  of  traditional  players  is  usual¬ 
ly  attributed  to  blindness,  lack  of  will  and  urgen¬ 
cy,  and  bureaucratic  infighting.  All  of  those  are 
important,  but  the  most  vital  factor  is  often 
ignored.  It’s  money. 

The  biggest  challenge  for  any  established  play¬ 
er  is  to  face  up  to  the  implications  for  corporate 
earnings.  The  reality  is  that  as  long  as  Internet 
companies  are  growing  fast  and  gaining  market 
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share,  their  stock  value  will  rise  almost  regardless 
of  how  much  money  they  lose. 

In  contrast,  when  an  established  company 
invests  in  its  Web  site,  corporate  earnings  take  a 
hit,  and  the  stock  price  sags. 

People  often  look  at  those  two  different  finan¬ 
cial  pictures  and  say  that  the  Internet  valuations 
must  be  groundless,  even  crazy. 

However,  they  seem  to  forget  that  profits  are 
almost  always  a  trailing  indicator.  They  grow  out 
of  the  inertia  of  the  existing  business,  not  the  cur¬ 
rent  competitive  state. 

The  earnings  of  a  Fidelity  or  Barnes  &  Noble 
can  easily  overstate  the  true  health  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  just  as  the  losses  of  an  Amazon.com  can 
understate  its  condition.  Remember  that  during 
the  mid-1980s.  Digital  Equipment  was  very  prof¬ 
itable,  even  while  its  underlying  value  proposi¬ 
tion  was  in  shambles. 

As  long  as  the  health  of  an  Internet  company  is 
viewed  in  terms  of  its  growth,  and  an  established 
company  in  terms  of  its  earnings,  the  latter  will 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Like  Microsoft,  the  pre-Internet  companies 
must  change  the  rules  of  the  game  by  moving 
from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  position.  Unlike 
Microsoft,  those  established  companies  don’t 


have  monopoly  power  and  therefore  won’t  have 
to  worry  about  antitrust  considerations. 

Of  course,  in  Microsoft’s  case,  the  financial  cost 
of  asserting  control  over  browsers  was  trivial 
compared  with  the  benefits. 

In  many  other  industries,  the  price  will  be 
much  higher.  Therefore,  the  questions  for  many 
of  today’s  established  players  is:  Do  they  have  suf¬ 
ficient  tolerance  for  the  required  pain,  and  are 
their  leaders  capable  of  abandoning  a  business 
philosophy  that  is  first  and  foremost  about  near- 
term  earnings? 

The  Web  provides  a  great  example  of  how 
short-term  financial  results  and  long-term  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  can  be  almost  totally  at  odds.  Yet 
have  you  ever  heard  a  CEO  actually  say  this  to 
justify  the  necessity  of  a  huge  Internet  buildup? 
You  can  usually  assume  that  if  they  aren’t  saying 
it  externally,  they  aren’t  doing  it  internally. 

That’s  odd  because  any  established  company 
that  really  becomes  an  Internet  leader  will  be 
rewarded  with  an  Internet-style  stock  price. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  years  go  by,  there 
inevitably  comes  a  time  when  it  becomes  too  late 
to  regain  the  offensive. 

We’re  not  there  yet,  but  we’re  getting  close. 

1999  should  be  a  year  to  be  bold.  I 


READERS' LETTERS 


Leadership:  Hall 
comes  down  to  bust 

I  FIND  IT  a  bit  surpris¬ 
ing  that  anyone  was 
“shocked”  by  the 
reaction  of  3M  managers 
and  staff  to  the  call  for 
leadership  [“3M’s  Lead¬ 
ership  Journey,”  CW, 

Dec.  14].  Having  lived 
through  a  number  of 
management  initiatives,  I 
would  react  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Trust  is  the  basic  build¬ 
ing  block  in  any  kind  of 
change  that  involves  peo¬ 
ple.  Without  trust,  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  change  the  cul¬ 
ture  will  fail.  Trust  is 
slowly  earned  and  easily 
broken.  And  once  it  is 
broken,  it  is  occasionally 
repaired,  but  usually  at 
great  expense. 

John  Russo 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MbugmaybHeyou 

A  READER’S  com¬ 
ment  from  Mark 
Yannone  [“Let¬ 
ters,”  CW,  Dec.  7]  said 
that  Y2K  workers  should 
unionize  and  make 


demands  such  as  free¬ 
dom  from  paying  income 
taxes. 

That’s  a  totally  selfish 
thing  to  say. 

Mark,  if  you  really  are 
an  IT  professional,  when 
the  common  folk  really 
grasp  the  impact  and 
implications  of  the  Y2K 
bug,  I  wouldn't  be  brag¬ 
ging  about  how  much 
money  you  make  (fixing 
code  that  we  all  knew 
would  fail)  at  this  year’s 
and  next  year’s  holiday 
parties.  You  may  get 
lynched! 

Mike  Grimaldi 
New  Fairfield,  Conn. 

This  tech ‘cowboy’ 
earned  Ms  spurs 

WHEN  I  worked 
at  one  of  the 
top  software 
houses  in  the  country,  I 
was  written  up  for  being 
too  much  of  a  “cowboy.” 

In  support  of  my  posi¬ 
tion,  shortly  thereafter  I 
was  asked  to  start  writ¬ 
ing  specs.  I  asked  for  a 
template  to  follow,  and 
no  one  was  able  to  pro¬ 


vide  one.  So  I  wrote  my 
own,  which  eventually 
(with  modifications) 
went  on  to  be  a  standard 
for  the  company.  Who 
was  the  cowboy? 

Business  is  about  meet¬ 
ing  customer  needs.  A 
buggy  program  that 
meets  those  needs  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  bug-free  software 
that  hasn’t  shipped  yet. 
The  programmers  who 
wrote  code  that  would 
fail  in  Y2K  are  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  the  CEOs  who 
chase  this  year’s  profits  at 
the  expense  of  profits  a 
few  years  down  the  road. 
Dave  Berg 

Chief  Technoiogy  Officer 
Totai  Controi  Information 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
DBerg@TCi-M6T.com 


Shining  a  Y2K  light 

I  HAVE  BEEN  a  regular 
reader  of  Computer- 
world  for  20  years 
and  offer  you  my  con¬ 
gratulations  because  the 
paper  has  never  looked 
better.  Your  stable  of 
columnists,  from  the 
acerbic  Frank  Hayes  to 
wise  old  owls  like  Peter 


Keen  and  Paul  Strass- 
mann,  displays  a  breadth 
and  depth  that  no  other 
computer  publication 
comes  near. 

Your  adherence  to  the 
paper’s  10  ethical  princi¬ 
ples  is  appreciated.  And 
your  early  and  accurate 
reporting  of  the  Y2K  cri¬ 
sis  was  outstanding.  A 
few  years  ago,  CW  stood 
almost  alone  in  high¬ 
lighting  the  urgency  of 
this  issue.  Now,  as  we 
move  into  the  final 
months  of  scrambling 
and  panic,  I  trust  CW 
will  continue  to  be  a 
weekly  beacon  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  accurate 
Y2K  information. 

Henry  Ahlgrim 
Tokyo 

COMPITTERWORLO  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn't  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Maryfran  Johnson.  Executive 
Editor,  Computerwortd,  PO  Box 
9171, 500  Old  Gormecticut  Path. 
Framingham.  hAass.  OT701. 

Fax  number.  (508)  875-8931; 
Internet  letters@cw.com.  Please 
include  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification 
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Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 


It  just  can’t  do  it  alone. 


Introducing  Microsoft®  SQL  Server  ”  7.0,  fully  supported  by  the  biggest  names  in  enterprise 
computing.  SQL  Server  7.0  works  with  the  leading  hardware  and  applications  to  provide  you  with  a 
completely  scalable  enterprise  solution.  You  can  read  about  these  technologies  on  the  following 
page  or  by  going  to  www.microsoft.com/sql/ 
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ICLARIFY 

Clarify  delivers  software  and 
services  to  capitalize  on  all 
your  customer  interactions 
—  by  telephone,  in  person, 
or  on  the  Web. 


GOIDMINC 

GoldMine  Software,  the 
leading  provider  of  customer 
management  software  for 
the  middle  market,  delivers 
affordable  solutions  for  sales 
and  marketing  automation. 


JDA 


JDA  provides  enterprise  software, 
including  transactional,  decision 
support  and  planning  systems, 
as  well  as  professional  services  to 
the  global  retail  industry. 


network 

ASSOCIATES 


Network  Associates  is  the 
worldwide  leader  in  network 
security  and  management 
tools  for  enterprise  network. 


Newmarket  Software  Systems,  Inc. 
is  the  international  leader  in 
hospitality,  sales,  marketing  and 
catering  automation,  used  by  over 
2,500  properties  worldwide. 


OONYX” 

SOFTWARE 


ONYX  Software  is  a  leading 
provider  of  enterprise  relationship 
management  solutions  with 
an  installed-base  of  over  300 
world-class  companies. 


PI V  iTAL 


Pivotal  provides  360°  enterprise 
customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  applications  that  unify 
sales,  marketing,  and  support 
to  increase  sales,  profits,  and 
customer  satisfaction. 


Siebel  Systems,  Inc.  is  the  world’s 
leading  supplier  of  Enterprise® 
relationship  Management  systems 
for  organizations  focused  on 
ncreasing  sales,  marketing  and 
customer  service. 


raclius 

Radius  Retail  develops  OpenRSA, 
a  proven  client/server  retail 
management  system  containing 
the  functionality  necessary  to  stay 
ahead  in  today’s  retail  environment. 


Vantive,  a  worldwide  leader  in 
the  front-office  market,  provides 
software  that  increase  call  center, 
sales,  marketing,  helpdesk,  and 
field  service  effectiveness. 


SALES 

LOGIX 


SalesLogix  provides  integrated 
sales  automation  and  customer 
support  software  that’s  custom¬ 
izable,  quickly  implemented  and 
fully  scalable. 
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DON  TAPSCOTT 

It’s  time  to  create 
a  conversational 
democracy 

WATCHING  the  colossal  amount 
of  time,  energy  and  money 
being  wasted  by  the  Clinton 
impeachment  trial  in  the  Senate  almost 
makes  one  think  the  Ross  Perot  proposal 
for  electronic  town  halls  actually  makes 
sense. 

Polls  show  that  the  vast  majority  of  voters  think 
President  Clinton  is  doing  a  good  job  and  has 
been  sufficiently  humiliated  by  the  Monica 
Lewinsky  affair.  The  public  wants  Republicans  to 
stop  the  nonsense  and  move  on. 

Perot’s  solution  would 
be  easy;  Americans  could 
simply  surf  over  to  the 
congressional  Web  sites, 
mouse-click  the  Republi¬ 
cans  back  to  reality,  and 
the  Clinton  administration 
could  return  to  governing. 

But  as  appealing  as 
it  may  sound  in  this 
instance,  government-by- 
electronic-town-hall  is  not 
a  good  idea.  We  don’t 
want  to  convert  elected 
officials  into  mere  mari¬ 
onettes,  with  strings  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Internet.  The 
result  could  be  government  by  electronic  mob, 
with  important  principles,  such  as  minority 
rights,  being  trampled  in  the  process. 

Motions  put  to  a  vote  in  legislative  assemblies 
(the  impeachment  aside)  are  usually  well-refined 
distillations  of  large  and  complex  issues.  They 
result  from  a  long  process  involving  conflicts, 
contradictions  and  compromises.  To  understand 
a  motion  and  to  vote  responsibly,  citizens  need  to 
participate  in  some  form  of  thought-refining 
process. 

But  the  impeachment  controversy  is  showing 
that  many  citizens  want  a  role  more  active  than 
that  of  sideline  observer.  Congressional  computer 
networks  are  collapsing  under  the  weight  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  E-mails  from  voters  daily. 
But  in  an  outrageous  turn  of  events,  some  politi¬ 
cians  dismiss  the  electronic  messages  as  unim¬ 
portant,  saying  that  sending  E-mail  is  “too  easy.” 

The  situation  is  so  bad  that  the  nonpartisan 
www.senatevote.com  has  been  established.  The 
group  promises  to  take  E-mail  messages  from  vot¬ 
ers,  print  them  and  hand-deliver  the  messages  to 
the  senators’  offices.  That  way,  voters  can  be 
assured  their  messages  are  received.  And  being 
printed  on  paper  will  apparently  give  the  mes¬ 
sages  more  weight  with  some  senators. 

It’s  absurd  that  E-mail  messages  have  to  be 


printed  before  politicians  take  them  seriously. 

The  electorate  has  a  right  to  be  more  involved  in 
the  political  process,  and  rather  than  giving  it  the 
cold  shoulder,  elected  officials  should  seize  the 
Internet  as  offering  a  real  opportunity  to  substan¬ 
tively  involve  the  electorate. 

The  Net  is  an  unprecedented  tool  for  stimulat¬ 
ing  a  true  dialogue  between  the  public  and  their 
representatives  and  incorporating  voter  insight 
and  wisdom  into  legislative  decisions.  We  could 
achieve  what  some  have  described  as  a  “conversa¬ 
tional  democracy”  —  elected  officials  still  make 
the  final  decisions,  but  average  citizens  are  much 
more  involved  in  the  policy  development  process. 
Citizens  could  share  their  insight  and  wisdom,  for 
example,  through  publicly  sponsored  forums  and 
brainstorming  sessions. 

It’s  ironic  that  when  some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  wanted  maximum  publicity  for  the  Starr 
report,  they  understood  the  power  of  the  Internet 
very  well.  No  other  communications  medium 
could  put  every  salacious  detail  into  the  public 
realm  so  quickly.  But  another  attractive  feature  of 
the  Net  is  that  it’s  interactive,  not  just  a  one-way 
street.  It’s  time  Congress  understood  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  feature  as  well.  I 

MICHAEL  SCHRAGE 

Why  aren’t  we 
serious  about  year 
2000  recovery? 

I  WAS  LYING  AROUND  the  pool  read¬ 
ing  Computerworld  (’cause  that’s  the 
kinda  guy  I  am), 
and  the  lady  next  to 
me  asks  me  about 
whether  she  should 
worry  about  the  year 
2000  problem.  After 
my  attempt  to  feign 
deafness  failed,  I  had 
a  minor  epiphany:  I 
realized  what  has  so 
annoyed  me  about  so 
much  of  the  year 
2000  speculation. 

Like  everyone  else,  I 
haven’t  a  clue  what  systems  —  if  any  —  will  stall, 
wobble  or  crash  come  the  millennium.  I  wouldn’t 
be  shocked  if  there  were  a  couple  of  dramatic  sys¬ 
tems  failures  in  the  U.S.  —  and  more  than  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  digital  disasters  in  Europe  and  Asia  —  and  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  1/1/00  yielded  but  the 
most  minor  of  glitches. 

But  what  does  surprise  me  is  that  I  hear  way 
too  much  discussion  about  millennium  bug  detec¬ 
tion  and  removal  and  not  nearly  enough  about 
what  I  feel  to  be  the  single  most  important  year 
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2000  issue:  contingency  planning  and  recovery. 
Yes,  it  would  be  nice  if  systems  didn’t  crash.  But  it 
would  be  an  even  better  thing  that,  when  they  do 
crash,  organizations  had  practical  work-arounds 
and  meaningful  contingencies  prepared  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  inevitable. 

So  when  I  read  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
Major  Bank  has  spent  $250  million  on  year  2000, 
and  Humongous  Global  Manufacturer  tells  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  that  it  plans 
to  spend  $100  million,  I  get  more  irritated  than 
impressed.  Though  I  fervently  believe  that 
ounces  of  prevention  are  worth  pounds  of  cure,  I 
also  think  we  are  all  pragmatic  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  mean  time  to  recovery  matters  far  more 
than  mean  time  to  failure  when  it  comes  testing. 
Let’s  face  it:  We  know  systems  are  going  to  crash. 

In  the  American  health  care  system,  we  spend 
disproportionately  more  on  treatments  and  heal¬ 
ing  than  on  prevention;  in  the  computer  industry, 
we  invest  disproportionately  in  defect  preven¬ 
tions  than  on  backup  and  recovery.  Those  year 
2000  spending  numbers  never  break  down  what’s 
invested  in  preventing  glitches  and  what’s  spent 
on  rehearsing  recovery. 

That  is  IT’s  pathology:  We  don’t  design  and 
implement  our  upgrades  and  enhancements  with 
the  expectation  that  perverse  consequences  are 
every  bit  as  likely  as  the  more  predictable  ones. 
The  result  is  that  we  inherently  misallocate  both 
resources  and  expectations  when  things  break 
down  in  ways  we  didn't  anticipate.  Designing  to 
prevent  breakdowns  isn’t  the  same  as  designing 
for  maintenance  and  recovery. 

If  a  year  2000  glitch  caused  every  ATM  net¬ 
work  in  the  U.S.  Northeast  to  crash,  that  would 
certainly  be  big  news  —  but  if  that  massive  net¬ 
work  crash  lasts  for  all  of  90  minutes,  it’s  more  of 
a  nuisance  than  a  catastrophe.  If  a  millennium 
bug  knocks  out  a  couple  of  power  substations, 
and  it  takes  the  utility  two  weeks  to  figure  out  a 
fix  or  a  bypass,  then  you’ve  got  real  problems.  A 
hundred  thousand  people  or  so  in  Virginia  had 
their  own  unhappy  little  year  2000  dress 
rehearsal  this  winter  thanks  to  a  series  of  ice 
storms  and  a  public  utility  whose  recovery  plan 
turned  out  to  be  considerably  under  the  weather. 
They  survived. 

Question:  Does  it  make  sense  for  a  year  2000 
czar  in  charge  of  preventing  millennium  glitches 
to  be  the  same  person  to  manage  contingency 
recovery?  To  put  it  another  way,  do  you  put  the 
most  knowledgeable  public  health  people  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  emergency  room?  I  think 
not.  Yet  that  is,  in  fact,  precisely  what  most  large 
organizations  seem  to  have  done.  I  think  CEOs 
and  their  operating  committees  should  be  craft¬ 
ing  worst-case  year  2000  scenarios  and  challeng¬ 
ing  their  IT  departments  on  their  recovery  plans 
every  bit  as  aggressively  as  they  are  challenging 
their  year  2000  defect-detection,  removal  and 
testing  timetables. 

It’s  time  to  stop  speculating  about  all  the  wild 
and  crazy  things  that  can  go  wrong  with  this  mil¬ 
lennium  bug  business  and  time  to  start  arguing 
about  what  to  do  when  the  networks  that  aren’t 
supposed  to  fail  actually  do.  ► 
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Most  companies 
are  running 


a  legacy  and  a  prayer. 


Before  you  move  to  ERP,  you'd  better  know  what's  on  the  mainframe. 

The  prosrammers  who  wrote  the  lesacy  code  are  Ions  sone.  Prosrams  have  been  patched  tosether  over  the  years,  with 
no  reliable  documentation.  Thinss  work,  but  no  one  really  knows  how. 

All  sood  reasons  to  move  to  ERR  And  all  sood  reasons  to  let  ADPAC’s  SVCommands  tell  you  everythins  you  need 
to  know,  before  you  need  to  know  it. 

SVCommands  is  the  most  powerful  reverse  ensineerins  tool  available  to  mainframe  prosrammers,  analysts  and 
consultants  today.  It  documents  relationships.  Delivers  application  inventories  at  the  system  level.  Provides  functional 
analysis  at  the  prosram,  application,  and  enterprise  level.  Finds  code  no  lonser  used,  and  identifies  missins  source  code. 
In  short,  it  delivers  all  the  critical  information  that  will  help  make  your  move  to  ERP  as  slitch  free  as  possible. 

You’ll  find  ADPAC  tools  on  IBM  and  compatible  mainframes  in  many  of  the  world’s  larsest  corporations  and  utilities, 
and  on  university  computer  systems  and  critical  government  mainframes.  Find  out  more  from 
ADPAC,  or  from  one  of  our  Consulting  Partners,  including  Renaissance  Worldwide,  Intertec 
Communications,  The  Trotter  Group,  TranSys,  and  MTS  People’s  Source.  SVCommands  is  one 
of  the  ADPAC  SystemVision  family  of  tools. 
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ERP  HOPEFULS 

Traditional  return  on 
investment  calculations 
don’t  take  into  account 
secondary  effects  of 
enterprise  resource 
planning  installations. 
But  users  said  specific 
ROI  goals  are  useful  to 
keep  projects  on  track, 
while  rejiggering  busi¬ 
ness  processes. » 40 


PORTAL  OPENING 

When  Disney  bought 
Infoseek,  it  decided  to 
build  the  Go  portal  site 
with  content  from 
ABC.com,  ESPN.com 
and  others.  The  Go  team 
had  six  months  to  get  to 
know  one  another  and 
their  technology  before 
going  live  in  a  very  pub¬ 
lic  way. » 49 


0K0NY2K7DA 

Russian  missiles  won’t 
launch  themselves  at  the 
U.S.  Jan.  1, 2000  . . . 
probably,  according  to 
Russia’s  leading  year 
2000  analyst.  He  pre¬ 
dicted,  in  one  of  his  first 
interviews  with  the 
Western  press,  that  Rus¬ 
sia’s  infrastructure  faces 
many  challenges. »  52 


MIDDLEMEN 

REMAIN 

E-commerce  has 
reduced  the  role  of 
some  middlemen,  but 
don’t  bet  disintermedia¬ 
tion  will  fix  everything, 
Jim  Champy  writes. 
Manufacturers  aren’t 
close  enough  to  cus¬ 
tomers  to  know  what 
consumers  want. » 54 


WHITD  YOU  QUIT? 

Exit  interviews  are 
painful,  but  they  can 
uncover  problems  man¬ 


agers  can’t  see.  That 
keeps  turnover  low  in  a 
tight  labor  market. » 58 


STRUGGLING 
TO  HIRE 

Small  IT  shops  have  a 
hard  time  competing  for 
talent  but  offer  some 
advantages.  They  pro¬ 
vide  wider  experience, 
looser  lifestyles  and 
more  personal  recogni¬ 
tion.  But  the  stress  is 
the  same,  and  the  job 
descriptions  can  be 
rigid. » 55 


SELF-HELP 

Up-to-date  training  is 
key  for  consultants  try¬ 
ing  to  remain  mar¬ 
ketable,  but  how  to  train 
without  losing  billable 
time?  Our  consultant 
sources  use  books,  short 
courses  and  pick  only 
the  training  that  promis¬ 
es  a  good  payback. » 53 


BUZZWORDS 

Have  you  ever  been 
“backgruined”  while 
checking  to  see  if  a 
resume  has  been 
“acro’ed”  up?  Should 
you  want  to  get  “paint¬ 
ed,”  “enchiladaed”  or 
“framed”?  Michael  Cohn 
explains  the  newest 
career-switching  jargon. 
»64 


SUPPLY-CHAIN 

INNOVATOI^ 


cm  ADVICE 

Career  Adviser  tackles 
questions  on  entry-level 
jobs,  the  lifetime  of 
Cobol  vs.  Java,  and  how 
to  structure  your  rates 
as  a  first-time  contrac¬ 
tor.  » 65 
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E-commerce . 49 

Opinion:  Jim  Champy . 54 

Year  2000 . 52 


NABISCO’S  JOEWISDO  helped  lead  a  cutting-edge  supply- 
chain  project  to  improve  inventory  management  and 
drive  sales.  Reebok’s  Peter  Burrows  leaned  on  SAP 
until  it  built  a  special  version  of  R/3  for  the  apparel 
industry.  Both  said  successful  supply- 
chain  projects  can  give  incredible 
returns,  but  getting  them  going  means 
making  up  the  rules  as  you  go  along. 


*•  BUSINESS 

ROI  FIGURES  CAN  EASE 

INSTALLATION  PAIN 
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Top  Benefits 
OfSAPR/3 


ECONOMIC  BENEFITS 


Even  when  not  required,  they  help  by  setting  tangible  objectives 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

RADITIONAL  calcu¬ 
lations  of  return  on 
investment  often 
tell  only  part  of 
the  ERP  story.  But 
they’re  a  fact  of  life  for  many 
companies  trying  to  justify 
such  an  expensive  project. 

Yet  even  when  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  sys¬ 
tems  are  installed  for  reasons 
other  than  cost  savings  —  be¬ 
cause  of  year  2000  issues  or 
because  older  systems  are  run¬ 
ning  on  empty,  for  instance  — 
having  a  return-on-investment 
(ROI)  target  can 
help  companies  sur¬ 
vive  the  stress  of  an 
ERP  installation, 
users  and  analysts 
said. 

Eor  example,  Elorists’  Trans¬ 
world  Delivery  Inc.  (ETD),  a 
flower  distributor  in  Downers 
Grove,  Ill.,  is  installing  ERP  ap¬ 
plications  developed  by  J.  D. 
Edwards  &  Co.  because  doing 
so  was  faster  than  trying  to  do 
a  year  2000  fix  on  its  home¬ 
grown  applications. 

But  ETD  still  went  through 
the  process  of  calculating  an 
anticipated  financial  return  in 
order  “to  keep  spirits  up,”  said 
Linda  George,  vice  president 
of  information  systems. 

“We  felt  doing  an  ROI  would 
help  if  someone  along  the  way 


forgot  that  we  wouldn’t  be  in 
business  [next  year]  without 
this,”  she  added. 

To  make  the  ROI  numbers 
more  believable,  business 
users  were  asked  to  help  de¬ 
fine  potential  benefits,  George 
said. 

The  end  result:  ETD  expects 
its  $8  million-plus  project  to 
pay  for  itself  within  24  months 
through  inventory  savings,  bet¬ 
ter  customer  service  and  other 
improvements. 

Having  specific  ROI  goals  in 
areas  such  as  inventory  costs 
can  give  harried  users  some¬ 
thing  to  focus  on 
while  they  grapple 
with  all  the  business 
changes  that  typical¬ 
ly  accompany  ERP 
software,  agreed  leanne  Ross, 
a  research  scientist  at  MIT. 
“Otherwise,  everything  tends 
to  get  lost  in  the  chaos  —  and 
that  can  make  [a  project] 
look  like  a  total  disaster,”  she 
added. 

Just  a  Piece 

Ross  noted  that  ROI  projec¬ 
tions  can  be  useful  even 
though  they  often  “only  cap¬ 
ture  a  piece  of  the  overall  re¬ 
turn”  that  ERP  systems  can 
deliver. 

She  agreed  with  other  ana¬ 
lysts  and  ERP  users  that  it’s 
hard  to  put  a  dollar  figure  on 


key  strategic  benefits  such  as 
tighter  integration  between 
business  units  [CW,  Ian.  18]. 

That  has  certainly  been  true 
for  clothing  manufacturer  VF 
Corp.  in  Greensboro,  N.C., 
where  the  big  benefit  from  in¬ 
stalling  SAP  AG’s  R/3  and  sup¬ 
porting  applications  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  increased  flexibility 
for  buying  other  companies 
and  reacting  to  changing  busi¬ 
ness  needs. 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Companies  often  look  for  in¬ 
formation  technology  profes¬ 
sionals  who  have  business  ex¬ 
perience  as  well  as  technical 
expertise.  But  in  the  relatively 
new  discipline  of  knowledge 
management,  business  know¬ 
how  comes  first. 

Knowledge  management  ex¬ 
perts  develop  plans  for  sharing 
corporate  information  that  can 
include  everything  from  com¬ 
petitive  analysis  to  consulting 
experience.  And  although 
companies  initially  thought 
appointing  a  chief  knowledge 
officer  was  the  best  way  to 
launch  a  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  program,  many  ob¬ 
servers  view  such  projects  as 
team  efforts  driven  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  units  [CW,  Ian.  4]. 

For  knowledge  management 
experts,  understanding  tech¬ 
nology  is  key.  But  even  those 
promoted  through  the  IT  ranks 
tend  to  have  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  backgrounds,  observers 
said,  because  they  need  to  be 
able  to  determine  what  infor¬ 
mation  is  worth  sharing. 

“Knowledge  is  not  an  ab¬ 
stract  thing,  which  is  how  IT 
tends  to  see  it,”  said  Thomas 
Brailsford,  research  manager 
for  knowledge  leadership  at 
Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  in  Kansas 


“This  is  really  putting  us  in 
a  position  to  move  forward,” 
said  Leroy  Allen,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  re-engineering  at  VF. 
“We  all  think  that’s  bigger  than 
the  [expected]  hard-dollar  re¬ 
turns,  but  you  can’t  put  a  num¬ 
ber  on  it  until  you  see  it.” 

And  VF  did  a  traditional  ROI 
calculation  to  help  justify  the 
ERP  project,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  investments  it  ever 
will  make  short  of  a  company 
acquisition. 

“The  ROI  looks  good,”  said 
Allen,  who  said  he  is  counting 
on  a  two-year  payback.  ► 


City,  Mo.  Brailsford  was 
plucked  from  the  company’s 
business  research  group, 
which  does  market  and  com¬ 
petitive  analysis.  He  said  a 
strong  business  focus  is  essen¬ 
tial  because  “knowledge  is  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  business  units.” 


A  typical  job  description 
of  a  knowledge  management 
expert  might  look  like 

;  “Firm  seeks  highly-motivated 
'  individual  with  at  least  10  years 
IT  and/or  business  experience 
and  an  entrepreneurial  spirit 
for  role  of  knowledge  leader.  Must 
be  able  to  motivate  end  users 
to  use  knowledge-sharing  appli¬ 
cations  without  coming  off  as 
pushy.  Deep  understanding  of 
business  strategy  a  must; 

.  IT  expertise  a  plus." 


One  recent  study  of  24  com¬ 
panies  by  The  Delphi  Group,  a 
research  firm  in  Boston,  found 
that  knowledge  managers 
tended  to  have  at  least  10  years 
of  IT  or  business  experience, 
an  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  business. 

When  you  look  at  the  people 
in  this  area,  you  see  a  group 
that  has  an  “almost  instinctive 


Better  financial 
management  55% 

Personnel  reductions  50% 

Reduced  IT  costs  41% 


STRATEGIC  BENEFITS 


Integrated  business 
processes  58% 

Better  flow  of 
information  52% 

More  responsive  ' 
to  customers  47% 


Base:  Survey  of  110  executives  at  companies 
using  SAP's  R/3  appiications;  muitiple 
responses  allowed 


sense  for  the  business,”  said 
Tom  Koulopoulos,  president  of 
Delphi.  “That  understanding 
often  comes  from  extensive 
firsthand  experience,”  he  said. 

For  instance,  AT&T  Corp.  in 
Bedminster,  N.J.,  tapped  Jan 
Scites,  vice  president  for  Inter¬ 
net  implementation  strategy, 
as  one  of  its  key  knowledge 
leaders.  Scites  had  been  heavi¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  firm’s  re-en¬ 
gineering.  She  said  her  busi¬ 
ness  background  helped  her 
set  some  basic  objectives  for 
the  knowledge  management 
initiative,  such  as  cutting  train¬ 
ing  for  customer  service  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  three-to-six 
months  down  to  about  20  days. 

Susan  Barrow  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  at  Monsanto  Co.  in  St. 
Louis.  But  before  earning  her 
MBA  and  moving  into  her  cur¬ 
rent  position  six  months  ago, 
Barrow  was  a  physician. 

Her  10-year  internal  medi¬ 
cine  practice  and  work  as  a 
drug  researcher  has  given  her  a 
solid  understanding  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  and 
product  marketing.  “You  have 
to  have  a  strategic  outlook  on 
the  business,  and  understand 
what  is  important  for  business 
value,”  Barrow  said.  Her  med¬ 
ical  training  has  also  helped 
her  to  understand  “psychologi¬ 
cal  and  sociological  implica¬ 
tions”  of  knowledge  sharing. 

A  knowledge  leader  has  to 
be  conciliatory,  she  said.  I 


SNAPSHOT 


You’re  Fired!  Evolving  CIO  Shortcomings 


s  An  empire  builder . . . 
wants  to  keep  technology 
as  exclusive  province. 

s  Inflexible  . . .  continually 
;i  fights  over  turf,  reporting 

S  lines,  budgets,  etc. 

— >-  — ...... 

I  «  Won’t  streamline  . . . 

5  reduce  staff  or 
I  requirements. 

I  “s  Out  of  touch  with  the 
■  business  goals. 

a  Never  sets  attainable 
near-term  goals. 


Doesn’t  fit  in  with  the 
management  team.  Not 
the  right  chemistry. 

Lack  of  passion  for  the 
technology  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  technology. 

Lacksivision.  Doesn’t 
have  what  it  takes  to  lead 
us  into  the  21st  century. 

A  poor  listener,  unable  to 
pick  the  real  priorities. 

Can  manage, 
but  doesn’t  lead. 


SOURCE  19^0  AND  1908  SURVEYS  OF  85  COMPANIES  BY  JOHN  J  DAVIS  &  ASSOCIATES  INC  . 
A  NEW  YORK  F.^ECUTlVE  RECRUITMENT  FIRM 


SOURCE:  BENCHMARKING  PARTNERS  INC.. 
CAMBRIDGE.  MASS.  ' 


Knowledge  Managers  Need  Business  Savvy 

Technology  background  important,  but 
knowing  which  information  matters  is  key 
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147  Gmpty  COdCh  SG3tS.  Airline  fires  off  e-mail  notices  to  frequent  (and 

imouisive)  fivers.  103  sun-denriveH  F»QtPrn«krQ  cnan  iin  tir>l^otc  to  Maui  tfia  \A/aK 


Why  rethink  storage?  |  Capitalizing  on  e-business  means  spotting  opportunities  and  acting 
fast.  Like  mining  data  to  move  inventory  on  the  Web.  Problem:  if  your  storage  solution  doesn’t  allow  the 
right  data  to  be  accessed  at  the  right  time,  your  profits  may  get  left  behind. 


How  IBM  storage  can  help  you.  |  With  RAMAC”  Virtual  DiskArray,  your  customers  will  have 
virtually  nonstop  availability  to  the  data  they  need.  And  with  InfoSpeed  Data  Gateway,  you’ll  get  high¬ 
speed  file  transfer  between  S/390-class,  UNIX'  and  Windows  NT  servers. 

Ready  to  make  your  data  fly?  Visit  www.ibm.com/storage/rethink  r-l)ii!.im‘s.s  tools 


Why  rGihink  storage?  I  in  the  world  of  e-business,  more  people  are  counting  on  your  data 
both  inside  and  outside  your  company  walls.  And  if  It’s  used  to  make  decisions  critical  to  yotir 
company's  (or  anyone  else's)  health,  it  had  better  reside  someplace  safe,  yet  accessible. 


How  iBM  storage  can  help  you.  [  Network  storage  yanager,  an  integrated  disk  and  tape 
solution,  features  award-winning  ADSTAR  Distributed  Storage  Manager  (ADSM)  software  for  automated 
backup  and  fast  recovery  of  distributed  data  across  major  platforms. 


Want  to  keep  your  data  healthy?  Go  to  www.  ibm.GomMorage/rsthink 


Loves  bossa  nova 


Aficionado  browses  music  store  on  the  AA/eb 
Instantly  locates  and  samples  obscure  CD.  Orders  'Bossa  Nova  A-Go-Go 


Why  rethink  storage?  I  e-business  means  data  is  being  looked  at,  listened  to  and  interacted  with 
ih  ways  that  can  overwhelm  your  storage  system.  Keeping  a  complex  mix  of  files,  from  small  to  colossal. 


accessible  to  sveryone.  night  and  day,  can  be  the  difference  between  closing  a  sale  and  a  closed  door. 

How  IBM  Storage  Gan  help  you.  |  Versatile  Storage  Server  delivers  cross-platform  access, 
including  UNIX  and  Windows  NT.  And  Virtual  Tape  Server  offers  Intelligent  disk-caching  to  maximize  the 
use  of  tape  capacity  making  your  system  more  economical. 


Want  to  keep  your  business  humming?  Visit  www.ibm.com/storage/rethink 


Idol' 


••• 

■i 


I  If  your  business  is  moving 
to  e-business,  storage  matters.  And  whether  you’re  heading  to  serial  and 
fibre-based  connectivity  to  deploy  storage  area  networks  (SANs)  or  just 
adding  capacity,  we  can  help.  Disk,  tape  or  optical,  nobody  offers  a  wider 
range  of  storage  tools,  software  and  services. 


IBM  Virtual  Tape  Server  I  Revolutionary  tape  automation  allowing  a 
more  efficient  and  transparent  way  to  manage  high-end  tape  resources 
Faster  response  times  than  with  traditional  tape  automation. 


IBM  Magstar^  MP  Tape  |  Midrange  tape  with  an  innovative  midpoint  load 
design.  Delivers  ultrafast  and  reliable  backup  and  restore  for  unattended 
operations  across  virtually  all  major  platforms. 


IBM  Versatile  Storage  Server  1  Flexible,  centrally  shared  and  managed 
disk  system.  Attaches  to  UNIX,  Windows  NT  and  AS/400"  servers. 


IBM  ADSTAR  Distributed  Storage  Manager  (ADSM)  |  Software 
automates  backup,  restore  and  data  archival  for  over  25  client  platforms 


IBM  StorWatch™  |  Software  for  centralized  management  of  distributed 
storage  resources  throughout  the  enterprise  via  a  Web  browser. 


IBM  Network  Storage  Manager  f  An  integrated  disk,  tape  and  soft 
ware  solution  for  automated  backup  and  migration  of  distributed  data  for 
multiplatform  environments. 


IBM  RAMAC  Virtual  Array  with  Snapshot  Duplication  |  a  high 

speed  disk  system  for  data-inten$ive  applications  (like  Y2K  conversions). 
Offers  dramatically  reduced  duplication  times  and  virtually  nonstop  availability. 


IBM  InfoSpeed  Data  Gateway  |  A  tool  for  ultra  high-speed  transfers  of 
large  files  between  S/390-class  and  UNIX  or  Windows  NT  servers. 


IBM  Web  Cache  Manager  |  a  solution  that  stores  and  retrieves  fre 
quently  accessed  Web  content  on  local  storage,  allowing  faster  response 
times  to  users. 


WWW.  ibm  .com  /storage/reth  i  n  k 


IBM.  RAMAC  S/390.  AS.'AOO,  ADSTAR.  MagslacVersatile  Stoiage  Server  StorWatch  and  the  e.|iuvinese  logo  are  tradwiarjts  ol  UNetnalional  AiMms*  W 
in  the  UnSAd  Slates  and/gr  other  countries.  toapShot  is  a  Iradematk  and  the  property  ol  Storage  Tscniurlogy  Corporation  lor  a  duplicatlort  pioitace 
and  Wmdowsin' are  trademartrs  orreglstired  Iradsinaite  of  MtcrosoH  Corporation  UHIX  le  an  egistered  trademark  io-ttie  US  amtw  eour^iea 
UHOugh  X/Open  Ciunpeny  limitedr  OUier  rumpanyrprodpct  and  service  names  may  be  (lu  trWetewke  v  service  niadis'ol  othlis.r.'^  1999  IBM  bri 
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BUILDING  A  PORTAL 
DURING  A  MERGER 


Disney/Infoseek  team  had  to  mesh 

technology  and  work  styles  on  fast  track 


BRIEFS 


Online  Banking 

Internet  bank  Security  First  Net¬ 
work  Bank  (www.sfnb.com)  last 
week  announced  it  will  use  con¬ 
sumer-authentication  technology 
from  Equifax  Secure  Inc.  in  Atlanta 
to  help  verify  that  applicants  for 
online  accounts  are  who  they  say 
they  are.  The  service  will  do  this  by 
asking  customers  for  information 
!  from  existing  accounts  at  the 
I  Atlanta-based  bank  or  from 
Equifax's  databases  of  financial 
1  information.  Questions  might 
include  where  someone  holds  a 
'  mortgage  or  a  credit-card  account. 


NASD  Disclosures 

NASD  Regulation  Inc.,  a  securities 
i  industry  self-regulatory  organiza- 
I  tion,  said  it's  delaying  plans  to  post 
I  disciplinary  information  about  bro¬ 
kers  on  the  Web.  The  postponement 
resulted  from  questions  about 
whether  NASD's  legal  immunity 
covers  data  posted  on  the  Web;  cur¬ 
rent  legislation  specifically  grants 
the  Washington-based  organization 
protection  from  lawsuits  when  giv¬ 
ing  out  information  over  its  toll-free 
telephone  line. 

NASD  is  seeking  legislation 
specifically  extending  that  immunity 
to  other  communications  media, 
including  the  Web. 


The  average  time,  in  sec¬ 
onds,  to  download  a  home 
page  from  one  of  40  busi¬ 
ness-related  Web  sites  dur¬ 
ing  business  hours  for  the 
week  of  Jan.  11, 1999: 

Top  5  Best-Performing 


Web  Sites 

AltaVista  3.27 

UUnet  4.64 

Oracle  4.88 

Novell  5.21 

\  Charles  Schwab  5.28 

1^  Best  Areas  to  Web  Surf 

^  Pittsburgh  5.22 

;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  5.30 

>  Detroit  6.12 

6' 

Worst  Areas  to  Web  Surf 

) 

1;  Columbus,  Ohio  22.10 

1  Norfolk,  Va.  18.31 

P  Philadelphia  16.05 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

HEN  THE 

Walt  Disney 
Co.  shelled 
out  nearly  a 
half-billion 
dollars  for  Infoseek  Corp.  last 
year,  it  made  a  major  bet  that  it 
could  play  in  the  hotly  compet¬ 
itive  portal  market.  Execution 
of  that  wager  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  100-plus-member 
team  that  needed  to  pull  the 
Go  Network  project  together. 

“It’s  definitely  a  challenge 
doing  a  huge  project  develop¬ 
ment  effort  in  the  middle  of  a 
merger,”  said  Sue  LaChance, 
project  manager  at  Infoseek  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Different  Styles 

There  were  different  organi¬ 
zational  styles  to  mesh,  such  as 
who  made  a  final  call  on  a  deci¬ 
sion:  the  project  or  engineer¬ 
ing  manager.  And  some  differ¬ 
ences  weren’t  obvious  at  first 
—  formatting,  for  example. 

The  completed  site  contains 
links  and  content  from  ABC- 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

The  Gold  Canyon  Golf  Resort 
in  Gold  Canyon,  Ariz.,  got 
burned  earlier  this  month 
when  it  tried  to  rent  rooms 
with  the  help  of  E-mail.  But 
other  hotels  have  been  using 
the  tactic  successfully,  analysts 
said. 

Gold  Canyon  was  “bombed” 
with  thousands  of  angry  E- 
mails  as  a  result  of  a  spam  cam¬ 
paign  it  had  originally  intend¬ 
ed  only  for  travel  agents,  said 
resort  director  Merle  Makings. 
After  a  dispute,  the  spammer  it 
unintentionally  hired  broad¬ 
cast  Gold  Canyon  E-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  to  thousands  of  angry 
Netizens  [CW,  Jan.  18]. 

But  Radisson  Hotels  World¬ 
wide  last  summer  launched  its 
“My  E-Scapes”  E-mail  service. 


News.com,  ESPN.com,  Dis- 
ney.com  and  affiliated  sites. 
Those  sites  use  different  meth¬ 
ods  to  post  information  —  con¬ 
tent-management  software  to 
update  pages  vs.  systems  that 
generate  pages  dynamically, 
for  example  —  which  leads  to 
two  different  assumptions 
about  what  data  constitutes  a 
“search  result,”  for  example.  If 
Go  team  members  didn’t  ac¬ 
count  for  differing  assump¬ 
tions  about  what  constitutes  a 
search  result,  queries  would 
fail,  she  said.  “Both  assump¬ 
tions  were  absolutely  reason¬ 
able,”  added  John  Nauman, 
vice  president  of  engineering 
at  Infoseek.  “We  had  different 
perspectives.” 

Working  together  while  be¬ 
ing  geographically  separated 
also  was  difficult.  “You  could¬ 
n’t  just  walk  down  the  hall  and 
talk,”  Nauman  said,  though 
“from  about  midway  through, 
things  got  a  lot  better”  as  the 
different  groups  learned  more 
about  one  another. 

Starwave  Corp.,  a  Web  devel¬ 


which  sends  registered  users 
information  about  customized 
vacation  packages  via  E-mail. 
About  20,000  users  have  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  service  through 
the  Radisson  Web  site,  said 
Rachael  Marret,  director  of  in¬ 
teractive  marketing  at  Radis¬ 
son  in  Minneapolis.  Being  ac¬ 
cused  of  spamming  is  a  con¬ 
cern,  but  “since  the  customer 
is  registering,  they  are  giving 
us  authorization  to  send  infor¬ 
mation,”  Marret  said.  “We  only 
send  the  messages  that  are  rel¬ 
evant  to  them.  They  aren’t  just 
getting  mail  because  they 
signed  up  at  a  Radisson  Hotel 
somewhere.” 

The  Westin  Resort  at  Hilton 
Head  in  South  Carolina  mailed 
out  business-reply  cards  last 
year  asking  for  customers’  E¬ 


opment  venture  backed  by  Dis¬ 
ney  that  helps  publish  ABC- 
News.com  and  ESPN.com,  was 
involved  with  work  on  both 
content  and  creating  global  reg¬ 
istration,  so  that  a  user  of  one 
site  is  registered  at  all  of  them, 
along  with  teams  at  individual 
sites. 


LaChance  said  the  Go  Net¬ 
work,  which  was  finished  on 
deadline,  dealt  with  these  is¬ 
sues  through  “very  close  proj¬ 
ect  management,”  including 


mail  addresses.  Customers 
who  returned  an  address  with 
the  card  will  receive  promo¬ 
tional  mailings  this  year,  said 
Todd  Aaronson,  a  Westin  mar¬ 
keting  manager. 

The  speed  and  low  cost  of 
E-mail  make  it  “the  way  to  go 
for  smaller  hotels,”  said  Joel 
Gilgoff,  owner  of  the  South¬ 
west  Inn  Hotels  in  Sedona, 
Ariz.,  and  Eagle  Mountain  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Gilgoff  said 
about  60%  of  Southwest’s 
reservations  are  made  over  the 
Web.  He  hasn’t  received  any 
complaints  in  response  to  pro¬ 
motional  E-mail  and  said  he 
uses  several  online  mailing 
programs,  including  WebSite 
Garage,  to  collect  and  store 
customer  information. 

The  hotel  and  travel  indus¬ 
tries  still  are  relatively  new  to 
the  Web,  but  are  doing  some  of 


frequent  meetings  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  engineering  sides. 
What  has  she  learned  from  Go? 
“[To]  have  more  face-to-face 
meetings”  and  to  help  team 
members  understand  one  an¬ 
other’s  technical  assumptions 
more  quickly,  LaChance  said. 

The  new  site  has  8  million 
regular  users  —  a  36%  reach  in 
the  universe  of  Internet  users, 
the  company  said. 

Although  many  major  portal 
sites  have  similar  offerings. 
Go’s  combination  of  multiple. 


popular  sites  is  at  least  slightly 
different  from  the  pack,  said 
Patrick  Keane,  an  analyst  at 
Jupiter  Communications  Inc. 
in  New  York.  I 


the  most  sophisticated  work 
online,  including  virtual  room 
tours,  and  maps  and  local  in¬ 
formation  sent  to  customers 
via  E-mail  before  they  arrive, 
said  Debra  Franklin  Cannon, 
assistant  professor  of  hospital¬ 
ity  management  at  Georgia 
State  University  in  Atlanta. 

E-mail  marketing  has  the  po¬ 
tential  to  provide  a  lot  of  value- 
added  information,  but  cam¬ 
paigns  are  effective  only  if 
they’re  directed  at  a  specific 
audience;  untargeted  mail  or 
promotions  using  out-of-date 
lists  are  “a  shot  in  the  dark,” 
Franklin  Cannon  said. 

Besides  targeting  direct- 
mail  lists  with  their  informa¬ 
tion,  smaller  hotel  chains  also 
can  maximize  their  exposure 
by  linking  up  with  online  travel 
sites,  including  Expedia,  Trav- 
elocity  or  WorldRes,  said  Larry 
Chervenak,  president  of  Cher- 
venak,  Keane  and  Co.,  an  in¬ 
dustry  consulting  firm  in  New 
York. » 


Hotels  Drum  Up  Business  Using  E-mail 

One  gets  burned,  most  avoid  spam  label 


ONE  CHALLENGE  for  webmasters  is  to  present  varying  styles  of  news 
and  information  in  an  appealing  and  cohesive  fashion 


Graphics  will  scream. 
Networks  will  hum.  Users  will  just 


Introducing  the  new  line  of  Silicon  Graphics®  visual  workstations  for  Windows  NT®  Featuring  our  Integrated  Visual  Computing  (IVC) 
architecture  with  the  Cobalt™  graphics  chipset,  these  machines  deliver  breakthrough  graphics  performance  and  offer  complete  interoperability 
solutions  for  seamless  integration  into  NT  Mac®  and  Unix®  environments.  They’re  also  SNMP  and  DMI  2.0  compliant  and  come  bundled  with 
Intel®  LANDesk®  Client  Manager — making  these  systems  easy  to  manage  across  your  enterprise.  What's  more,  every  system  includes  advanced  integrated 
features  such  as  10/100  Ethernet,  IEEE- 1 394’  USB  and  professional  video  I/O,  enabling  hassle-free  installation  and  support.  And  the  price?  Less  than  you  would 
expect.  The  Silicon  Graphics  320™  workstation  starts  at  just  $3,395.  Or  choose  the  Silicon  Graphics  540™  workstation”  Starting  at  only  $5,995  and  supporting 
up  to  four  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Xeon™  processors,  it’s  the  most  scalable  Windows  NT  workstation  around.  Whichever  system  you  choose,  it’ll  be  music  to  your  ears. 


-|^  Silicon  Graphics  320  Visual  Workstation  J- 


pentium*}} 


•  Silicon  Graphics  Integrated  Visual  Computing  architecture 
with  Cobalt  graphics  chipset 

•  Supports  up  to  two  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processors  (up  to  450Mhlz) 

•  Ultra  ATA  or  optional  Ultra2  SCSI  drives  up  to  28GB  total  capacity 

•  Scalable  up  to  I GB  ECC  SDRAM 


•  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Workstation  4.0 

•  Silicon  Graphics  Interoperability  Toolkid  bundled  free 
with  every  system 

•  Add  the  SuperWide”  17.3”  Silicon  Graphics  I600SW' 
digital  flat  panel  monitor  (shown)  for  only  $2,495 


*Re(^iir6  additKxul  software  uTKier  \^^fyk>ws  4.0.  **Fo(  rifomabon  on  the  1999  dvdildWiiY  ol  the  Silicon  CraphiG  S40  vvoriist^  I  B88  SCi-5S4(l.  tBttfvXed  ftee  with  every  system:  Windows  4.0  vMhSP.Hurnrrtm^d  Maestro  Soto 

Tekret  Daemoa  EQuriibnum  Debabeluer  Pro  4  5lE  (Light  Edibon),  Media4  Ftoduebon  MacDnve  98.  McA(ee  Wus  artd  Web  Scan  ^  Ir^ei  LANDesk  Gent  Manager  ^DCM  vi3);  Prms  quoted  are  for  US  only. 

C 1999  Sfkon  Gr^ihia  kic  Al  nghb  reserwd.  SAcon  CraphKS  6  a  reg6tered  tradenurk,  arid  the  Sicon  Craphio  logo,  Skon  Graphio  iX.  Siicon  OaphiG  540,  Cobaft,  SuperMUe  and  Skon  Craphe  )600SW  are  ftadenrartOk  of  Skort  Craphe^  Me  IrteL  (he  imei  Inside  fogot  Peniun  and  LANDesk  are 
regislered  trademark^  and  Pentun  It  Xeon  6  a  trademark,  of  ktsi  Corporation  MioosofL  Wndows  and  VWtdows  NT  are  regstered  Irademailis  of  Microsoft  Cor^aDoa  Aft  otto  trademarb  are  property  of  the*  respeebve  owners. 


^  SiliconGmphics 


To  get  information,  find  a  local  reseller  or  to  order  call  I  888  SGI-3548  or  visit  us  at  WWW.Sgi.COm/go/visual 
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ADP  Helps  Clients 
‘Keep  America  Paid' 


Automatic  Data  Processing  Inc.  in 
Roseland,  N.J.,  has  launched  “Keep 
America  Paid,”  a  program  to  help 
its  thousands  of  financial  services 
clients  verify  the  year  2000-readi- 
ness  of  their  payroll  system.  As  part 
of  the  effort,  ADP  will  host  the  test¬ 
ing  and  serve  as  originating  payroll 
provider.  The  goal  is  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cessful  data  transmission  between 
ADP  and  financial  institutions  for 
payroll  processing,  direct  deposit 
and  check  reconciliation. 

Banks  and  other  financial  firms 
are  required  to  demonstrate  the 
readiness  of  their  payroll  processing 
capabilities  to  the  Federal  Financial 
Institutions  Examinations  Council  by 
this  spring.  ADP  will  post  test 
scripts  and  results  of  the  tests  on  its 
Web  site  (www.adp.com)  ior  finan¬ 
cial  services  clients  who  aren’t 
directly  participating. 

No  Embedded 
Systems  Armageddon 

Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  said  its 
ongoing  year  2000  research 
doesn’t  portend  an  “embedded  sys¬ 
tems  Armageddon.”  According  to 
the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  firm,  the 
impact  of  the  year  2000  date 
rollover  on  embedded  systems 
won’t  have  the  crippling  effect  origi¬ 
nally  expected.  The  research  shows 
that  many  industries,  especially 
heavily  regulated  ones,  have  done 
significant  work  in  preparing  for  the 
year  2000.  Embedded  systems  are 
processors  contained  in  electronic 
products  not  classified  as  comput¬ 
ers,  such  as  medical  devices  or 
manufacturing  control  systems. 


SNAPSHOT 

Missed  Deadlines,  I 
Continued  Glitches ; 

Have  already 
e.xperienced  a  year 
2000  problem 

Have  missed  year 
2000  project 
deadlines 

Base;  114  IT  directors  and  managers  at 
U.S.  companies  | 

SOURCE  CAP  GEMINI  Wi^ERtCA  INC  ,  NEW  YORK.  RUBIN 
SYSTEMSiNC.  POUNDRIDGE  NY 
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RUSSIAN  Y2K:  BAD, 
NOT  A  DISASTER 


Missiles  aren’t  a  problem,  but  agencies 
face  incompatibilities  in  infrastructure 


WILL  RUSSIAN 
ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  fire 
themselves 
at  the  U.S. 

on  Jan.  1, 2000? 

Probably  not,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  other  year  2000  con¬ 
cerns  that  Russia  is  wrestling 
with,  including  the  viability  of 
its  banking  system  and  con¬ 
nections  among  government 
agencies,  acknowledges  Prof 
Andrey  Nikolaevich  Terekhov,  a 
Russian  computer  scientist 
who  has  been  described  as  “the 
Peter  de  Jaeger  of  year  2000  in 
Russia.” 

Besides  advising  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  year  2000  issues,  he’s 
a  board  member  of  Lanit  Hold¬ 
ing,  a  Moscow-based  systems 
integrator  recently  certified  as 
Russia’s  first  year  2000  readi¬ 
ness  center. 

In  his  first-ever  interview 
with  a  Western  journalist, 
Terekhov,  49,  recently  spoke 


with  Computerworld  senior 
editor  Thomas  Hoffman. 

Q:  Western  analysts 
have  speculated  that  Rus¬ 
sia’s  early-warning  radar 
systems  are  probably 
more  susceptible  to  year 
2000  glitches  than  its  nu¬ 
clear  warheads. 

A:  I  absolutely  agree. 
General  Yakov  [who’s  in 
charge  of  strategic  mis¬ 
sile  systems  in  Russia] 
has  said  that  rockets  and 
launch  controls  are  [year 
2000]  ready.  But  it 
doesn’t  mean  that  all  of 
the  interconnections  are 
ready.  They  have  only 
checked  the  embedded 
systems  in  the  rockets. 

Q:  What  are  the  chief 
year  2000  concerns  in  Russia? 

A:  The  main  problem  is  not 
the  rockets  but  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  There  are  so  many  net¬ 
works  in  place  [among  Russian 
government  agencies  and  com¬ 


panies  in  the  private  sector]. 
For  example,  one  agency  will 
have  programs  that  work  with 
day/month/year  and  another 
uses  month/day/year.  There 
could  be  troubles  with  the  in¬ 
terfaces  between  them,  even  if 


the  applications  themselves 
are  fixed. 

Q:  Which  organizations  are 
furthest  along  with  year  2000 
preparations? 

A:  Some  of  them  are  very 


clever  and  advanced.  The 
Russian  railway  has  fixed  al¬ 
most  all  the  problems  with  its 
ticketing  systems.  The  most 
advanced  and  most  safe  is  the 
telecommunications  sector. 

Q:  How  susceptible  are  pri¬ 
vate  companies  in  Russia? 

A:  Gazprom  [Russia’s  largest 
natural  gas  supplier]  and  other 
advanced  companies  are  very 
automated.  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  think  that  they  don’t 
use  modern  networks. 

Q:  How  severely  have  Russia’s 
economic  problems  cut 
into  year  2000 funding? 

A:  Many  of  the  state 
agencies,  which  I  can’t 
name,  understand  the 
problem  and  they  un¬ 
derstand  our  approach 
[to  fixing  the  problem] 
and  are  ready,  but  many 
of  them  say,  ‘We  have 
no  money.’  We  have 
enough  programmers; 
the  only  disadvantage  is 
money. 

Q:  Where  will  they  get 
the  money  from? 

A:  It  was  announced 
that  money  for  nonprof¬ 
it  ministries  like  de¬ 
fense,  social  and  labor 
would  be  made  available  [by 
the  central  government].  And 
[despite  Western  opinion], 
there  are  successful  companies 
in  Russia.  They  pay  huge  taxes, 
so  this  is  a  help.  I 


ANDREY  NIKOLAEVICH  TEREKHOV:  Russia’s 
railway,  telecom  sectors  lead  in  Y2K  repairs 


Leaders  Target  Laggards  for  Acquisitions 

Y2K-readiness  now  a  strategic  weapon 


BY  RICK  SAIA 

Some  companies  that  deal  with 
the  year  2000  problem  more 
effectively  than  their  competi¬ 
tors  can  get  another  strategic 
leg  up  —  by  targeting  non¬ 
ready  companies  and  acquir¬ 
ing  them,  according  to  a  Miami 
consultant. 

In  the  banking  industry,  for 
example,  several  firms  are  al¬ 
legedly  making  “explicit  strate¬ 
gic  moves”  around  the  year 
2000,  said  William  Smith,  a  di¬ 
rector  at  AnswerThink  Con¬ 
sulting  Group  (www.answer- 
think.com).  “They  have  their  in¬ 
ternal  systems  and  processes 
well  under  control  —  and  are 
seeking  acquisition  targets  that 
have  not,”  he  said. 

Lou  Marcoccio,  a  year  2000 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 


in  Stamford,  Conn.,  agrees  that 
year  2000  will  be  a  factor  in 
mergers  and  acquisitions  this 
year  and  next.  A  company  that 
has  done  more  on  the  year 
2000  front  can  “typically”  be¬ 
come  a  stronger  merger  part¬ 
ner,  he  added.  Marcoccio  said 
he  has  seen  year  2000  factor 
into  mergers  in  the  banking, 
oil,  pharmaceuticals  and  food¬ 
processing  industries. 

Smith  said  companies  be¬ 
hind  on  their  year  2000  work 
could  lose  market  value  and  be 
attractive  buyout  candidates. 

Yet  a  buyout  could  be  a  gold¬ 
en  opportunity  for  an  informa¬ 
tion  technology  leader  at  the 
acquiring  firm  to  rise  to  the 
fore  as  a  strategic  thinker. 
Smith  said.  If  he  can  show  his 
senior  executives  how  the  IT 


systems  work  in  both  compa¬ 
nies,  and  demonstrate  how 
they  relate  to  the  competitive 
landscape,  he  can  lead  the  firm 
to  decide  if  there’s  an  opportu¬ 
nity  it  can  exploit,  he  said. 

Small  banks  with  noncom- 
pliant  systems  are  potential 


takeover  targets.  Smith  said. 

But  before  jumping  to  ac¬ 
quire  them,  officials  at  a  larger 
bank  whose  year  2000  house  is 
in  order  should  ask  if  doing  so 
would  allow  them  to  one-up  a 
competitor. 

The  bottom  line.  Smith  said, 
is  that  disruptions  such  as  the 
year  2000  “create  short-term 
problems,  but  they  also  create 
long-term  opportunities.”  I 


Competitor  Comparison 


!  Will  the  skies  be  friendly  on  Jan.  1, 2000?  Here’s  what  the  top 
\  three  U.S.  air  passenger  carriers  are  spending  on  year  2000: 


AMR  CORP. 

UAL  CORP. 

DELTA  1 

(American  Airlines) 

(United  Air  Lines) 

AIR  LINES  1 

: 

Fortune  500  rank 

70 

75 

101  1 

"  Spending  as  of 
i  Sept.  30, 1998 

$152M 

S23M 

$53M  1 

1  - 

Estimate  of 

$215Mto 

$70M 

$160  to 

total  Y2K  cost 

$250M 

$175M* 

i  *  From  Form  10‘K  tiling  Sept.  28. 1998 


SOURCE:  FORM  tO-Q  FIlINOS  (ALL  DATED  NOV  16.  1998)  WITH  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 
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BUSINESS 

IT  CONTRACTING  &  CONSULTING 


TRAINING  TAKES 

TIME,  BUT  PAYS  OEE 


Consultants  offer  tips  on  how  to  maintain  skills  on  the  job 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF 

RAINING  IS  a  budget 
double  whammy: 
in  lost  work  time 
and  hard  currency. 
Here’s  how  five  in¬ 
formation  technology  consul¬ 
tants  find  the  time  and  money. 

CW:  What  was  the  last 
training  you  undertook 
and  why? 

KAISER:  A  one-day 
Microsoft  SQL  semi¬ 
nar  on  the  update  from  Ver¬ 
sion  6.5  to  Version  7  in 
October  from  a  certified 
third-party  vendor  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  I  try  to  stay  aware  of 
what  the  vendors  are  doing 
—  that  drives  75%  of  my 
training  because  clients  usu¬ 
ally  react  to  what’s  available 
in  the  market. 

MARSH-ROBERTS:  Project  man¬ 
agement  training  with  Jerry 
Weinberg,  a  project  manage¬ 
ment  guru.  It  was  a  one-week 
course,  called  Problem  Solv¬ 
ing  Leadership.  I  also  took 
some  accounting-related 
technology  courses  to  keep 
up  with  my  [certified  public 
accountant  degree]. 

MURIEL:  Most  of  the  training  I 
have  gone  to  lately  has  to  do 
with  networking.  About  six 
months  ago,  I  took  a  two-day 
refresher  course  on  NT, 
offered  by  an  authorized 


third-party  vendor,  at  the 
end  of  a  business  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  dealt  with  how  to 
set  up  NT  for  Internet  con¬ 
nections. 

CW:  What  kind  of  programs 

do  you  prefer? 

FERGUSON:  Self-study. 

I  just  like  to  jump  into 
it.  I  have  three  net¬ 
works  installed  at  my 
house  —  an  NT,  a 
Novell  and  a  peer-to- 
peer  Windows  98  network, 
with  two  PCs  on  each.  I  also 
have  a  Unix  network  parti¬ 
tioned  on  one  of  them.  So  I 
flip  back  and  forth  on  those 
to  learn  new  things. 

RAWLS-RILEY:  I  buy  the  package 
and  learn  it.  Sometimes  I  use 
books.  When  I  use  the  appli¬ 
cations  myself,  I  learn  them 
from  a  user  perspective,  so 
then  I  know  what’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  my  clients.  I  also 
attend  the  one-day  sessions 
from  vendors. 

CW:  What  kind  of  training 

do  you  avoid? 

KAISER:  Older  products  — 
things  I  know  are  going  off¬ 
line.  Also,  things  that  seem 
to  be  too  broad  —  like  a 
$1,800  course  on  “Where  Is 
DVD  Going?” 

RAWLS-RILEY:  Longer  seminars, 
because  of  the  time  and 


expense.  The  last  time  I 
looked  at  a  weeklong  ses¬ 
sion,  it  cost  about  $1,000.  It 
was  on  systems  administra¬ 
tion  for  a  specific  package. 
But  that  wasn’t  within  my 
budget  or  time  restrictions. 

CW:  What  kind  of  business 
training  do  you  pursue,  and  how 
important  is  it  compared  with 
technical  training? 

RAWLS-RILEY:  I  took  [a]  busi¬ 
ness  plaiming  course  because 
I  felt  I  needed  a  business  plan 
and  that  one  is  a  well-known, 
good  program  developed  by 
the  Kaufman  Foundation  for 
Entrepreneurs. 

MURIEL:  Business  training  is 
essential,  but  I  don’t  take  as 
much  as  I  should.  I  pretty 
much  learn  that  as  I  go. 
MARSH-ROBERTS:  If  your  pri¬ 
mary  problem  is  that  you 
aren’t  marketing  well,  then 
that  should  be  next  on  your 
list.  Lots  of  people  need  train¬ 
ing  in  how  to  run  a  business, 
and  their  best  investment  is 
in  either  an  accounting 
course  or  a  basic  business 
class. 

CW:  How  much  time  and  money 
do  you  spend  on  training  in  a  year? 
FERGUSON:  The  time  I  spend 
on  training  is  really  a  func¬ 
tion  of  what  I  can  afford  — 
knowing  how  much  time  I 


can  sacrifice  and  whether  I 
want  to  eat  steak  or  chicken; 
what  is  going  to  pay  off  right 
now  and  what’s  going  to  pay 
off  later. 

MARSH-ROBERTS:  I’ve  spent 
about  $3,000  this  year  — 
about  $2,200  for  the  project 
management  seminar, 
including  travel  and  lodging, 
and  $700  to  $1,000  for  my 
CPA  continuing  education 
courses.  Those  are  usually 
one  full  week. 

MURIEL:  I  attend  short  seminars 
about  four  times  a  year,  but  I 
have  not  done  any  long  class¬ 
es  in  a  long  time  —  those 
become  really  hard  to  justify. 
Factoring  in  travel,  I  proba¬ 
bly  spend  a  couple  thousand 
dollars.  But  to  me,  training  is 
a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 

CW:  How  do  you  choose  which 
training  to  squeeze  into  your 
budget,  and  how  do  you  fit  it  into 
your  schedule? 

MURIEL:  You  have  to  make 
choices  based  on  what  you 
specialize  in  because  you 
can’t  do  it  all.  Time  is  limited. 
A  seminar  must  have  some 
relationship  to  what  I’m 
doing.  The  Independent 
Computer  Consultants  Asso¬ 
ciation  conference  is  good 
for  getting  new  ideas  and  for 
networking  with  colleagues. 
KAISER:  About  75%  of  what  I 
take  is  driven  by  vendors, 
and  about  25%  is  driven  by 
client  needs.  Everything  we 
do  here  —  Visual  Basic,  C, 
HTML,  Java,  SQL  —  is 
involved  in  the  Microsoft 
BackOffice  products,  so  I 
keep  an  eye  on  the  Microsoft 
Developers  Network,  and 
they  send  out  E-mail  notifi¬ 


cations  of  new  courses. 

MARSH-ROBERTS:  You  make  the 
training  commitment  far 
enough  in  advance  [so]  that 
you  can  be  sure  your  commit¬ 
ments  to  clients  get  met  some¬ 
how,  somewhere,  whether  it 
means  bringing  in  an  extra 
person  or  working  extra  hours 
for  three  weeks  before  the 
training.  There  are  crises  in 
projects,  and  you  adjust  your 
schedule  when  they  happen. 

RAWLS-RILEY:  You  really  need 
to  think  of  training  as  an 
investment  in  yourself  —  it’s 
ultimately  something  you 
bring  to  the  table.  Your 
expertise  is  what  people  will 
buy.  So  you  need  to  be  cre¬ 
ative,  and  check  out  all  the 
possibilities,  and  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  to  do  it.  If  you  wait, 
you  may  become  obsolete. 

CW:  What’s  on  your  training 

wish  list  and  why? 

FERGUSON:  SAP  —  I  have  no 
clue  how  it  works.  If  some¬ 
one  would  treat  me  to  two 
weeks  of  SAP  training,  I 
would  stop  what  I’m  doing 
and  go  right  now.  I  hope  that 
by  the  middle  of  next  year,  if 
I’m  not  too  tied  down  with 
Y2K,  to  take  an  introductory 
course  and  get  the  software 
and  start  using  it. 

RAWLS-RILEY:  I  think  I’ll  take 
some  more  business  training. 
And  I  may  need  to  expand 
more  on  the  systems  side.  It 
would  be  helpful  for  me  to 
know  NetWare  or  NT,  but 
until  I  can  afford  a  full  week 
off,  that  won’t  happen.  I 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
New  York.  She  can  be  contacted 
at  lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 


Panelists 


Wendell  Ferguson,  partner, 
eager  &  Ferguson  Computer 
Consultants.  Oakland.  Calif. 

Also  an  instmetor  at  California  State 
University.  Hayward. 

Consulting  for  six  years:  specializes 
in  netvi/ork  design,  systems  upgrades 
and  troubleshooting. 


Robert  Kaiser,  principal. 

Big  Dog  Media  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 
Consulting  for  10  years;  specializes 
in  Web  site  design  and  electronic 
commerce. 


Luis  Muriel,  principal. 

LAM  Computer  Consultants, 

Boca  Raton,  Ra. 

Consulting  for  six  years:  specializes 
in  systems  and  network  installation 
and  integration. 


Becky  Rawls-Ritey.  president. 
Operating  Sooner  Inc..  Olathe,  Kan. 
Also  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
chapter  of  the  Independent  Computer 
Consultants  Association  (ICCA). 
Consulting  for  almost  three  years: 
specializes  in  computer  support  for 
small  to  midsize  businesses. 


Sharon  Marsh-Roberts.  indepen¬ 
dent  consultant.  Linden.  N.J. 

Also  national  chairman  of  the  ICCA. 
Consulting  for  Tl  years:  specializes  in 
developing  financial  and  accounting 
systems. 
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Data  Center 
Consolidation 

International  Data  Corp. 
released  a  research  bulletin 
last  week  that  outlines  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  data 
center  consolidations. 

According  to  the  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  company,  which 
is  a  sister  company  to  Com- 
puterworld,  data  center  con¬ 
solidation  is  risky  but  can 
save  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  millions  of  dollars. 

The  report,  “Data  Center 
Consolidation:  Issues  and 
Concerns,”  presents  case 
studies  of  both  successful 
and  not-so-successful  proj¬ 
ects  and  provides  guidelines 
for  dealing  with  issues  such 
as  heating,  cabling  and  elec¬ 
tricity. 

The  report  costs  $1,500. 

IDC 

(508)  872-8200 
www.idcresearch.com 

Bank  Recovery 
Sjiending  Is  Up 

Mentis  Financial  Services,  a 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  company, 
reports  that  banks  are 
increasing  their  implementa¬ 
tion  of  disaster-recovery 
systems. 

The  findings  are  contained 
in  “Disaster  Recovery  Strate¬ 
gies  and  Solutions  for  Bank¬ 
ing,”  a  study  from  the 
Durham,  N.C.,  company. 
While  recovery  expenditures 
for  the  banking  sector  were 
estimated  at  $148.8  million 
last  year,  the  study  finds  that 
spending  is  expected  to 
increase  at  a  compound 
annual  growth  rate  of  7% 
until  2000. 

The  study  costs  $2,000. 

Mentis  Financial  Services 
(919)  384-1500 
www.mentis.com 

IT  Trends  on  Two 
Business  Levels 

Whittman-Hart  Inc.  has 
released  “Middle  Market 
Monitor,”  a  survey  report 
that  compares  the  results  of 
interviews  with  200  middle- 
market  information  technolo¬ 
gy  professionals  with  the 


results  of  interviews  with  100 
IT  professionals  at  Fortune 
500  companies. 

According  to  the  Chicago 
company,  one  key  finding  of 
the  research,  conducted  by 
San  Diego-based  CIC 
Research  Inc.,  is  that  compa¬ 
nies  with  $50  million  to 
$500  million  in  annual  rev¬ 
enue  spend  an  average  of 
5%  of  revenue  on  technolo¬ 
gy,  contrasted  with  Fortune 
500  companies,  which  spend 
an  average  of  14%  of  their 
revenue  on  technology. 

The  report  is  available 
online  at  no  charge. 
Whittman-Hart 
(312)  922-9200 
www.whittman-hart.com 

Knowledge 

Management 

Butler  Group  last  week 
released  a  report  that  details 
what  is  needed  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  knowledge  management 
strategy. 

According  to  the  U.K.  firm, 
knowledge  management  con¬ 
cerns  both  IT  issues  and  the 
inherent  culture  of  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  report  covers  issues 
such  as  data  warehousing 
and  data  management,  and 
the  proper  framework  for  a 
knowledge  management 
strategy. 

“Knowledge  Management” 
costs  $820. 

Butler  Group 

44  (0)  1482  586149 

www.butlergroup.com 


BRIEF 


Electronic 

Negotiator 

Negotiator  Pro  Co.  in  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.,  has  released 
Negotiator  Pro  5.0,  the 
latest  edition  of  its  software 
that  helps  users  develop 
strategies. 

It  includes  programmed 
questions  and  Web  links  to 
related  issues  and  has  role- 
playing  packs  and  spread¬ 
sheets  and  charts  for 
tracking  complex  equations. 
Pricing  starts  at  $190. 


Why  Web  won’ 
kill  middlemen 


PREDICTING  THE  FUTURE  is  a  dangerous  game  —  unless 
you  don’t  have  any  business  riding  on  what  you  see  in 
your  crystal  ball.  That’s  the  condition  for  most  futurists: 
They  predict,  we  listen,  and  most  of  the  time  we  take  the 
business  risk.  So  it’s  worth  keeping  score  of  predictions. 
Here’s  one  I  think  is  wrong  —  the  demise  of  the  middleman. 


Several  years  ago,  strategists  and  futurists  began 
predicting  that  companies  would  increasingly  sell 
directly  to  consumers,  cutting  out  distributors  and 
any  other  distribution  intermediaries,  including 
some  retailers.  The  change  was  given  a  fancy  term: 
disintermediation. 

There  are  certainly  some  great  examples  of  dis¬ 
intermediation  at  work,  such  as  Dell  Computer’s 
direct-to-the-customer  strategy.  But  I  don’t  assume 
that  most  manufacturers  will  be  selling  consumer- 
direct  very  soon. 

Why?  Because  most  manufac¬ 
turers  don’t  understand  con¬ 
sumers  well  enough  to  deal  with 
them  directly.  When  they  think  of 
consumers,  they  think  of  market¬ 
ing  —  pushing  their  products 
instead  of  trying  to  understand 
real  consumer  needs.  It’s  a  natural 
phenomenon.  Most  manufactur¬ 
ers,  especially  those  dealing  in 
technology,  are  product-driven. 

They  focus  their  energies  on  mak¬ 
ing  stuff,  while  someone  else  wor¬ 
ries  about  getting  the  stuff  to  the 
customer. 

But  there’s  also  another  phe¬ 
nomenon  that’s  supporting  the 
rise  of  a  new  class  of  middlemen. 

It’s  that  consumers  today  often 
want  products  and  services  pack¬ 
aged  in  different  ways  to  meet 
their  specific  needs.  I  call  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  who  do  this  work  consol¬ 
idators.  They  stand  in  the  middle 
of  a  distribution  channel,  some¬ 
where  between  manufacturers  and 
consumers.  And  they  come  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  —  some  old,  some  new. 

For  example,  there  are  the  food 
home-shopping  services  that  pro¬ 
vide  a  combination  of  service  and  products.  In  the 
Northeast,  Hannaford  Brothers,  a  large  food  retail¬ 
er,  operates  Home  Runs  (www.homeruTis.com).  Just 
order  $60  or  more  in  food  by  fax,  phone  or  over 
the  Internet,  and  your  order  is  delivered  to  your 
kitchen,  free  of  charge,  the  next  day  during  a  two- 
hour  period  you  specify.  Pricing  is  competitive. 

In  one  sense,  the  famed  Amazon.com  isn’t  just  a 
retailer.  Rather  it,  too,  is  a  consolidator.  It  assem¬ 
bles  products  and  search  and  delivery  services  in  a 


manner  that  responds  to  a  specific  consumer  need. 

And  consolidators  aren’t  limited  to  companies 
that  deal  only  in  the  combination  of  products  and 
services.  There  are  consolidators  that  just  put  ser¬ 
vices  together.  Take  Fidelity’s  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
service.  It  stands  between  an  individual  donor  and 
a  charitable  beneficiary. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Make  a  gift  to  the  fund  at 
your  convenience,  place  its  investment  into  any 
number  of  Fidelity’s  mutual  funds  and  then,  over 
time,  direct  the  fund  to  make  grants 
from  your  account  to  charities  of 
your  choice.  It  has  the  convenience 
of  a  private  foundation  and  little  of 
the  cost  and  administrative 
headaches. 

And  then  there  are  all  the 
telecommunications  companies  and 
utilities  that  aspire  to  sit  between 
you  and  your  bank,  health  care 
provider  and  airline.  They  want  to 
package  and  sell  you  as  many  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  as  you  will  buy. 

No  one  has  done  it  at  scale  yet, 
though  IBM’s  Integrion  banking 
consortium  and  the  Microsoft-First 
Data  TransPoint  partnership  aimed 
at  allowing  customers  to  pay  all 
their  consolidated  bills  over  the 
Internet  come  closest.  That  means 
wide  opportunity. 

But  what  does  it  mean  for  infor¬ 
mation  technology? 

First,  get  excited,  because  IT  is 
the  real  enabler  of  these  kinds  of 
consolidator  businesses.  There’s 
much  more  ahead  in  1999  than  the 
boring  work  of  Y2K.  There’s  the 
need  to  figure  out  how  to  put 
together  the  systems  that  will 
assure  a  food  delivery  within  two 
hours,  that  will  let  consumers  shop  online  as  they 
wish  and  that  will  manage,  track  and  spend  money 
in  new  ways. 

There’s  complexity  in  making  consolidation 
work.  But  it’s  also  the  opportunity  for  IT  —  at  long 
last  —  to  participate  in  real  business  creation.  I 


Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at  Perot  Systems 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  Internet  address  is 
JimChampy(^ps.net. 


Amazon.com 
isn’t  just 
a  retailer.  It, 
too,  is  a 
consolidator. 
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RECRUITING  BIG 
AS  A  SMALL  SHOP 


When  it  comes  to  luring  top  IT  talent,  good  things  really 
can  come  in  small  packages.  The  key:  Emphasize 
contribution,  communication  and  quality  of  life 


BY  STEVE  ALEXANDER 

T’S  GETTING  TOUGHER  for  Small  information 
technology  shops  to  hire  in  competition  with 
the  big  guns.  But  if  you’re  trying  to  recruit 
top  IT  talent  to  a  smaller  company,  don’t  de¬ 
spair.  Managers  and  employees  alike  attest 
that  small  shops  can  compete  by  promoting 
nonmonetary  incentives  such  as  a  wider  va¬ 
riety  of  work  experiences  and  a  better  quality  of  life. 

“There  is  a  competitive  advantage  in  being  a  small¬ 
er  shop,”  says  Norman  Imamshah,  director  of  com¬ 
puting  and  telecommunications  services  in  the  48- 
person  IT  shop  at  Central  Washington  University  in 
Ellensburg,  Wash.  “We  know  our  clients  very  well,  so 
there  is  a  greater  bond  between  the  IS  professional 
and  the  client  to  whom  we  are  delivering  service.  Our 
IS  people  feel  wanted,  feel  they  belong.” 

Imamshah  acknowledges  that  his  staffers  can  easily 
leave  and  get  substantial  raises  “by  going  over  the 
mountain  pass  into  Seattle.  But  by  staying  here,  peo¬ 
ple  can  make  a  difference.” 

Imamshah  says  he  could  double  his  $75,000-per- 
year  salary  by  moving  to  a  corporate  job  in  Seattle,  90 
miles  away.  A  network  engineer  who  works  for  him, 
who  has  more  than  three  years  of  wide-area  network 
experience,  could  increase  his  $45,000-to-$50,000 
salary  to  $80,000  by  making  the  move  to  Seattle.  An 
assistant  director  of  applications  programming,  who 
was  paid  $50,000  per  year,  recently  left  his  staff  for  a 
job  in  Seattle  that  pays  $70,000. 

A  smaller  IT  shop  can  often  offer  better  training, 
varied  experiences,  higher  involvement  in  decision¬ 
making,  greater  personal  recognition  —  and  more 
fun,  says  Hal  Corner,  vice  president  of  MIS  at  ice 
cream  retailer  Baskin-Robbins  Inc.  in  Glendale,  Calif. 

Workers  in  a  small  IT  shop  “can  tap  in  to  tech¬ 


nology  that  is  outside  the  narrow,  siloed  scope  of  a 
larger  organization,”  says  Corner,  whose  IT  depart¬ 
ment  employs  just  under  40  people.  “I’ve  taken  the 
tack  that  I  want  my  staff  to  leave  here  better  prepared 
than  they  came.  And  that  tends  to  attract  people  and 
keep  them  longer  because  they  will  learn  here.” 

Corner  says  the  things  employees  can  gain  that 
have  lasting  benefits  include  Novell  or  Windows  NT 
certification,  experience  with  multidimensional  data¬ 
bases  and  leadership  training. 

Vince  Sabia,  vice  president  of  MIS  at  the  35- 
employee  IT  shop  at  Fortunoff  Fine  Jewelry  in  Union- 
dale,  N.Y.,  also  stresses  the  wealth  of  professional  ex¬ 
perience  that  can  be  found  in  a  small  IT  shop. 

“Programmers  here  get  involved  with  the  entire 
project.  So  they  get  a  wider  variety  of  experience 
working  for  us  as  opposed  to  working  for  a  large 
bank,  where  all  they  would  do  is  code,”  Sabia  says. 

“So  after  a  few  years  of  experience  here,  a  person 
has  a  wide  knowledge  of  what  the  retailing  industry  is 
all  about,  not  only  from  the  IS  point  of  view  but  from 
the  operations  point  of  view.  If  that  person  goes  to 
another  company  within  the  retailing  industry,  he  or 
she  will  be  on  a  different  level  than  a  person  without 
that  broadening  experience,”  Sabia  says. 

Dave  Krohn  agrees  that  small  shops  can  offer  a 
broader  spectrum  of  professional  experience  than 
larger  shops.  “You  have  a  wide  variety  of  tasks  and 
see  all  parts  of  the  shop,”  says  Krohn,  an  IT  project 
leader  who  has  worked  10  years  at  Terra  Industries 
Inc.,  an  agricultural  fertilizer  manufacturer  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  “I’ve  done  applications,  maintenance, 
new-development  programming  and  software  instal¬ 
lations  for  purchased  packages.” 

In  an  IT  shop  larger  than  the  65-employee  Terra, 
“I’d  be  concerned  about  just  being  another  number. 
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just  doing  my  certain  thing  and  never  seeing  the  full 
picture,”  Krohn  says.  In  addition,  a  small  shop  can  of¬ 
fer  flexible  working  hours  and  only  a  modest  amount 
of  overtime  work,  he  says. 

Smaller  shops  also  can  offer  more  personal  recog¬ 
nition,  says  Laurie  Rauch,  CIO  at  Terra.  “In  a  smaller 
shop,  I  know  everyone  by  name,  and  when  I  think 
about  projects,  I  have  the  ability  to  consider  individ¬ 
ual  career  paths,”  she  says. 

Corner  adds,  “I  can’t  tell  you  the  number  of  people 
who  have  said  they  never  met  the  vice  president  of  IS 
[for  instance]  as  frequently  as  they  have  at  this  place.” 

But  stress,  a  frequent  complaint  in  larger  IT  shops 
because  of  heavy  workloads,  isn’t  likely  to  be  any  less 
a  problem  in  smaller  IT  shops.  “I  think  it’s  the  same  as 
in  larger  shops.  And  we  have  even  less  flexibility 
overall  when  it  comes  to  who’s  available  to  work  on 
something,”  Rauch  says. 

Though  smaller  IT  shops  are  sometimes  forced  to 
recruit  locally  rather  than  nationally,  savvy  managers 
can  recruit  people  from  their  region  of  the  country 
even  though  those  IT  workers  no  longer  live  in  that 
region.  For  example,  Rauch  has  learned  that  Terra’s 
location  in  a  small  Midwestern  city  of  75,000  people 
could  be  a  recruiting  advantage. 

“Iowa  has  a  reputation  for  education,  but  it  loses 
people  because  it  can’t  give  them  jobs,”  Rauch  says. 
“Sometimes,  when  people  have  experience  and  kids, 
they  want  to  come  back  to  the  life  they  left.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  I  have  is  that  I’m  attracting  IS  people  who 
want  to  come  back  here  anyway.” 

Gene  Rau,  who  in  October  took  a  job  as  Central 
Washington  University’s  assistant  director  for  appli¬ 
cations,  says  small-town  IT  shops  should  focus  on  re¬ 
cruiting  people  from  small  towns.  “There’s  hardly 
anybody  here  who  grew  up  in  a  big  city,”  he  says.  I 


Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Edina,  Minn. 


Getting  a  Full  House 

IT  managers  cite  the  following  steps  that  small  IT 
shops  can  take  to  boost  their  appeal: 

BE  A  MORE  MODERN  WORKPLACE 
For  example,  Baskin-Robbins  hired  consultants  to  help 
change  its  traditional  IT  hierarchy  into  a  team  structure  that  ' 
would  encourage  more  individual  participation  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  “Many  of  the  Generation-X  personnel  need  a  high  de-  , 
gree  of  involvement  in  the  decision-making  process,”  says 
Hal  Corner,  vice  president  of  MIS. 


HAVE  MORE  FUN 

Baskin-Robbins  created  a  “fun  committee”  that  has  planned 
events,  including  summer  sports,  long  lunches,  a  murder- 
mystery  dinner  and  a  play  with  mock  Academy  Awards. 

BE  MORE  FLEXIBLE 

“You  can’t  have  management  say  that  one  size  fits  all  and  this 
is  going  to  be  the  way  our  shop  works,”  says  Laurie  Rauch, 
CIO  at  Terra  Industries.  “We've  got  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
a  good  place  to  work.” 

Shops  can  stress  environment.  Norman  Imamshah  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Washington  University,  sounding  a  bit  like  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  says,  “This  is  a  small  city.  Everybody  knows 
everybody  else,  and  it's  a  nice  place  to  bring  up  a  family.  We 
have  a  pleasant  climate;  we’re  called  the  Palm  Springs  of 
Washington.  And  we’re  two  hours  from  Seattle,  so  you  could 
go  to  the  symphony  there.”  -  Steve  Alexander 
HHMBBaawMiMBCfunrstaumni  . .  . 


“Since  installing  Windows  NT  on  HP  NetServers, 
determines  downtime:  me.” 


C1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Mtcrosofu  the  Windows  logo  and  Windows  NT  are  either  registered  trademark  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  product  and  company 
names  mentiorted  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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“It  was  like  a  startup  opportunity:  two  of  our  subsidiaries 
merged  into  one  new  location.  Bottom  line?  On  day  one, 
500  empioyees  came  in,  iogged  on,  and  worked  as  usuai. 
And  in  the  year  since  instailing  Microsoft®  Windows  NT® 
Server  4.0  on  HP  NetServers  we  haven’t  had  any  unplanned 
downtime.  This  is  great  news  for  the  entire  IT  staff— all 
five  of  us.” 


Ray  Kump,  Director  of  IT 
Mitsubishi  Electric  Automation 
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Parting 

Shots 

Exit  interviews  can  help  you  improve  your 
IT  organization  —  especially  if  you  set  the 
proper  mood  and  ask  the  right  questions 
By  Rick  Saia 


Q:  Why  is  an  exit  interview  like  a  vacci¬ 
nation? 

A;  It  may  hurt  for  a  second,  but  it  can 
help  your  organization  stay  healthy. 

An  exit  interview,  in  which  a  depart¬ 
ing  employee  is  encouraged  to  talk 
openly  about  his  work  experience,  has 
long  been  a  common  practice. 

But  for  companies  —  especially  those 
that  are  losing  the  information  technol¬ 
ogy  recruiting  and  retention  wars  — 
exit  interviews  are  becoming  critically 
important. 


It’s  a  lemons-to-lemonade  opportu¬ 
nity  to  find  out  why  employees  are 
leaving. 

IT  managers  say  it’s  particularly 
valuable  when  you  learn  something 
new  and  unpleasant  about  your  organi¬ 
zation. 

Julian  Kaufmann  remembers  the 
stunning  wake-up  call  he  received  from 
a  departing  IT  employee. 

For  the  employee,  the  job  change 
meant  more  money  and  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

But  what  really  stung  Kaufmann, 
who  heads  the  human  resources  func¬ 
tion  for  AlliedSignal  Inc.’s  IT  organiza¬ 


tion,  was  hearing  that  the  employee 
started  looking  because  he  felt  “he  did¬ 
n’t  have  any  opportunities”  to  grow. 

When  he  heard  the  same  thing  in  oth¬ 
er  exit  interviews,  Kaufmann  says,  the 
company  had  to  take  corrective  action. 

The  solution?  AlliedSignal  published 
a  weekly  list  of  every  open  IT  position 
in  the  company  and  distributed  it  to  all 
IT  personnel. 

That  strategy  carried  a  message, 
Kaufmann  says. 

It’s  “  ‘I  care  more  about  your  career 
development.’  It’s  in  your  face;  you 
cannot  deny  it,”  Kaufmann  says. 

Exit  interviews  can  also  help  expose 
bad  managers,  inadequate  pay  and  ben¬ 
efits  and  clunky  processes  —  in  short, 
anything  that  can  keep  your  organiza¬ 
tion  from  keeping  and  attracting  quali¬ 
ty  people. 

Hard  Lessons  at  Beik 

In  1995  and  ’96,  Belk  Store  Services 
Inc.,  which  handles  IT  for  Charlotte, 
N.C.-based  retailer  Belk  Stores, 
watched  a  good  chunk  of  about  200 
staffers  leave.  “We  basically  averaged 
low-to-mid-20%  turnover”  in  each  year, 
recalls  Don  Harris,  (don_harris@belk 
.com)  manager  of  staff  development. 

From  what  he  was  hearing  in  exit  in¬ 
terviews,  Harris  found  several  areas  to 
attack. 

One  was  communication.  “We  found 
out  that  we  weren’t  doing  a  good  job  at 
keeping  our  folks  informed”  about 
company  news  at  privately  held  Belk, 
Harris  says. 

To  correct  that,  managers  were  given 
formal  training  in  communications. 
Now,  after  Belk’s  senior  executives  give 
managers  information  to  pass  on  to 
their  direct  reports,  the  managers  must 
do  so  within  24  hours. 

Another  problem  area  was  job  as¬ 
signments.  Belk  counters  that  by  asking 
staffers,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  where 
they  would  like  to  be  assigned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

For  last  year,  Harris  says,  92%  of  first 
and  second  choices  were  honored. 

Today,  Belk’s  annual  turnover  rate 
has  been  slashed  to  7%  to  8%,  Harris 
says.  “We’re  pretty  happy  with  that.” 

Conducting  the  Interview 

IT  managers  have  some  tips  that  can 
help  you  get  the  most  out  of  an  exit  in¬ 
terview,  including  the  following: 

►  Location.  Hold  it  in  a  neutral  location 
such  as  a  conference  room.  A  departing 
employee  may  feel  more  comfortable 
and  talk  more  openly,  Harris  says. 

►  Time  of  day.  Morning  is  best,  advises 
Toni  Cice,  director  of  employee  and  fa¬ 
cility  services  at  Olin  Corp.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  Cice  says  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  feel  fresher  in  the  morning 
and  usually  have  more  to  say. 

►  Attitude  helps.  Tell  the  interviewee 
that  you  sincerely  want  to  find  out  why 
he’s  leaving  and  schedule  a  particular 
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block  of  time  for  the  interview,  Harris 
suggests.  You  won’t  get  honest  answers 
with  a  “let’s  just  do  it  and  get  it  over 
with”  attitude. 

►  Dig  deeper.  If  someone  mentions  a 
problem  he  had  on  the  job,  get  specific 
to  find  the  real  reasons,  Harris  adds. 
For  example,  mentioning  a  bad  project 
is  common  among  IT  people,  he  says, 
but  if  more  detailed  questions  uncover 
a  problem  among  training  project  man¬ 
agers,  say,  you  may  have  found  an  area 
that  needs  attention. 

Worker’s  Market 

IT  professionals  know  that  their  tal¬ 
ents  travel  well,  and  “their  loyalty  tends 
to  be  proportional”  to  what  their  em¬ 
ployers  give  them,  says  Edith  Martin 
(dremartin@aol.com),  a  former  CIO  at 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Exit  interviews  are  especially  impor¬ 
tant  today  because  they  can  turn  up 
work-family  balance  issues. 

With  their  technical  know-how,  Mar¬ 
tin  says,  IT  professionals  may  be  the 
most  at  ease  in  working  from  home. 

A  “very  high-quality”  exit  interview 
will  uncover  things  you’re  unaware  of, 
says  Martin,  now  a  consultant  in  Jack- 
son  Hole,  Wyo. 

Listen,  and  you  can  learn  a  lot  about 
working  conditions,  pay,  benefits  and 
how  management  is  perceived. 

Managers  can  find  that  their  percep¬ 
tions  in  those  areas  may  be  false,  Mar¬ 
tin  says. 

If  you’re  listening  well  to  your  staff, 
or  if  there  are  some  known  negative  as¬ 
pects  of  work  that  everybody  knows, 
then  “an  exit  interview  should  only 
confirm  things  you  already  know,”  Mar¬ 
tin  says.  I 


Saia  is  Computerworld’s  senior  editor. 
Managing.  He  can  be  reached  via  E-mail 
at  rick_saia@computerworld.com. 


Getting  to  the  Heart 
Of  the  Departure 


You  may  extract  some  telling  answers  from 
departing  IT  professionals  by  asking  any  of  the 
following  questions: 

“What  attracted  you  to  move  on  to  this 
other  opportunity?”  Al  Schmidt.  CIO  at  Olin, 
says  that  if  the  answer  is  about  money,  he  might 
use  the  opportunity  to  make  a  counteroffer. 

“What  type  of  career  development  would 
have  made  you  enthusiastic  about  staying?” 

A  company  not  using  state-of-the-art  technology  - 
or  not  offering  training  in  it  -  may  be  driving  out 
people  who  want  to  learn  something  new.  cautions 
Edith  Martin,  former  CIO  at  Kodak. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  organization’s 
management  team  and/or  strategy?”  With 
this  question.  Schmidt  says,  “they  really  have  little 
to  hold  back.” 
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CHAIN’ 

Reebok’s  Peter  Burrows  pushed  hard  to 
find  better  supply-chain  technology  for 

his  company.  His  efforts  have  helped 

< 

an  entire  industry  By  Craig  Stedman 


HEN  PETER  BURROWS  began 
searching  for  new  software  that  could 
manage  the  global  supply  chain  of  con¬ 
tract  manufacturers  and  distributors  that 
keeps  Reebok  International  Ltd.’s  sneaker 
business  running,  he  didn’t  find  what  he  was 
looking  for. 

So  Burrows,  chief  technology  officer  (CTO) 
at  Reebok  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  came  up  with  an 
idea;  Why  not  get  SAP  AG  to  build  the  needed 
functionality  in  to  its  R/3  applications? 

That  moment  of  management  inspiration  eventually  resulted  in  an  innovative 
deal  linking  Reebok,  SAP  and  clothing  maker  VF  Corp.  in  a  consortium  that 
jointly  paid  for  and  managed  the  development  of  an  R/3  add-on  for  apparel  and 
footwear  companies.  But  turning  the  idea  into  action  took  all  the  ingenuity  and 
tenacity  Burrows  and  his  counterpart  at  VF,  Leroy  Allen,  had  to  offer. 


“We  were  making  up  the  rules  as  we  went 
along,”  Burrows  says.  “Every  day,  we  had  to 
scratch  our  heads  and  figure  out  how  to  get  it 
done.” 

“I  think  we’re  going  to  end  up  with  a  good  prod¬ 
uct  for  our  market,”  adds  Allen,  vice  president  of 
re-engineering  at  VF  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  “But  this 
was  a  bigger  [project]  than  everybody  thought.” 

Just  getting  it  off  the  ground  was  a  six-month 


management  challenge  that  started  in  late  1995, 
when  Burrows  had  a  dozen  Reebok  workers  go 
through  a  six-week  R/3  training  course  so  they 
could  show  SAP  why  standard  R/3  wasn’t  up  to 
the  task  of  replacing  his  mishmash  of  homegrown 
mainframe  systems. 

It  still  wasn’t  easy  to  get  SAP  to  go  along.  Bur¬ 
rows  says  the  German  vendor  initially  “looked  at 

Continued  on  page  60 


REEBOK’S 
PETER  BURROWS 
(right,  shown  talking  to 
Rich  Griffin,  network 
manager  at  Reebok) 
had  the  idea  that  led  to 
SAP’s  development  of 
an  R/3  supply-chain 
add-on  for  the  apparel 
industry 
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Every  day,  we  had  to  scratch  our 
heads  and  figure  out  how  to 
get  it  done. 

PETER  BURROWS.  CTO,  REEBOK  INTERNATIONAL 


Continued  from  page  59 
our  industry  and  thought  it  was  a 
mess”  because  apparel  and  foot¬ 
wear  has  complex  data  processing 
requirements  and  is  dotted  with 
smaller  companies  than  tradi¬ 
tional  R/3  strongholds  such  as 
chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals. 

But  Burrows  lobbied  SAP  non¬ 
stop,  focusing  in  particular  on 
enlisting  the  support  of  Jeremy 
Coote,  president  of  SAP  America 
Inc.  “I  was  probably  the  biggest 
pain  in  the  neck  that  Jeremy  ever 
met,”  Burrows  says. 

For  example,  for  two  months  in 
early  1996  when  Reebok  and  SAP 
were  negotiating  the  terms  of  a 
75-page  contract.  Burrows  sent 
Coote  a  daily  fax  with  smiling  and 
frowning  faces  and  asked  him  to 
check  one  off  depending  on 
whether  SAP  planned  to  go  ahead 
with  the  deal. 

VF,  which  makes  products  such 
as  Wrangler  and  Lee  jeans,  was 
talking  to  SAP  at  the  same  time. 
“We  kept  telling  them  that  there 
was  nothing  out  there  for  the 
apparel  industry,”  Allen  says.  Hav¬ 
ing  Reebok  saying  the  same  thing 
on  the  footwear  side  helped  bring 
SAP  around,  he  adds.  Reebok  and 
VF  signed  separate  deals  with 
SAP,  then  agreed  in  the  spring  of 
1996  to  combine  their  efforts. 

Inside  Reebok,  Burrows  noted 
that  teaming  up  would  help  save 
the  company  from  a  year  2000 
mainframe  fix  and  bring  home  the 
new  applications  it  needed  for 
less  money  than  what  an  internal 
project  would  cost. 

To  make  it  harder  for  SAP  to 
back  out,  and  to  further  reduce 
Reebok’s  bill.  Burrows  wanted 
one  more  prospective  R/3  user  to 
come  along  for  the  ride.  But  the 
project  was  on  the  verge  of  falling 
apart  for  lack  of  another  partici¬ 
pant.  Just  before  giving  up.  Bur¬ 
rows  had  another  inspiration: 
convince  the  company’s  U.S. 
branch,  SAP  America,  to  sign  on 
as  the  third  member  under  the 
premise  it  would  represent  some 
yet-to-be-named  customer  com¬ 
panies  in  the  U.S. 

That  saved  the  consortium,  and 
Reebok  and  VF  rushed  to  put 


together  more  than  1,000  design 
specifications.  The  next  challenge 
was  trying  to  keep  the  project 
from  mushrooming  as  SAP  began 
marketing  the  upcoming  software 
to  more  apparel  makers. 

“Scope  creep  is  death,”  Allen 
says.  “You  really  have  to  lock  the 
requirements  down  up  front.”  To 
keep  things  moving  forward, 
other  apparel  and  footwear  com¬ 
panies  were  allowed  to  take  part 
in  design  reviews  but  not  to  vote 
on  development  plans. 

A  consulting  firm  was  brought 
in  to  help  break  tie  votes  between 
Reebok  and  VF  and  then  to  man¬ 
age  an  eight-month  software 
testing  program  for  the  two  com¬ 
panies. 

Not  everything  went  like  clock¬ 
work.  The  software  was  released 
three  months  late  last  April,  and 
VF  didn’t  get  what  it  considered  a 
working  version  until  September. 
Its  rollout  is  due  to  start  in  three 
months,  but  Allen  says  the  full 
order-management  capabilities 
VF  needs  still  won’t  be  ready  until 
the  fall. 

“I  think  SAP  underestimated 
the  amount  of  change  that  had  to 
be  made  to  standard  R/3,”  Allen 
says.  And  better  project  manage¬ 
ment  by  VF  and  Reebok  might 
have  helped  them  convince  SAP 
to  assign  more  developers,  he 
adds. 

Burrows  says  Reebok  is  also 
awaiting  more  sophisticated 
order-management  functionality, 
although  the  software  is  already 
being  used  in  its  golf  shoe  divi¬ 
sion  and  to  process  some  interna¬ 
tional  orders. 

“The  job  was  a  lot  bigger  than 
we  thought  it  would  be,”  Burrows 
says.  “But  we’re  still  within  the 
realm  of  me  being  able  to  save  my 
life.”  If  all  goes  well,  he  says, 
almost  all  of  Reebok’s  supply- 
chain  processing  should  be 
switched  over  to  R/3  this  year.  I 


Stedman  is  Computerworld’s 
senior  editor,  client/server  software 
and  Unix  applications.  He  can  be 
reached  at  craig_stedman@ 
computerworld.com. 


STRONG  LINKS 

At  Nabisco, /oe  Wisdo’s  knowledge 
of  technology  and  business  is  helping 
drive  growth,  efficiency  between  food 
makers  and  grocers  By  Nancy  Dillon 


OE  WISDO  BEGAN  his  25-year  Nabisco  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  lowly  inventory  analyst  fresh  out  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Today,  he’s  the 
acknowledged  supply-chain  guru  at  Nabisco  Inc.’s 
U.S.  Foods  Group,  working  on  a  pilot  that  not  just 
Nabisco,  but  the  whole  food  industry,  is  watching. 

Wisdo  represents  a  rare  “combination  of  techno¬ 
logical  understanding  and  business  acumen,”  says 
Joe  Andraski,  Nabisco’s  recently  retired  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  customer  development.  Andraski  says  he 
relied  upon  that  combination  of  skills  when  he 
spearheaded  an  avant-garde  sales  forecasting  col¬ 
laboration  with  Wegmans  Food  Markets,  a  57-store 
grocery  chain  and  major  Nabisco  customer  based  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


“All  too  often  you  have  people  on  the 
technology  side  telling  you  why  you 
can’t  do  something  innovative,”  An¬ 
draski  says.  “But  this  didn’t  happen 
with  Joe.” 

Andraski  says  the  Nabisco/Wegmans 
venture  grew  out  of  a  new  industry  ini¬ 
tiative  called  Collaborative  Planning, 
Forecasting  and  Replenishment 
(CPFR),  which  was  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  supplier/retailer  partnership 
through  co-managed  processes  and 
shared  information.  Andraski  says  Wis¬ 
do  quickly  signed  on  to  plan  the  pilot. 

Wisdo  says  he  didn’t  receive  a  formal 
budget  to  bring  technology  to  the  Weg¬ 
mans  project,  but  that  wasn’t  an  issue. 
“I  just  knew  I  had  to  get  creative,”  he 
says.  “We  negotiated  various  testing 
deals  with  [our  software  vendors]  and 
just  tried  to  free  up  people  as  best  we 
could.”  Wisdo  —  whose  formal  title  is 
senior  director  of  sales  and  logistics  in¬ 
formation  systems  —  estimates  the  cost 
for  pilot-related  time  and  effort  at  be¬ 
tween  $100,000  and  $200,000.  “But  we 
didn’t  actually  spend  this,  we  just 
added  the  work  to  what  we  normally  do 
every  day,”  he  says. 

At  the  project’s  core  was  the  ex¬ 
change  of  sales  and  promotional  data  to 
arrive  at  a  joint  sales  forecast  for  Na¬ 


bisco’s  Planters  nut  products.  Nabisco’s 
payoff  was  the  intelligence  to  match 
Planters’  inventory  to  Wegmans’  needs. 
A  major  benefit  to  Wegmans  was  the 
avoidance  of  panicked  overstocking 
because  of  promotion-related  spikes  in 
demand. 

Results  after  a  13-week-long  test  last 
summer  yielded  a  36%  increase  in  sales 
for  Wegmans.  Despite  the  higher  vol¬ 
ume,  Wegmans  says  it  was  able  to  chop 
the  average  Planters  inventory  it  ware¬ 
housed  from  14.1  days  of  sales  to  11.6 
and  still  do  a  better  job  of  filling  orders 
from  the  stores  [CW,  Oct.  19]. 

“Nabisco  is  a  key  player  with  CPFR. 
They’re  on  the  vanguard,”  says  Larry 
Lapide,  a  supply-chain  analyst  at 
Boston-based  AMR  Research  Inc. 
Lapide  considers  Nabisco  a  leader  in 
doing  things  electronically  and  advanc¬ 
ing  guidelines  that  can  be  applied 
across  a  customer  base.  In  essence,  he 
says  Nabisco’s  current  pilot  activity  is 
“paving  the  way”  for  CPFR  activity 
throughout  the  retailing  industry. 

To  handle  the  data  exchange  with 
Wegmans,  Wisdo  first  tried  a  pre-CPFR 
version  of  Networks  software  from 
Manugistics  Inc.  in  Rockville,  Md.  He 
says  the  software  met  the  pilot’s  most 
basic  data  exchange  requirements,  but 


ally  will  be  bigger.  That’s  important  be¬ 
cause  the  success  of  the  Wegmans  pilot 
has  spurred  plans  to  get  four  similar 
pilots  up  and  running  —  including  one 
at  Bentonville,  Ark.-based  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.  and  another  at  Schnuck 
Markets  Inc.  in  St.  Louis. 

“So  far,  we  can  all  stand  up  and  say 
that  [CPFR]  works,”  Wisdo  says.  “But 
the  technology  still  needs  help  adjust¬ 
ing  to  the  process.”  I 


Dillon  is  Computerworld’s  staff  writer, 
new  products,  multimedia  and  storage. 
She  can  be  reached  at  nancy_dillon@ 
computerworld.com. 


“a  lot  of  the  immediate  work  was  still 
done  over  the  phone.”  He  says  it  wasn’t 
until  he  got  on  the  phone  and  got  his 
hands  on  a  test  copy  of  the  upcoming 
Networks  release  that  the  electronic 
exchange  process  gained  “true”  two- 
way  communication. 

Now,  pilot  participants  on  both  sides 
log  on  to  a  single  server-based  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  application.  The 
users  also  have  gained  the  opportunity 
to  help  Manugistics  iron  out  the  soft¬ 
ware’s  kinks. 

Wisdo  says  end-user  anxiety  was  a 
big  part  of  adding  electronic  data  ex¬ 
change  to  the  pilot.  “When  most  people 


hear  that  they’re  going  to  be  a  beta  site 
for  something,  they  show  immediate 
signs  of  alarm,”  he  says.  “And  the  truth 
is  that  most  software  never  really  works 
when  you’re  the  first  one  using  it.” 

To  help  overcome  user  anxiety,  Wis¬ 
do  says  he  “focused  on  education”  and 
even  brought  his  project  team  at 
Manugistics  in  to  help  with  end-user 
training.  “It  just  takes  a  lot  of  communi¬ 
cation  . . .  it’s  just  lending  insight  into 
typical  beta  activity,  explaining  that 
problems  are  not  unusual,”  he  says. 

As  the  technology  for  CPFR  im¬ 
proves,  Wisdo  says  he  hopes  that  proj¬ 
ects  after  the  Wegmans  venture  gradu- 


The  truth  is  that 
most  software 
never  really  works 
when  you’re  the 
first  one  using  it. 

JOE  WISDO, 

NABISCO’S  SUPPLY  CHAIN  GURU 
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THE  TRADE  SHOW 


BY  JILL  VITIELLO 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  professionals  often  attend  indus¬ 
try  conferences  not  only  to  learn  new  skills  and  see  the  latest 
technology,  but  also  to  look  for  new  jobs.  Even  if  you  don’t 
have  an  ulterior  motive,  “attending  a  conference  is  a  great 
way  to  network,”  says  Richard  Wonder,  president  of  Richard 
Wonder  &  Associates,  a  technical  recruiting  firm  in  New  York.  But 
using  an  industry  conference  as  a  job  fair  requires  some  finesse. 
Here  are  some  tips  on  how  you  can  win  the  game  of  landing  a  new 
job  at  your  next  trade  show  visit. 


Object  of  the  Game;  Generate  job  offers 

as  a  result  of  attending  an  industry 
conference. 

How  to  Play:  Persuade  your  current 
employer  to  pay  all  your  expenses  for 
attending  the  conference  of  your 
choice.  Once  there,  impress  potential 
employers  and  subtly  convey  interest 
in  “new  opportunities.”  Return  to  the 
office  with  plenty  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  boss  and  colleagues.  Deftly 


field  follow-up  calls  from  executive 
recruiters  and  hiring  managers.  Con¬ 
sider  new  job  offers. 

Players:  The  game  is  appropriate  for 
one  or  more  players.  It’s  open  to  IT 
professionals  working  in  corporate 
settings  as  well  as  contractors,  consul¬ 
tants  and  IT  professionals  at  vendor 
companies. 

Venues;  Nearly  any  industry  confer¬ 


ence  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
job  seekers.  Some  huge  events,  such  as 
Comdex  in  Las  Vegas,  set  aside  floor 
space  for  career  fairs.  Other  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Society  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  (SIM),  don’t  permit 
recruiters  to  join  or  attend  events  and 
discourage  members  from  overtly 
seeking  jobs  or  recruiting  candidates 
at  functions. 

WUBpOnS:  Business  cards,  electronic 
personal  information  managers  (PIM) 
and  resumes.  But  beware:  over-eager 
job  seekers  who  carry  resumes  in 
their  jacket  pockets  and  pass  them  out 
all  over  the  trade-show  floor  are  con¬ 
sidered  gauche.  Executive  recruiters 
say  it’s  better  to  carry  business  cards 
and  wait  to  be  asked  for  a  resume. 

The  Scenario:  It  was  done  in  the  break¬ 
out  room,  by  Mr.  Brown,  with  the 
PIM . . . 

There’s  really  no  mystery  to  turning 
your  next  conference  into  your  own 
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personal  job  fair.  Select  a  venue  where 
hiring  managers  in  the  field  you  prefer 
will  gather.  Be  discreet  about  your 
ambitions.  Demonstrate  your  talents. 

How  to  Move:  You  can  learn  from  the 

example  of  Nick  Wright.  An  employee 
in  the  technical  support  department  of 
a  software  development  firm,  Wright 
considered  switching  from  permanent 
employment  to  technical  consulting. 
He  attended  a  conference  spon¬ 


sored  by  Devon  Consulting  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  learned  about 
pay  scales,  benefits  and  technical 
training  opportunities. 

Convinced  that  consulting  was  for 
him,  Wright  joined  the  firm  and  land¬ 
ed  his  first  assignment  as  a  Cobol 
programmer  at  a  financial  services 
company. 

He’s  earning  more  money  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  learn  C++,  PowerBuilder  and 
Oracle  software  on  the  job. 


When  to  Pass  on  Your  Turn:  Rick  J.,  a  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  at  a  Pennsylvania- 
based  transportation  company, 
attended  the  same  conference  and 
decided  not  to  become  a  consultant. 
Rather,  he’s  aiming  at  “being  CIO 
some  day.” 

He  is  enrolled  in  a  master’s  program 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  where 
he  studies  with  industry  peers  and  at¬ 
tends  lectures  by  top-level  IT  leaders 
from  corporations  in  the  region.  “I  net¬ 


work  within  the  master’s  program  at 
Penn,”  he  says. 

Plsyiny  Your  Cords:  For  ambitious  it 

professionals,  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor.  “Cruising  vendor 
booths”  is  a  big  mistake,  says  David 
Sears,  president  of  D.  L.  Sears  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.,  an  IT  human  resources 
consulting  firm  in  Morris  Plains,  N.J. 
Conferences  and  trade  shows  are  great 
places  to  pick  up  business  cards  and 
brochures  and  get  ideas  about  job 
openings,  but  handing  out  resumes  is 
“not  well  received,”  he  says. 

Planning  Your  Strategy:  conference 

attendees  need  to  remember  that 
many  IT  jobs  are  never  advertised  and 
that  most  executive  search  firms  don’t 
want  job  seekers  to  approach  them. 
Wonder  says.  Conferences  are  an  ideal 
place  to  be  seen,  to  pick  up  news  and 
information  about  other  companies 
and  to  meet  and  impress  potential 
employers.  Sometimes  just  having 
your  name  and  contact  information  on 
the  attendees’  list  is  enough  to  gener¬ 
ate  interest  from  hiring  managers  and 
headhunters.  Wonder  says. 

Taking  Control:  Even  better  is  landing  a 

spot  as  a  speaker  at  the  conference, 
counsels  Shel  Holtz,  president  of 
Holtz  Communication  &  Technology 
in  Concord,  Calif.  Holtz  was  recently 
keynote  speaker  at  a  webmasters  con¬ 
ference  in  Miami  and  is  in  demand  as 
an  expert  on  Web  management. 

“Becoming  known  in  the  industry 
often  puts  your  name  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  decisions  about  hiring,” 
Holtz  says.  “A  lot  of  organizations  will 
create  jobs  just  to  get  the  right  people 
on  board.” 

Gstting  Stsrtsd:  it  has  conferences  like 
Baskin-Robbins  has  ice  cream  flavors 
(and  then  some).  To  get  a  sense  of 
which  conference  may  make  the  best 
job  fair  for  you,  visit  these  Web  sites; 

■  Women  in  Technology  International 
sponsors  several  regional  and  one 
annual  international  conference  that 
aren’t  just  for  women.  Visit  www. 
witi.org. 

m  For  IT  professionals  who  want  to 
develop  leadership  and  other  in- 
demand  “soft”  skills,  Linkage  Inc.  co¬ 
sponsors  top-notch  programs.  Visit 
www.linkaginc.com. 
m  The  Communications  Managers 
Association  offers  career  development 
opportunities.  Visit  www.cma.org. 
m  SIM  is  a  professional  association  for 
CIOs  and  other  senior  IT  leaders  in 
business  and  academia.  For  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  annual  Interchange,  visit 
www.simnet.org. 


Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in  East 
Brunswick,  N.J. 
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HOPEFULLY  you  doTi't  know  these.  You  aren’t  “down  with”  jargon  from  the  job 
market.  You’re  clueless  on  career-changing  lingo.  Or,  at  the  least,  they’re 
words  your  boss  doesn’t  want  you  to  know. 

But  if  you’re  looking,  thinking  about  looking  or  just  a  deer  in  the  headlights 
while  everyone  else  in  the  department  is  looking,  you  might  want  to  get  up  to 
speed  by  brushing  up  on  some  career  buzzwords. 

After  all,  opportunities  abound.  Study  the  following  terms,  and  the 
next  time  you’re  gathered  for  a  watercooler  conference,  you’ll 
know  who’s  going,  who’s  staying  and  who’s  going  when  they 
think  they’re  staying. 


The  Lexicon; 

Aero  Up  —  Polishing  the  re¬ 
sume,  adding  a  few  back¬ 
ground-enhancing  acronyms. 
Emphasis  on  the  three  eye¬ 
catching  abbreviations  of  1998: 
ERP,  ERP  and  ERP. 

Backgruined  —  The  perfect 

candidate  accepted  another 
job  while  you  were  screwing 
around  checking  references. 

CITs  —  Contractor  Inequity 
Tactics.  Bold  and  desperate 
measures  deployed  by  human 
resources  to  retain  full-time 
personnel  while  the  contractor 
in  the  next  cube  is  pulling 
down  $95  an  hour  (tactics  such 
as  “Cruller  Fridays”). 

CM  —  Chief  Martyr.  Consulting 
slang  for  the  grossly-under- 
paid-90-hours-per-week-for- 
eight-straight-months  project 
leader  who  keeps  the  deal 
afloat  with  superhuman  effort, 
then  winds  up  with  a  $14  en¬ 
graved  plaque  from  some 
Lexus-driving  senior  partner. 

DTB  —  Dropping  the  Bomb.  Re¬ 
signing  at  the  worst  possible 
moment. 

EnchildddUd  —  as  in  “getting 
enchiladaed,”  meaning  the  in¬ 
terviewer  just  offered  the 


whole  enchilada  for  you  to  take 
the  job.  Usually  reserved  for 
top-notch  data  warehousing 
types,  network  architects  or 
anyone  who  can  spell  Y2K. 

Fairware  —  The  collection  of 

Web  sites  and  E-mail  addresses 
for  headhunters  and  career 
fairs.  Also  known  as  Headware, 
Leaveware  and  No-ware  if 
you’ve  had  your  resume  elec¬ 
tronically  rejected  at  least  40 
times  by  every  bank  in  the 
Southeast,  but  you’re  not  bitter 
about  it,  honest. 

Getting  Framed  —  Being  stuck 

on  a  mainframe  development 
project. 

Getting  Painted  —  Having 

a  headhunter  paint  you  a 
rosy  picture  about  Java  and 
client/server,  but  then  Getting 
Framed. 

Greenbeans  —  Fresh-out-of- 

college  consultants  with  limit¬ 
ed  job  skills. 

Greenteens  —  Fresh-out-of- 


high-school  consultants  who 
can  code  C  in  their  sleep. 

Highering  —  Interviewing  a  col¬ 
lege  kid  for  a  position  that  pays 
about  $20,000  more  than  what 
you’re  making. 

Link  Analysis  —  Common  us¬ 
age:  “If  anyone  needs  me  this 
afternoon,  tell  them  I’m  con¬ 
ducting  link  analysis.”  It  means 
leaving  at  3:00  to  play  golf. 

Millennicide  —  Killing  your  ca¬ 
reer  by  working  full-time  on 
Y2K. 

PERM  —  Previous  Employer 
Relationship  Maintenance. 
Being  mature  enough  not  to 
burn  any  bridges ...  at  least 
not  until  you  can  steal  a  few 
RPG  programmers  from  the 
place  you  just  left  and  pick  up 
some  fast  referral  money. 

Proiectiles  —  Members  of  the 

project  team  who  fly  off  to 
other  companies  as  soon  as 
the  CM  DTBs. 


“Pull”  Desktop  Device-Enabled 

—  Every  employee  has  E-mail. 

“Push”  Desktop  Device-Enabled 

—  Every  employee  has  a 
stapler. 

Road  Kill  —  Quitting  to  avoid 
travel.  “Joe  traveled  so  much, 
he  became  road  kill.”  This  usu¬ 
ally  happens  after  12  months  of 
consecutive  road  trips. 

Sunday  Surfing  —  Reading  the 

weekend  employment  classi¬ 
fieds.  Considered  very  passe. 

TBS  —  24  by  7  (24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week). 

TBS  — 12  by  7  (looks  like  24 
by  7  until  the  first-shift  super¬ 
visor  leaves,  then  we  get  up  a 
game  of  computer  room  waste¬ 
basket-ball). 

TFS  —  Touchy  Feely  Session. 
Usually  run  by  some  three- 
grand-per-day  consultant  who 
professes  enhanced  executive/ 
employee  interpersonal  com¬ 
munication  . . .  which  means 
everyone  on  the  bottom  rung  is 
about  to  get  a  pager. 

Vertically  Restricted  —  Job  with 

no  chance  for  promotion. 

Vertically  Unrestricted  -  Fired 

from  a  job  with  no  chance  for 
promotion.  I 


Cohn  conducts  link  analysis  in  Atlanta,  but  usually  seven  or  eight  times  per  hole. 
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Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I  have  seven  years  of  Oracle  database  administration 
experience  and  also  three  or  four  years  of  hands-on  expe¬ 
rience  using  ERWin  and  Power/S-Designer.  I  want  to 
contract  and  have  a  couple  of  questions:  First,  in  choos¬ 


ing  among  data  modeler,  Ora¬ 
cle  and  data  architect,  which  is 
the  hottest  and  best-paying 
skill  I  should  emphasize  on  my 
resume?  Second,  how  should  I 
establish  my  rate?  —  going 

CONTRACT 

Dear  Contract; 

Two  excellent  questions. 
First,  take  a  look  at  the  jobs 
listed  at  DICE  (www.dice. 
com),  which  specializes  in 
contract  technology  job  post¬ 
ings.  Out  of  69,250  job  post¬ 
ings,  2,629  are  for  Oracle 
database  administrators,  1,251 
are  for  data  modeling/data 
modeler,  301  are  for  ERWin, 

73  for  Power/S-Designer,  and 
103  are  for  data  architect. 
From  this  small  sample,  you 
can  see  there  are  far  more 
Oracle  database  administra¬ 
tor  roles.  But  data  architect¬ 
ing  and  modeling  are  ad¬ 
vanced  database  skills  and 
are  much  in  demand,  so  there 
isn’t  a  “wrong”  decision  here. 

To  establish  your  rate,  talk 
to  other  contractors  and  con¬ 
tract  houses.  Ed  Bell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Edward  Bell  Associ¬ 
ates  in  San  Francisco,  says 
your  location  and  skills  plus 
the  quickly  changing  market 
factors,  like  a  client’s  needs 
and  the  supply  of  available 
contractors,  will  determine 


your  rate.  Consider  too  the 
length  of  the  assignment  and 
the  fact  that  some  industries 
pay  better  than  others.  Bell 
says  database  modelers  and 
data  architects  charge  more 
than  $100  per  hour,  though 
Oracle  database  administra¬ 
tors  most  often  charge  $70  to 
$100  per  hour. 

Remember,  all  this  will 
depend  on  where  you  are, 
your  skill  level  and  whether 
you’re  a  data  architect  or 
an  Oracle  database  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Also  check  out  Janet  Ruhl’s 
Real  Rates  Web  site  (www. 
realrates.com),  which  always 
maintains  52  weeks  of  data 
from  real  consultants.  Updat¬ 
ed  weekly,  www.realrates. 
com/survey.htm  breaks  out 
compensation  by  location 
and  specialty.  For  example, 
Ruhl  shows  that  out  of  42 
senior  Oracle  programmers, 
the  median  rate  is  $60  per 
hour  across  the  U.S.  Hourly 
rates  range  from  $28  to  $120 
per  hour,  with  two-thirds 
clustering  between  $41  and 
$81. 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

Although  I  am  only  15, 1  am 
a  potential  programmer  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  companies 


seeking  someone  to  teach  their 
programs.  I  am  willing  to  train 
without  pay.  While  I  would 
prefer  a  games  company,  how 
can  I  find  any  company  that 
might  be  interested?  —  jodie, 

JR.  PROGRAMMER 

Dear  Jodie: 

You’re  in  luck. 

Both  for-profit 
companies  and 
nonprofits  have 
begun  seeking 
interns  who  can 
work  in  the  data 
center  for  pay 
while  still  in 
school.  Gary  Lech, 
manager  of  the 
information  sys¬ 
tems  division  for 
the  city  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  has  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  says,  “Overall,  I’m 
ecstatic  and  now  find  that  the 
program  is  invaluable  to  my 
IT  mission  at  the  city.” 

Whether  you’re  a  student 
seeking  an  internship  or  a 
company  wishing  to  start 
such  a  program,  for  starters, 
contact  the  National  School- 
to-Work  Office  (www.stw. 
ed.gov). 

According  to  Alice  Smiler- 
Ostrovsky,  who  manages 
Autodesk  Inc.’s  Design  Your 
Future  (DYF)  Internships  in 


San  Rafael,  Calif.,  the  federal 
School  to  Work  Act  provided 
grant  money  for  partnerships, 
and  every  county  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  has  a 
School  to  Career  Partnership. 
Or  you  can  contact  Advo¬ 
cates  for  Women  in  Science 
Engineering  and  Mathemat¬ 
ics  (AWSEM;  www.awsem. 
org)  in  Portland,  Ore.,  which 
works  nationally.  AWSEM 
helps  companies  spearhead 
technology-mentoring  pro¬ 
grams  for  girls  and  women. 
These  programs  are  exciting 
both  for  students  and 
employee  mentors. 

At  Autodesk,  interns 

administer  the 
DYF  Web  site 
(www.autodesk. 
com/girls),  and  at 
the  DYF  annual 
event  held  last 
week,  teams  of 
students  met  with 
women  in  high- 
level  technology 
roles  and  used 
Lego  computer- 
aided  design  tools 
on  PCs  to  design 
rides  at  The  Walt 
Disney  Co.  Check 
out  WWW. 
autodesk.com/foundation,  and 
if  you  find  a  company  that 
interests  you,  call! 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

With  18  months  of  Web 
design  (HTML)  experience. 
I’ve  recently  become  interested 
in  Cobol,  but  I’m  not  sure 
about  its  lifespan  after  the 
year  2000.  Should  I  study 
Cobol  to  take  advantage  of 
current  opportunities  or  direct 
my  energies  into  Java? 

I  really  prefer  an  intensive 


course  rather  than  a  longer 
college  program,  and  1  found 
out  about  a  Cobol  boot  camp 
clear  across  the  country  in 
New  York.  How  can  I  check 
it  out,  and  what  direction 
should  I  take?  —  direction 

DESIRED 

Dear  Direction: 

The  consensus  from  people 
such  as  Ken  Kingery,  vice 
president  of  Western  area 
sales  at  CBT  Systems  U.S.A. 
Ltd.  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif, 
points  to  Java.  Though  Cobol 
will  certainly  continue  as  a 
programming  language,  Java 
looks  like  the  winner  over 
time.  Because  it  was  built 
from  the  ground  up  as  an 
object-oriented  language  and 
is  portable  between  plat¬ 
forms,  it  offers  more  career 
opportunities. 

Kingery  suggests  checking 
out  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 
Java  Web  site  (www.javasoft. 
com)  and  Scholars.com 
(http://scholars.com/courses/ 
default.asp)  for  inexpensive, 
online  course  information, 
with  experts  available  online 
24  hours  per  day. 

University  extension  pro¬ 
grams,  user  groups  and  spe¬ 
cial  interest  groups  are  excel¬ 
lent  places  to  seek  out  good 
local  training  resources. 

Terry  Werner  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Ange¬ 
les’  Extension  Computer  and 
Information  Systems  Depart¬ 
ment  says  you  might  need 
two  academic  quarters  to  get 
the  skills  you  need,  but  UCLA 
does  offer  a  three-meeting 
year  2000  crash  course  that 
starts  Jan.  30. 

Because  you’re  in  Los 
Angeles,  traveling  to  New 
York  seems  unnecessary.  I 


FRAN  QUITTEL  is  an  expert 
in  high-tech  careers  and 
recruitment.  Send  ques¬ 
tions  to  her  at 

www.coinputerworld.com/ 

career.adviser 


WORKSTYLES 


High-tech  companies  are  the  most 
likely  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
programs  such  as  flextime  and  child 
care  in  attracting  and  retaining 
employees,  according  to  a  study 
released  this  month  by  a  child- 
development  and  work/life  agency. 
The  study,  by  Bright  Horizons  Fam¬ 
ily  Solutions  and  human  resources 
consultancy  Vlfilliam  M.  Mercer  Inc., 
examined  more  than  100  work/life 
programs  at  400  companies  nation¬ 
wide. 

Survey  author  Dana  Friedman 


said  that  among  computer  manu¬ 
facturers  responding,  41%  said 
work/life  initiatives  were  “very 
important”  in  maintaining  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  as  compared 
with  just  2%  to  23%  of  respon¬ 
dents  at  other  types  of  companies. 
The  number  of  tech  respondents 
(17),  wasn't  statistically  significant, 
but  she  expected  larger  samples 
would  show  similar  results. 

Here  are  some  other  excerpts 
from  Friedman’s  interview  with 
Computerworid: 


Q.  Why  are  work/life  efforts  impor¬ 
tant  to  high-tech  companies’ 
success? 

A;  Because  of  the  demand  for  labor. 

Q:  Is  this  a  recent  development? 

A:  [More  than]  20  years  ago,  in  the 
mid-70s,  I  found  that  the  high-tech 
firms  were  in  the  forefront  [of  these 
trends],  and  that’s  because  they 
were  risk-takers  and  entrepreneurs. 
They  didn’t  need  research  to  [prove 
the  need  for  work/life  programs]. 
They  were  the  first  to  have  job¬ 
sharing  teams  in  the  early  ’80s.  The 
culture  supported  that. 

Q:  Why  are  information  technology 


people  particularly  responsive  to 
this  approach? 

A:  When  you’re  working  with  scien¬ 
tific  organizations,  by  and  large  the 
great  idea  is  going  to  strike  at  2  in 
the  morning  or  5  in  the  morning, 
and  you  don’t  typically  work  a  9- 
to-5  schedule.  The  need  for  flexibili¬ 
ty  and  the  need  for  people  to  carve 
out  some  time  for  themselves  is 
going  to  look  very  different  [to  an  IT 
company]  than  it  will  to  a  white-col¬ 
lar  financial  services  firm. 

It  makes  a  whole  lot  of  sense  to 
me  that  the  computer  industry 
would  be  looking  at  this  more 
closely  than  other  industries. 

-  Anne  McCrary 
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More  than  Web-to-Host 

If  you  have  a  mainframe,  somewhere  around  70%  of  your 
corporate  data  on  it.  But  if  that  data 
users  who  need  it,  it’s  being  wasted. 

When  is  web-to-host  not  enough?  When  you  can’t 
access  all  of  your  hosts  from  all  of  your  client 
platforms;  when  it’s  too  slow;  when  you  need  to 
sacrifice  important  features  in  order  to  have  it. 

When  is  web-to-host  more  than  web-to-host?  When  it’s 
Winsurf  Mainframe  Access.  WMA  gives  users  concurrent 
browser-based  access  to  all  of  your  data,  combining  3270  and 
5250  access  to  IBM  hosts  with  VT  access  to  DEC  and  Unix 

It’s  Your  Future 

hosts.  WMA  lets  you  control  deployment,  access  and 
configuration  rights  throughout  your  network  from  a  single 
central  server.  And  you  don’t  need  to  sacrifice  full  printing, 

HLLAPI  support,  or  file  transfer  capability. 

Web-to-Host  technology  is  exploding;  projections*  show  it  is 
the  future  for  host  access.  WMA’s  technology  is  ahead  of  the 
pack,  with  ease  of  use,  native  support  for  l6-  and  32-bit 
Windows  clients  as  well  as  HTML-based  support  for  Mac,  OS/2 
and  other  clients.  In  addition  to  TN3270  and  TN5250,  WMA 
supports  native  access  to  SNA  server  and  Netware  for  SAA. 

Call  Data  Interface  to  learn  about  this  exciting  new  technology, 
and  about  how  WMA  makes  it  cost-effective,  easy  to  use,  and 
ea.sy  to  manage. 


Sai  DATA  INTERFACE 

DIVISION  OF  ICOM  INFORMATICS 

512-JJ5-8200  •  FAX  512-33;-9n0  •  800-A51-4244  •  wwn.di3270.com 

*  Source:  International  Data  Corporation 


JAVABEANS 

ATWORK 

A  telecommunications 
company  gambled  on 
Enterprise  JavaBeans  to 
develop  a  critical  cus¬ 
tomer  service  system. 
The  application  was  up 
within  a  year,  but  the 
incomplete  EJB  spec 
meant  lots  of  extra  work 
for  developers. » 68 


INFORMIX 
SNEAK  PEEK 

A  beta  user  says 
Informix’s  Visionary 
outguns  Visual  Basic  at 
accessing  complex  data 
types. » 68 


WEAK  NT 
CLUSTERING 

Delays  in  new  clustering 
tools  mean  Windows 
NT  will  be  limited  to 
two-way  clustering  at 
least  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  analysts  say. 

For  higher-level  scala¬ 
bility  and  fault-toler¬ 
ance,  Unix  still  is  the 
way  to  go  —  for  now. 
»70 


OEMs,  INTEL  SPAR 
OVER  SERVER  BUS 

Compaq,  IBM  and  HP 
gang  up  to  pitch  Future 
I/O,  an  alternative  to 
Intel’s  NGIO  server-bus 
standard. » 72 


FRANKLY 

SPEAKING 

Hop  on  the  “IT  appli¬ 
ance”  bandwagon,  Frank 
Hayes  urges.  If  you  don’t, 
users  will  smuggle  in  the 
cheap,  nifty  devices.  Did¬ 
n’t  the  PC  Era  teach  us 
anything? » 74 


LOCK 
AND  KEY 

QuickStudy:  128-bit 
encryption  keys  are 
making  it  harder  to 
break  in  to  sensitive 
data  over  the  Internet. 
Public-key  infrastruc¬ 
tures  help  ensure  that 
those  who  deserve  to 
get  to  that  data  can  do 
so. » 75 


ELECTRIC 

PAPER 

From  Xerox  PARC 
comes  a  poster-board- 
thin  digital  display  that 
runs  off  AA  batteries. 
But  displays  based  on 
the  technology  are  a 
year  (at  the  very  least) 
from  market. » 81 


ELEGANCE 

REDUX 

Power  plus  simplicity 
equals  elegant  code. 

We  asked  a  panel  what 
makes  great  program¬ 
mers  tick,  what  the  rest 
of  us  could  learn  from 
them  —  and  whether 
elegance  really  matters. 
»82 


THATSTHE 

WAYITWAS 


(» 


THE  MUTUAL  GROUP’S  Tim  Waldman  uses  Wall  Data’s  Cyberprise,  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
products  that  enable  users  to  make  use  of  Web  browsers  to  do  their  own  mainframe  querying 


WEBIFYING 
THE  MAINFRAME 


Flashback:  A  Univac  I 
helped  newsman  Walter 
Cronkite  predict  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  1952  landslide 
election  victory.  In  an 
exclusive  interview, 
Cronkite  recalls  that 
night. » 86 


MORE 

Exec  Tech . 84 

Hardware . 72 

Networks . 73 

Skills  Scope . 89 

Software . 68, 70 


WITH  70%  OF  ALL  CORPORATE  DATA  Still  Stored  OH  mainframes,  it 
seems  everyone  wants  to  give  users  and  customers 
access  to  mainframes  using  the  Web.  How  to  make  the 
link  depends  on  everything  from  the  skills  of  your  staff 
to  the  fine  print  in  your  software  licens¬ 
es.  In  Field  Report,  we  examine  the  tools 
and  methods  that  five  sites  used  to  link 
their  legacy  systems  to  the  Web. 


HI 


TECHNOUKiY 


EARLY  ADOPTER 
PUTS  EJBs  TO  TEST 


Telecommunications  company  pleased 

with  rollout;  analyst  advises  caution 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

WEST  Communi¬ 
cations  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  took 
on  a  lot  of  risk 
and  a  lot  of  work 
wl^n  it  decided 
to  use  a  technology  as  young  as 
Enterprise  JavaBeans  for  a  crit¬ 
ical  application. 

But  the  risk  was  worth  it. 
The  Denver  telecommunica¬ 
tions  company  rolled  out  a 
new  customer  service  system 
in  less  than  a  year. 

The  application,  which  sup¬ 
ports  hundreds  of  concurrent 
users,  is  one  of  the  first  major 
corporate  projects  to  be  based 
on  the  Enterprise  JavaBeans 
(EJB)  specification.  Qyvest’s 
developers  started  coding  in 
February  1998,  a  month  before 
the  specification  was  released. 

The  application  provides 
much  more  comprehensive 
customer  information  than 
was  previously  available. 

It  tells  field  representatives, 
for  instance,  not  only  that  a 
customer’s  long-distance  use 
falls  short  of  the  contract  mini¬ 
mum,  but  also  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  grown  impatient 
waiting  for  a  second  line. 

Rather  than  deploying  heaps 
of  code  on  hundreds  of  PCs, 
Qwest  wanted  a  standards- 
based  middle  tier  to  house  the 
bulk  of  the  application  logic, 
allowing  the  application  to  run 
on  thin  and  fat  clients.  Qwest 
looked  at  other  application 
servers,  but  chose  EJBs  as  a 
more  open  standard,  said 
David  Sayre,  director  of  sales 
force  systems  at  Qwest. 

Early  last  year,  Qwest 
learned  of  EJBs  from  Web  Log¬ 
ic,  an  application  server  ven¬ 
dor  now  owned  by  BEA  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
and  began  to  work  with  EJBs 
even  though  Web  Logic’s  serv¬ 
er  was  months  from  commer¬ 
cial  release,  Sayre  said. 

The  promise  of  EJBs  is  that 
they’re  platform-independent, 
distributed,  reusable  compo¬ 
nents  that  let  developers  as¬ 
semble  complex  applications 


with  relative  ease. 

But  building  the  JavaBeans 
can  be  hard  work.  Qwest  cod¬ 
ed  37,  ranging  in  size  from  hun¬ 
dreds  to  thousands  of  lines. 

Mike  Gilpin,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Norwell,  Mass.,  said  that 
there’s  no  way  to  use  automat¬ 
ed  tools  to  develop  EJBs  and 
that  there  are  few  usable  third- 
party  EJBs  because  they  must 
be  highly  customized  to  each 
user  or  industry. 

EJBs  also  can  hog  bandwidth 


by  calling  back  to  remote  data¬ 
bases  to  look  up  data,  said  Jeff 
Gallimore,  lead  technology 
consultant  at  Tysons  Corner, 
Va.-based  Perspective  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.,  a  consultancy 
that  aided  Qwest. 

The  development  team  built 
a  smart  proxying  system  in 
which  data  that’s  unlikely  to 
change  is  cached  on  the  client 
to  reduce  remote  calls  back  to 
the  EJBs  on  the  server. 

Another  problem  was  man¬ 
aging  the  persistence  of  EJBs, 
especially  complicated  Java¬ 
Beans  that  query  multiple 
databases.  Rather  than  rely  on 
the  “container”  provided  by 
the  application  server,  devel¬ 
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Qwest’s  Enterprise  JavaBeans  Odyssey 

Ffdimarv 1008  Qwest  learns  of  Enterprise  JavaBeans, 

^  begins  work  on  application. 

March1998 

Sun  Microsystems  releases  EJB 
specification. 

June/July  1998 

Web  Logic  releases  EJB  application  server. 

OctyNov.1998 

BEA  Systems  buys  Web  Logic. 

December  1998 

Qwest  rolls  out  its  EJB  application. 

opers  had  to  write  SQL  code 
that  specified  how  and  when 
the  EJB  will  persist. 

“This  technique  is  usually 
required  when  you  have  a  bean 
with  complex  business  logic  or 
[that]  is  pulling  data  from  or 
storing  data  to  multiple  data¬ 
base  tables,”  Gallimore  said. 
When  the  container  manages 
the  persistence  —  that  is, 
keeps  track  of  the  status  of  ele¬ 


ments  within  the  application 
—  the  developer  merely  has  to 
map  the  bean  to  the  database, 
and  the  application  server  han¬ 
dles  the  specifics,  he  said. 

Though  Qwest  is  pleased 
with  EJBs,  Gilpin  said  he  is 
more  cautious.  “I  advise  my 
clients  ...  to  experiment  with 
the  technology  now,”  he  said. 
“Don’t  do  anything  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  critical.”  I 


Nontedi  Users  Get  Graphical  Analysis  Help 


Informix  development  tool  allows  access  to  complex  visual  data 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

Two  months  ago,  Louisiana- 
Pacific  Corp.’s  Jason  Shank 
was  running  out  of  patience. 

The  information  technology 
business  analyst  had  been  try¬ 
ing  for  six  months  to  develop  a 
system  that  would  let  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  Portland,  Ore.,  for¬ 
est  products  company  dip  into 
its  database  and  present  graph¬ 
ical  data  about  safety,  logistics 
and  sales  topics. 

But  Shank  was  spinning  his 
wheels  trying  to  build  such  a 
system  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Visual  Basic. 

“We  were  having  trouble 
connecting  the  data  collection 
and  the  presentation  pieces,” 


6ni*m 


Shank  said.  “We  needed  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  give  our  execu¬ 
tives  data  in  a  very  visual  form, 
not  just  rows  and  columns,  and 
we  wanted  it  to  be  updated  au¬ 
tomatically  when  the  [underly¬ 
ing]  database  was  updated.” 

Because  Louisiana-Pacific 
was  running  an  Informix  Corp. 
database.  Shank  asked  the 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based  com¬ 
pany  for  assistance.  It  became 
one  of  the  early  beta  testers  of 
Informix  Visionary. 

Two-Part  System 

Visionary  has  two  parts:  a 
rapid-development  environ¬ 
ment  called  Studio,  and  a  view¬ 
er  that  lets  users  publish  and 


LOUISIANA  PACIFIC  became  an  early  beta  tester  of  Visionary  after  at¬ 
tempts  to  present  graphical  data  using  Visual  Basic  were  unsuccessful 


view  data  graphically.  Devel¬ 
opers  can  design  different 
graphical  views  of  the  data, 
called  scenes,  and 
then  let  users  nav¬ 
igate  among  them. 

Using  Vision¬ 
ary,  Louisiana-Pa¬ 
cific  was  able  to 
build  a  test  sys¬ 
tem  in  less  than  a 
month  that  shows 
each  of  its  100  or 
so  U.S.  plants  on  a 
map  and  lets 
users  drill  down 
into  highlighted 
trouble  spots. 

Live  data  on  sales, 
order  fulfillment,  on-time 
shipping  percentages,  safety 
and  environmental  issues  are 
fed  into  the  system  for  each 
plant  from  an  Informix  data¬ 
base. 

“It  will  allow  us  to  generate 
reports  a  lot  more  easily,  and  it 
frees  up  a  lot  of  [IT]  staff  to 
work  on  more  important  proj¬ 
ects,”  Shank  said.  Louisiana- 
Pacific’S  system  is  scheduled 
to  go  live  this  spring  and  will 
accommodate  about  150  users. 

Analysts  said  Visionary  is 
noteworthy  because  of  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  access  rich  and  complex 
data  types  that  are  stored  in  a 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Informix 

Visionary 

■  Available:  Now 

■  Pricing:  Starts  at  $500 
per  user.  Also  available 
in  a  package  with  In¬ 
formix  Dynamic  Server 
database,  training  and 
consulting  for  $37,000. 
Developer  package  starts 
at  $16,200. 


database.  That  lets  users  in¬ 
clude  nonstandard  data  forms, 
such  as  sounds  and  video  clips, 
in  their  reports. 

“People  have  stored  that 
kind  of  rich  data  in  databases, 
but  they  haven’t  had  an  easy 
way  to  access  it  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  types  of  ob¬ 
ject  features  in  the  databases,” 
said  Mitch  Kramer, 
an  analyst  at  Patri¬ 
cia  Seybold  Group 
in  Boston. 

“This  certainly 
makes  database 
content,  especially 
complex  types,  ac¬ 
cessible  and  under¬ 
standable  to  more 
people  in  an  orga¬ 
nization,”  said  Carl 
Olofson,  an  analyst 
at  International 
Data  Corp.,  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

But  Olofson  said  the  current 
version  of  Visionary  isn’t  as 
useful  as  it  could  be.  “It  really 
needs  to  become  more  of  a 
Web-based  thin-client  config¬ 
uration,  and  it  really  should 
leverage  the  capabilities  of  the 
Informix  Dynamic  Server  bet¬ 
ter,”  he  said. 

Shank  agreed  a  thin-client 
version  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  but  said  it  isn’t  a  big  issue 
for  him.  He  added  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  version’s  Weblike  naviga¬ 
tion  and  other  functions  give 
him  what’s  needed  to  solve  his 
database-access  dilemma.  I 


Winner  of  the  Database  Race. 


Ever  wonder  if  there  might  be  a 
new,  powerful  and  easy-to-use  database 
management  system  that  can  solve  your 
performance  and  scalability  problems? 

It's  called  Cache  -  the  “post-relational” 
DBMS  that  offers  advanced  object  technol¬ 
ogy,  Web  connectivity  and  faster  SQL 
performance.  Cache  can  do  so  many 
good  things  that  it  has  won  a  prestigious 
international  award  as  “the  most  exciting 
new  database  product”. 


Cache  is  already  in  use  today  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  enterprises,  ranging  from  small 
entrepreneurial  companies  to  the  world's 
largest  client/server  network. 

Cache  is  the  latest  database  technology 
from  InterSystems,  the  worldwide  leader  in 
high  performance  database  products  for 
transaction  processing,  with  over  2,000,000 
users...  and  20  years  of  database  experience. 

The  “best  new  database”  is  from  a 
well-established  company. 
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Informatica  Upgrades  Data  Mart  Tools 

PowerMart  4.5  and  PowerCenter  1.5  boost 
mainframe  support,  meta-data  capabilities 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

Informatica  Corp.  recently  re¬ 
leased  the  latest  versions  of 
its  data  mart  deployment  tools 
and  its  data  integration  hub, 
with  new  features  designed  to 
make  both  more  appealing  to 
large  corporate  enterprises. 

PowerMart  4.5  is  the  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.-based  company’s 
tool  suite  for  designing  and 
deploying  data  marts.  Once 
one  or  several  data  marts  are 
up  and  running,  the  Power- 
Center  1.5  data  integration  hub 
helps  tie  them  together  and 
transform  legacy,  relational 
and  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 


ning  data  so  that  it  can  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  for  decision  support. 

Together,  the  two  tools  will 
include  increased  mainframe 
support,  enterprise  analytic 
applications  support,  meta¬ 
data  enhancements,  new  paral¬ 
lel  engine  capabilities  and  new 
aggregation-handling  capabili¬ 
ties  for  managing  larger  data 
stores. 

Stanford  University  in  Palo 
Alto  uses  PowerMart  to  con¬ 
solidate  all  of  its  corporate  fi¬ 
nancial,  student  and  produc¬ 
tion  data  from  15  legacy  sys¬ 
tems.  The  university  has  been 
testing  the  latest  edition.  “We 


particularly  like  the  new  lock- 
down  security  features  that  let 
several  groups  work  on  the 
same  repository  without  over¬ 
writing  someone  else’s  work,” 
said  Patrick  Nolan,  an  MIS  en¬ 
gineering  manager  at  Stanford. 
“We  have  been  able  to  stan¬ 
dardize  the  way  we  do  [data] 
processing  throughout  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  our  productivity  has 
gone  way  up.” 

Sapient  Corp.,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  software  compa¬ 
ny,  has  built  its  decision-sup- 
port  data  mart  on  PowerMart. 
Ivor  Fergus,  the  architect  of 
Sapient’s  mart,  said  the  new 
scalability  capabilities  were 
“critical”  to  his  company  as  it 
expands  its  small  data  mart 
into  a  more  encompassing 
storehouse  of  financial  data. 


Fergus  said  that  he  still 
would  like  to  see  more  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  how  to  best  per¬ 
form  data  consolidation  in 
a  distributed  environment. 
“This  still  seems  to  missing  in 
these  latest  versions,”  he  said. 

Pricing  starts  at  $85,000  for 
PowerMart  4.5  and  at  $225,000 
for  PowerCenter  1.5. 1 


NT  CLUSTERING 
REMAINS  WEAK 

Two  servers  is  the  limit,  at  least  through  the  end  of  the  year 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VUAYAN 

IGH-END  cluster¬ 
ing  will  remain  a 
weak  point  for 
Windows  NT,  at 
least  until  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Windows  2000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts. 

With  the  delay  in  the  release 
of  Phase  2  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
clustering  software  —  which 
had  been  expected  last  fall  — 
the  company’s  Windows  NT 
clustering  technology  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  basic,  two-way  high  avail¬ 
ability. 

For  now,  customers  who 
need  high-end  fault  tolerance 
and  scalability  should  look  at 
high-end  Unix  vendors  such  as 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  — 
through  its  Tandem  unit  — 
IBM  and  NCR  Corp.,  analysts 
said.  That’s  because  it  takes  a 
lot  more  technology  and  multi¬ 
vendor  support  to  provide 
those  capabilities  compared 
with  the  basic  server  back-up 
and  recovery  features  available 
on  most  NT  clustering  prod¬ 
ucts  today,  analysts  said. 

A  server  cluster  is  a  group  of 
independent  servers  (nodes) 
tied  together  and  managed  as  a 
single  system  for  higher  relia¬ 


bility,  performance  and  scala¬ 
bility.  The  current  version  of 
the  Microsoft  Cluster  Server 
(MSCS)  software  —  formerly 
known  as  Wolfpack  —  allows 
users  to  tie  together  two  NT 
servers  so  that  if  one  server 
fails,  the  other  can  take  over. 
MSCS-compatible  software 
and  minor  variations  of  the 
technology  are  widely  avail¬ 
able  from  vendors  that  include 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Compaq 
and  Dell  Computer  Corp. 

Current  NT  high-availability 
products  are  good  enough  for 
most  applications  in  which  NT 
is  used,  especially  when  com¬ 


bined  with  technologies  and 
services  such  as  those  from 
NSI  Software  Inc.’s  multinode 
fail-over  technology.  Data 
General  Corp.’s  ready-to-go 
cluster  software  or  HP’s  99.9% 
availability  guarantees,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

But  the  capabilities  fall  sig¬ 
nificantly  short  of  the  Unix 
space  when  it  comes  to  run¬ 
ning  and  managing  very  large 


applications  on  a  battery  of 
clustered  servers  or  having 
multiple  servers  in  a  cluster  go 
down  without  losing  the  appli¬ 
cation,  said  Tony  lams,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  D.  H.  Brown  Associates 


Inc.  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

“Obviously,  fault-tolerance 
is  key  where  100%  availability 
is  a  requirement,”  said  Glenn 
Sandusky,  CIO  at  Aon  Services 
Group,  a  brokerage  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  $5.8  billion  Aon 
Group  in  Chicago.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  file-  and  print-sharing  en¬ 
vironment  runs  predominantly 
on  Novell  Inc.’s  NetWare, 
though  its  database  and  appli¬ 
cation  environment  runs  on 
Unix  and,  increasingly,  NT. 

To  become  a  more  capable 
clustering  environment,  lams 
said,  NT  needs  capabilities 
such  as  support  for  up  to  30G 
bytes  of  memory  and  more 
server  nodes. 

Independent  software  and 
database  vendors  also  need  to 
make  their  software  cluster 
“aware”  and  provide  middle¬ 
ware  for  managing  the  cluster. 
And  hardware  vendors  need  to 
provide  the  so-called  intercon¬ 
nect  technologies  used  to 
physically  link  the  servers. 

According  to  Microsoft 
product  manager  Kiran  Khan- 
na.  Phase  2  of  Microsoft’s  clus¬ 
tering  technology  won’t  be 
available  at  least  until  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Windows  2000,  now 
expected  toward  the  end  of 
this  year.  Phase  2  will  support 
up  to  16-node  fail-over  and 
provide  easier  installation  and 
setup,  he  said. 

A  future  version  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  will  let  users  run  an  ap¬ 
plication  across  the  16  nodes  as 
if  it  were  running  on  a  single 
server,  he  said.  I 


NT  Challenges 

Technical  challenges  on  the  road  to  bolstering  Windows  NT 
clustering  performance: 

Concurrent  operations  on  multiple  servers;  windows  nt  ven- 

:i  dors  must  find  a  way  to  have  all  servers  in  a  cluster  working 
T  on  the  same  data  at  the  same  time 

1  Failure  isolation:  Vendors  must  prevent  failures  on  one  serv- 
er  in  a  cluster  from  triggering  failures  on  other  servers  in 
iP  the  cluster  ^  _ 

1  Management;  Users  need  to  manage  multiple  servers  in  a 
cluster  as  one  large  server 
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Siemens  Smart-Card 
Operating  System 

Hoping  to  speed  adoption  of  smart 
cards,  Munich-based  Siemens  AG 
said  it’s  developing  a  uniform  oper¬ 
ating  system  for  its  own  cards  and 
those  from  other  manufacturers. 

Most  smart-card  operating  sys¬ 
tems  are  proprietary,  although 
Microsoft  Corp.  also  is  developing  a 
universal  product. 

The  Siemens  offering  is  set  to 
ship  in  the  third  quarter.  -  IDG 
News  Service 
www.siemens.de 


Monitoring  Domino 

BMC  Software  Inc.  last  week 
unveiled  its  management  suite  for 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  Lotus 
Domino  on  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  NT. 

The  Houston  company  said  the 
suite  integrates  event  detection, 
diagnosis  and  correction  capabili¬ 
ties  with  reporting,  “what-if”  mod¬ 
eling  and  analysis. 

The  suite  costs  $1,200. 
www.bmc.com 


Veritas  Backup 

Veritas  Software  Corp.  is  now  ship¬ 
ping  Global  Data  Manager  for  Net- 
Backup,  software  for  centralized 
management  of  backup  and  recov¬ 
ery  across  distributed  locations. 

The  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  company 
said  the  software  lets  information 
technology  departments  manage 
multiple  master  servers  that  run 
NetBackup,  Veritas’  backup  soft¬ 
ware,  from  one  console. 

The  price  is  $5,000  for  the  con¬ 
sole,  $3,600  per  master  server  run¬ 
ning  Unix  and  $1,800  for  each 
master  server  that  runs  Windows 
NT. 

www.veritas.com 


Digging  Into  Data 

Quadstone  Ltd.  recently  released 
Decisionhouse  for  Windows  NT,  an 
application  for  behavioral  analysis 
of  customer  databases. 

According  to  the  Boston  compa¬ 
ny,  the  software  was  designed  to 
help  marketers  in  the  banking, 
insurance  and  retail  industries  bet¬ 
ter  understand  issues  such  as  cus¬ 
tomer  response,  customer  retention 
and  credit  scoring. 

Pricing  for  Decisionhouse  begins 
at  $50,000. 
www.quadstone.com 


One  thing  is  certain  in  this 
constantly  changing,  dynamic 
world  of  information  technology. 
You’d  better  be  well  informed  if 
you  expect  to  remain  competitive. 

For  34  years,  the  leading  executives 
in  the  information  technology 
industry  have  built  on  their  success 
by  attending  IDC’s  Computer 
Industry  Briefing  Session.  Spend 
just  one  day  with  top  analysts  from 
International  Data  Corporation  and 
gain  unique  insight  into  the  future 
of  IT.  Obtain  an  objective  viewpoint 
of  the  industry  today  and  what’s 
ahead  for  tomorrow  as  we  probe  the 
issues  and  trends  impacting  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies. 

To  register  and 
for  more  information,  call: 

1-800-343-4952 

March  2, 1999 
San  Francisco,  CA 
The  Moscone  Center 

March  9, 1999 
Boston,  MA 

Hynes  Convention  Center 


Co-sponsored  by: 

.-SUnWorld^ 
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A  G  E  N  D  A 

9-12:00  MORNING  SESSION 

I  Introduction  and  Welcome  Vicki  J.Broum  —  Senior  Vice  President,  Worldwide 
Operations  and  Marketing 

I  Economies  in  a  Tailspin...Will  IT  Land  Upright?  Philippe  de  Marcillac — Senior  Vice 
President,  Global  Research 

I  Survival  Tactics  for  The  New  Internet  Economy  Frank  Gens  —  Senior  Vice  President, 
Internet  Research 

I  Can  Today’s  IT  Leaders  Compete  in  the  New  internet  Economy?  David  P  Vellante— 
Senior  Vice  President,  Systems,  Software,  Storage,  Semiconductor,  Channels, 
and  User  Research 

I  Viable  and  Dying  Technologies  for  the  New  Economy  John  Gantz— Senior  Vice 
President,  Personal  Systems,  Services,  and  Collaborative  Research 


Briice  Ste^hi 


Janet  Waxman 


Session  A 
1:05-1:45 


What’S  the  KOI  for 
Internet  Ckinunerce? 

Michael  SulHvan-Trainor 


Session  B 
1:55-2:35 


Session  C 
2:45-3:25 


Session  D 
3:35-4:10 


Track  I :  Internet  Commerce:  Driving  the  New  Economy 


The  Boom  in  | 

Business-to-Business  Commerce 

Joan-Carol  Brigham  • 


Targeting  the  Consumer 
Commerce  Site 

Barry  Parr 


Track  2:  Devices  for  the  New  Economy 


Server  Wo^oads: 

Understanding 
Server  Deployment 

Susan  Frankie 


The  Hext  Generatiom 
Consumer  Devices 

Kevin  Hause 


The  Digital  Glue  of 
Pervasive  Computing 

Sean  Kaldor 


Track  3:  Systems  and  Servers  in  the  New  Economy 


What's  Wroig^ 
with  IBmI^ 

Jay  Bretzm&i 
it. 


Track  4:  Servicing  the  New  Economy 


Server  and  Storage 
ategies — It’s  All 
'^bout  Channels 


Opportunity  in  The  Interactive 
Enterprise:  Hoving 
Beyond  eOommerce 

Traci  Gere  §  _ 


The  Bnsiness  Soltddw 

Challenge:  A  * 
Getting  Used  to  the  New  Buies  « 

Susan  Siew-Joo  Tan 


“Smart”  Services:  Embedding 
Intelligence  in  the 
Support  Process 

Chris  Hoffman 


Track  5:  Software  Engines  for  the  New  Economy 


The  Networked  Enterprise:  - 
Turning  Applications  Inside  Out^ 

Clare  Gillan 


Preparing  for  the  I 

inBandwUtt 

Gigi  Wang/Rlck  Villars 


ff^rogramming 

t^-Business 

Steve  Hendrick.  • 


wm  We  See 

Self-Managed  Systems? 

Paul  Mason 


Track  6:  Building  the  New  Economy 


Providing  Bandwidth  for  the 
Vest-Generation  Internet 

Lee  Doyle 


The  Enterprise  Network 
in  the  Internet  Age 
Mark  Leary 


Project  Atlas: 

Commerce  Around  the  World 

J  Jill  Frankie 


Channels  for  the 
UiUeninm 

TonyAmico 


How  the  Lunatic  Fringe 
Has  Become 
Mainstream  Computing 

Debra  Goldfarb 


Stopping  the  21st  Century 
Hacker:  Security  Services 
in  the  New  Economy 

Rich  Brewer 


Is  Microsoft’s  Strategy  for 
NT  in  the  Enterprise 
the  Same  As  Tours? 

Dan  Kusnetzky 

IP  Communications; 
Driving  Convergence 
but  Serving  Legacy 

Mark  Wlnther 


4:15-5:00  Closing  Session 

I  Next  Generation  Internets  Dr.  Robert  M.  Metcalfe —  Vice  President,  Technology,  IDG 


International  Data  Corporation 
5  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
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VENDORS  RATTY 
FOR  BUS  STANDARD 

HP,  Compaq,  IBM  seek  alternative  server  architecture  to  Intel's 


BY  APRIL  JACOBS 

Three  top  server 
makers  —  Compaq 
Computer  Corp., 
IBM  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  —  are 
moving  forward  with  plans  to 
develop  a  new  peripheral  bus 
standard,  dubbed  Future  I/O, 
as  an  alternative  to  Intel 
Corp.’s  NGIO  standard. 

The  three  are  scheduled  to 
issue  a  formal  rallying  cry  to 
other  server  vendors  at  a  Feb. 
12  forum  in  Monterey,  Calif 
There  they  will  release  more 
technical  details  on  the  stan¬ 
dard  and  solicit  input  from  po¬ 
tential  hardware  developers, 
according  to  Karl  Walker,  a 
Compaq  spokesman. 

Though  technical  details  for 
both  standards  are  still 
sketchy,  there  have  been  stick¬ 
ing  points  among  the  compa¬ 
nies  over  what  customers  and 
computer  and  peripheral  mak¬ 
ers  need.  Intel’s  Next  Genera¬ 
tion  I/O  (NGIO)  standard 
should  result  in  marketable 
products  in  2002,  and  Future 
I/O-based  servers  would  be 
ready  by  2001,  officials  from 
both  camps  said. 

Intel’s  NGIO  would  operate 
at  about  2.5G  bit/sec.  Future 
I/O’s  potential  data  transfer 
speed  hasn’t  been  announced, 
but  Walker  said  it  would  be 
“significantly  faster”  than  PCI- 
X’s  IG  byte/sec.  PCI-X  is  an  in¬ 
terim  standard  in  the  works  to 
succeed  the  current  133M 
byte/sec.  Peripheral  Compo¬ 
nent  Interconnect  (PCI)  bus. 

Products  based  on  the  PCI-X 
specification  should  be  avail¬ 
able  by  year’s  end  and  would 
speed  server  performance 
while  Future  I/O  and  NGIO 
are  being  finalized. 

Backers  of  the  proposed 
standards  also  have  argued 
about  whether  royalties  should 
be  charged  to  vendors  that 
base  products  on  the  new  stan¬ 
dard.  Intel  has  made  the  case 
for  no  royalties,  but  Walker 
said  royalties  would  result  in 
better  products  because  ven¬ 
dors  that  contribute  technolo¬ 
gy  would  receive  royalties. 
Intel  officials  declined  com¬ 


ment  on  the  Fu¬ 
ture  I/O  proposal 
until  they  see  de¬ 
tails.  But  they  have 
said  NGIO  will 
win  the  same  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  Intel’s 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


PCI’s 

Successor 


as  Intel’s  Pen¬ 
tium  family  of 
processors 
support  more 
critical  business 
applications. 

“HP,  Compaq 


Next  Generation  I/O 
From:  Intel 

PCI  standard  and  .  and  IBM  are  on 

will  be  more  read-  the  front  lines,” 

Availability:  Ready  by  year’s  end 


ily  adopted  be¬ 
cause  it’s  royalty- 
free. 

Analysts  in  the 


Future  I/O 

From:  Compaq.  IBM  and  HP 
Royalty:  A  “reasonable”  fee 


said  Amir 

Ahari,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.- 


past  several  weeks  .  based  Interna- 


have  said  the  serv-  Availability:  Ready  by  late  2001 
er  vendors  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning  sup¬ 
port  for  their  standard,  given 
their  experience  in  responding 
directly  to  users’  needs. 

Unlike  Intel,  which  made  its 
mark  with  PCI  on  the  desktop, 
the  next  generation  of  bus  ar¬ 
chitecture  must  alleviate  po¬ 
tential  bottlenecks  on  servers 


tional  Data 
Corp.  He  said 
the  vendors  have  more  experi¬ 
ence  than  Intel  in  building 
high-performance  servers  and 
thus  stand  a  better  chance  of 
developing  a  superior  server 
bus.  “They  have  to  listen  to 
customers  when  they  com¬ 
plain  that  application  perfor¬ 
mance  isn’t  good  enough.”  I 


SCALAR  AIT  1000 


Advanced  Digital  Information  Corp.  offers  three  ver¬ 
sions  of  its  Scalar  AIT  series  of  tape-storage  libraries: 
the  220, 480  and  1000  (shown).  According  to  the 
Redmond,  Wash.,  company,  the  libraries  are  based  on 
Sony  Corp.’s  8mm  tape  format,  called  advanced  intelli¬ 
gent  tape  (AIT).  Capacity  ranges  from  1.4T  bytes  in  the 
Scalar  220  to  more  than  SOT  bytes  in  the  Scalar  1000. 
Pricing  starts  at  $14,400. 

(800)  504-2803 
www.adic.com 


Apple  Snaps  Back  With  Power  Mac  63 


Latest  desktop  drops  old  features 

in  drive  to  lead  new  technology 


The  whole 
point  of  the 
new  Power 
Mac  G3  is  that 
it  was  devel¬ 
oped  for  con¬ 
tent-creation 
customers. 

JON  RUBINSTEIN. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 

HARDWARE  DESIGN 


New  portables  and  consumer 
Macintoshes  (the  sherbet-col¬ 
ored  iMacs)  issued  last  year  by 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  were  the 
first  steps  in  the  firm’s  attempt 
to  reassert  itself  as  a  leader  in 
PC  innovation.  Recently,  Apple 
unveiled  the  last  piece  of  its  re¬ 
designed  Macintosh  -  product 
family:  the  Power  Mac  G3 
desktops  used  by  creative  ser¬ 
vices  departments,  service  bu¬ 
reaus  and  independent  content 
creators  [CW,  Jan.  18]. 

The  revamping  of  Apple’s 
systems  was  the  responsibility 
of  Jon  Rubinstein,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  hardware  design.  Ru¬ 
binstein  joined  Apple  two 
years  ago  as  the  company  was 
undergoing  a  major  manage¬ 
ment  schism  under  then-CEO 
Gil  Amelio  and  was  watching 
its  licensed  clone  vendors  take 
away  customers  for  its  highest- 
margin  systems.  Rubinstein 
had  worked  at  Next  Inc.  under 


Steve  Jobs,  now  Apple’s  inter¬ 
im  CEO,  and  also  had  been  a 
vice  president  at  FirePower 
Systems  Inc.,  whose  mission 
was  to  design  PowerPC  pro¬ 
cessor-based  systems  that 
would  run  both  the  Macintosh 
operating  system  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT. 

Computerworld  West  Coast 
bureau  chief  Galen  Gruman  re¬ 
cently  talked  with  Rubinstein.  . 

Q:  Why  should  enterprise  users 
care  about  the  G3? 

A:  It’s  the  fastest  PC  in  the 
industry,  but  it’s  more  than 
megahertz.  The  whole  point  of 
the  new  Power  Mac  G3  is  that 
it  was  developed  for  content- 
creation  customers;  they  are 
typically  in  the  enterprise 
environment.  It’s  designed  for 
accessibility  —  there’s  a  han¬ 
dle  so  it  can  be  moved  around. 
There’s  the  door  [in  the  case]: 
Our  publishing  customers  are 


very  into  getting  into  their 
machines  [to  configure  and 
upgrade  them]. 

Q:  You  dropped  SCSI  in  favor  of 
FireWire  (a  bus  that  had  been 
used  only  by  digital  camera 
makers).  That  makes  the  essen¬ 
tial  drives  and  scanners  of 
today  incompatible.  Why  not 
have  both? 

A:  We’re  trying  to  aggressively 
drive  forward  new  technology. 
And  to  do  that,  you  have  to 
leave  the  old  technology 
behind.  If  you  need  SCSI,  we’ll 
sell  you  a  card  for  $49. 

Q:  PC  makers  give  their  users 
old  and  new  technology  at  the 
same  time  to  ease  the  transi¬ 
tion.  Why  not  Apple? 

A:  That’s  why  they  can’t  lead  in 
innovation.  We’re  willing  to 
make  these  kind  of  steps.  I’d 
like  to  have  no  slots.  Why  do 
you  need  slots?  [But  getting 
rid  of  them  takes]  a  longer 
time.  The  devices  should  have 
their  own  processing,  and  they 
should  use  FireWire  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  system.  I 
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Sprint  Signs  S10M  Net  Pact 

BullSoft  OpenMaster  software  to  help 
manage  Integrated  On-Demand  Network 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Sprint  Corp.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  $10  million,  three- 
year  services  contract  with 
BullSoft  to  deploy  BullSoft’s 
OpenMaster  network  and  sys¬ 
tems  monitoring  software  to 
help  manage  components  of 
Sprint’s  Integrated  On-De- 
mand  Network  (ION). 

ION  is  an  ambitious  service 
to  let  customers  bring  together 
different  network  services 
onto  one  Asynchronous  Trans¬ 
fer  Mode  backbone. 

The  deal,  announced  Jan.  11, 
highlights  a  little-known  net¬ 
work  management  product  of 
which  network  managers 
should  be  aware,  analysts  said. 


It  also  raises  the  U.S.  profile  of 
the  division  of  France-based 
Groupe  Bull.  ‘ 

By  using  Billerica,  Mass.- 
based  BullSoft’s  OpenMaster 
for  Telecom  software,  Sprint 
will  be  able  to  manage  a  non¬ 
proprietary  network  that  is  op¬ 
tical  and  electrical  rather  than 
digital,  said  Don  Lewis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  broadband  operating 
systems  development  at  Sprint 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Such  a  network  should  cost 
about  one-third  the  price  of  a 
more  common  but  proprietary 
Time  Division  Multiplexing 
system,  said  Lewis,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  put  a  dollar  amount 
on  the  savings. 


OpenMaster  network  man¬ 
agement  pricing  starts  at 
$10,000  for  five  network  man¬ 
ager  seats. 

In  the  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  market,  OpenMaster 
competes  with 
products  from  IBM 
and  its  Tivoli  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  subsidiary, 
as  well  as  with  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Computer 
Associates  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc. 

In  the  telecom¬ 
munications  mar¬ 
ket,  it  competes 
against  products 
from  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  analysts 
said. 

“If  you  are  looking  for  poli¬ 
cy-based  management  tools, 
look  at  Tivoli.  But  if  you  want 
more  sophisticated  tools  [that] 
you  can  put  together,  look  at 
Bull  or  CA.  But  Bull  supports 


more  standard  interfaces  than 
anybody,”  said  Richard  L.  Ptak, 
an  analyst  at  Hurwitz  Group 
Inc.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Worldwide,  Bull  has  about 
1,500  customers  who  use 
OpenMaster  soft¬ 
ware,  with  the 
largest  group  among 
telecommunica¬ 
tions  companies. 

Its  users  include 
Deutsch  Telekom 
AG  and  France  Tele¬ 
com  SA,  Lewis  said. 

Graybar  Electric 
Co.  in  St.  Louis  was 
an  early  OpenMas¬ 
ter  customer.  The 
electrical  parts 
wholesaler  installed  the  soft¬ 
ware  in  1994  to  help  monitor 
6,000  routers  and  other  de¬ 
vices  in  a  frame-relay  network 
used  to  trace  millions  of  pieces 
of  inventory,  said  Ted  Hoff¬ 
man,  information  systems  di¬ 
rector  at  Graybar.  I 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Bull  and 
BullSoft 

Based:  Bull,  based  In 
France:  BullSoft,  based 
In  Billerica,  Mass. 

Offices:  In  85  countries 

Employees:  21,000 
1997  revenue:  $4.2B 


SIMULATION  SOFTWARE 
FORECASTS  DATA  FLOW 


Network  problems  can  be  avoided  by  pretesting  changes*  impact 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

EWLETT-PACK- 
ARD  CO.  and 
MIL-3  Inc.  have 
announced  joint¬ 
ly  developed 
software  to  allow  network 
managers  to  simulate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  adding  new  applica¬ 
tions,  users  and  technologies 
to  their  data  networks. 

Analysts  said  the  products 
outgun  those  by  competitors  in 
showing  actual  network  traffic 
flows  rather  than  mock-ups. 
But  simulating  the  impact  of 
specific  applications,  such  as 
SAP  AG’s  R/3,  requires  expen¬ 
sive  add-on  modules. 

With  simulation,  network 
managers  can  make  sure  they 
have  the  bandwidth  and  net¬ 
work  design  to  support 
changes  and  avoid  perfor¬ 
mance  drops  and  network  fail¬ 
ures.  They  can  also  determine 
which  service-level  agree¬ 
ments  (SLA)  they  can  fulfill. 

HP  is  marketing  the  soft¬ 
ware  as  OpenView  Service 
Simulator  6.0,  and  Washing¬ 
ton-based  MIL-3  is  selling  it  as 


IT  DecisionGuru  6.0.  It  runs  on 
Windows  NT  and  Unix  work¬ 
stations  and  is  shipping  now. 
Pricing  starts  at  $19,000. 

“The  idea  is  to  ensure  that 
applications  get  the  network 


performance  they  need  and 
that  network  managers  can 
meet  SLAs  on  Day  1  of  deploy¬ 
ment,”  said  Mark  Bouchard,  an 
analyst  at  Meta  Group  Inc.,  a 
Stamford,  Conn.,  consulting 
and  research  firm. 

The  HP  offering  pulls  data 


necessary  for  creating  network 
topology  maps  from  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  OpenView  Network 
Node  Manager.  It  then  adds 
traffic  flows  captured  by  its 
NetMetrix  network  monitor¬ 
ing  system’s 
remote  moni¬ 
toring  probes, 
located 
throughout 
the  network, 
to  show  man¬ 
agers  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which 
their  network 
s  are  loaded. 

MIL-3’s 
version  re¬ 
quires  net¬ 
work  man¬ 
agers  to  cre¬ 
ate  topology 
maps  manu¬ 
ally  —  but  lets  information 
technology  workers  perform 
basic  simulations  without  buy¬ 
ing  HP’s  Network  Node  Man¬ 
ager  and  NetMetrix. 

When  integrated  with  Net- 
Metrix,  the  software  shows  a 
view  of  actual  network  traffic 


flows  rather  than  simulated 
traffic,  a  capability  not  offered 
by  competitors  such  as  CACI, 
Make  Systems  Inc.  and  Opti¬ 
mal  Networks  Corp.,  Bouchard 
said.  That  feature  makes  simu¬ 
lations  more  accurate.  Once 
the  topology  and  network 
flows  are  displayed,  network 
managers  can  conduct  “what- 
if”  simulations  to  see  how  their 
network  will  react  to  changes. 

With  the  HP/MIL-3  package, 
network  managers  can  simu¬ 
late  addition  of  users  and  of 
new  technologies  such  as 
Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode, 
Fast  Ethernet  and  Gigabit  Eth¬ 
ernet.  But  to  simulate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  specific  applications 
such  as  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  add-on 
modules  are,  again,  required. 
MIL-3’s  SAP  R/3  module  costs 
$18,000. 

The  MIL-3  tool  is  critical  at 
SBC  Technology  Resources  in 
Austin,  Texas,  said  Scott  To- 
borg,  a  senior  technical  staff 
member  at  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  subsidiary.  “You  can  do 
very  quick  and  effective  analy¬ 
sis  of  network  performance 
and  can  find  out  the  impact  of 
adding  new  applications  to 
your  network  infrastructure,” 
Toborg  said.  I 
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HEWLETT-PACKARD’S  OpenView  Service  6.0  was 
designed  to  simulate  the  effect  of  change  on  nets 


BRIEFS 


WAN  Leaders 

:  ATM  WAN  equipment 
\  vendors  and  percentage  of 
sales  in  third  quarter  of  1998 


1  VENDOR 

SALES  1 

J 

Cisco  Systems 

24.8% 

Newbridge 

Communications 

20.6% 

Ascend 

Communications 

18.2% 

Nortel 

15.8% 

I  Total  market  03 1998;  $690M 

*imim  ■■■■■ . 

Fax  Router 


Smith  Micro  Software  Inc.’s  Hot- 
FeixShare  4.1  is  server-based  soft¬ 
ware  that  routes  faxes  to  recipient 
desktops  and  includes  an  IP  gate¬ 
way. 

According  to  the  Aliso  Viejo, 
Calif.,  company,  the  software’s  new 
IP  Gateway  module  connects  multi¬ 
ple  HotFaxShare  servers  over  the 
Internet  or  IP  wide-area  networks. 
Pricing  starts  at  $495. 
www.smithmicro.com 


Apple  Options 

Miramar  Systems  Inc.’s  PC  MacLAN 
for  Windows  NT  4.1  integrates  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  Windows  NT  file  and 
print  sharing. 

According  to  the  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  company,  the  software  allows 
Windows  NT  users  to  print  to  net¬ 
worked  AppleTalk  printers. 

NT  users  can  use  Windows’  Net¬ 
work  Neighborhood  to  view  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  Macintosh  systems, 
and  Macintosh  users  can  mount  NT 
drives  or  file  servers  using  Macin¬ 
tosh’s  Chooser  option. 

PC  MacLAN  for  Windows  NT  4.1 
costs  $249. 

www.miramarsys.com 


Fast  Switches 

The  Netgear  division  of  Northern 
Telecom  Limited  last  week  released 
two  Fast  Ethernet  switches  that 
were  designed  for  small  offices  or 
departments. 

According  to  the  Ontario-based 
company,  Netgear  FS308  is  an 
eight-port  switch  with  an  internal 
power  supply  that  offers  10/100M 
bit/sec.  connectivity. 

The  FS308  costs  $599,  and  the 
FS108  costs  $499. 
www.nortelnetworks.com 
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Lotusphere 

Notes 

Among  dozens  of  announce¬ 
ments  made  last  week  at 
Lotusphere  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
were  the  following: 

■  Relavis  Corp.  (formerly 
MFJ  International  Inc.)  pre¬ 
viewed  Version  5.0  of  its 
Notes-based  OverQuota  sales 
automation  product.  The 
release  will  incorporate  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  functions,  including 
Sametime  instant  messaging, 
which  lets  users  locate  and 
ask  questions  of  experts  at  a 
company.  The  product  will 
ship  in  the  third  quarter. 
www.relavis.com 
m  Trend  Micro  Inc. 
announced  an  upgraded  ver¬ 
sion  of  ScanMail,  its  Notes 
virus  protection  software. 
Trend  Micro  officials  said 
ScanMail  2.0  features  more 
speed,  encrypted-file  scan¬ 
ning  and  new  reporting  fea¬ 
tures.  A  Windows  NT  version 
of  the  product  will  ship  this 
quarter.  Pricing  will  start  at 
$1,150  for  25  users. 
www.antivirus.com 
m  Biscom  released  Faxcom 
2.5  for  Notes.  The  product 
provides  fax  capabilities  for 
Notes  5.0  users.  Pricing 
ranges  from  $25  to  $55  per 
seat.  Faxcom  2.5  will  ship  in 
February. 
www.biscom.com 
m  Stampede  Technologies 
Inc.  demonstrated  its  Turbo- 
Oold  server-to-server  accel¬ 
erator.  TurboGold  speeds  the 
replication  of  Lotus  Notes 
databases  between  Domino 
servers  by  compressing  and 
streaming  the  data.  The 
product  will  ship  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter.  Pricing  informa¬ 
tion  wasn't  available. 
www.stampede.com 

Buying  What 

LIZ  CUIBORNE  INC.,  a  New 
York-based  designer,  has 
installed  a  warehouse  nuui- 
agement  system  at  its  North 
Bergen,  N.J.,  distribution 
center.  The  system  is  from 
Waukesha,  Wis.-based 
MCHUGH  SOFTWARE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  INC. 


EGGHEAD.COM  INC.  has 
chosen  SUN  MICROSYS¬ 
TEMS  INC.’s  software  and 
systems  as  the  corporate 
standard  for  its  online  and 
business  operations.  The 
Vancouver,  Wash.-based 
retailer  has  installed  several 
Sun  Enterprise  servers. 

Sun  StorEdge  disk  arrays 
and  Solaris  operating  envi¬ 
ronment.  Egghead  used 
Sun  Professional  services 
to  assist  with  the  implemen¬ 
tation. 


Nth  Degree 

In  a  recent  study  of  Fortune 
1,000  companies,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  respondents 
said  they  have  a  formal  sys¬ 
tem  architecture.  N-tier 
client/server  is  the  dominant 
choice  for  54.3%  of  those 
respondents.  Two-tier 
client/server  is  the  choice  of 
25.7%;  single-tier  main¬ 
frame  or  mini  is  favored  by 
14.3%.  Only  2.9%  chose  a 
Web-centric  architecture. 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
Arlington,  Mass.-based  Cut¬ 
ter  Consortium. 

Auxilium  Focuses 
OnAutoIndusby 

Auxilium  Inc.  a  developer  of 
application  integration  soft¬ 
ware  in  Mendota  Heights, 
Minn.,  last  week  said  it  is 
creating  a  business  unit  that 
will  focus  on  auto  manufac¬ 
turers  and  first-tier  suppliers 
of  automotive  systems  and 
components.  Auxilium  also  is 
setting  up  a  demonstration 
facility  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  that 
will  let  auto  industry  users 
simulate  installations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturing  soft¬ 
ware  packages. 

Sequenda 

EmhedsSQL 

Phoenix-based  Sequencia 
Corp.  said  it  will  embed 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  SQL  Server 
7.0  database  in  its  applica¬ 
tions  for  process  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  combination  is 
due  by  midyear,  as  is  a  com¬ 
panion  product  that  ties 
plant-floor  systems  to  corpo¬ 
rate  applications. 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Simple,  cheap 
and  quick 


SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND  QUICK.  Don’t  you  sometimes  wish 

there  were  IT  solutions  like  that?  Quick-hit  stuff  that  goes 
up  fast,  does  its  job  with  a  minimum  of  babysitting  and 
keeps  costs  low  —  or  at  least  under  control.  I  thought 
about  that  last  week  in  San  Diego,  watching  the  parade  of 
clever  new  technology  products  at  David  Coursey’s  Showcase  ’99 
conference.  Of  course,  these  weren’t  the  kind  of  big,  complicated, 
industrial-strength  items  IT  people  in  big  organizations  would  care 
about.  They  were  simple,  cheap  and  quick. 


There  was  a  small,  easy-to-use  Internet  serv¬ 
er  from  a  company  called  Cobalt  Networks 
(.www.cobaltnet.com)  that  cost  about  $1,000. 

And  a  small,  easy-to-use  telephone-switch-plus- 
phone-mail  system  from  Bizfon 
(www.bizfon.com)  that  cost 
about  $1,000.  And  another  small, 
easy  prototype  net  server  that 
SCO  (www.sco.com)  plans  to 
license  to  other  vendors  for 
products  that  will  cost  —  what 
else?  —  about  $1,000. 

No,  we  wouldn’t  be  interested 
in  products  like  that,  would  we? 

They’re  designed  for  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  not  big  important  outfits 
like  ours. 

Which  won’t  stop  depart¬ 
ments  and  branch  offices  from 
smuggling  these  products  in, 
behind  our  backs,  as  soon  as 
they’re  available.  They  did  it 
with  minicomputers,  and  PCs 
and  PalmPilots.  They’ll  do  it 
again  with  these  “IT  appli¬ 
ances.”  And  eventually  they’ll 
scream  for  help  when  something 
goes  wrong  —  and  we’ll  scratch 
our  heads,  trying  to  dope  out 
what  these  funny  little  boxes  are 
supposed  to  do  and  how  to 
make  them  work. 

And  there’s  nothing  we  can  do 
to  stop  that  cycle  of  smuggle, 
scream  and  scratch.  Well,  OK, 
there  is  one  thing;  We  could  actually  put  IT 
appliances  on  the  menu  of  choices  we  offer  our 
users. 

Sound  crazy?  It  shouldn’t.  The  days  of  build¬ 
ing  100%  solutions  are  over.  For  lots  of  users,  an 
appliance  that  delivers  90%  of  what  they  need 
right  now  will  always  beat  a  better  system  that 
won’t  arrive  for  six  months. 


For  many  IT  people,  that’s  hard  to  take. 
Throwing  in  a  quick,  cheap  fix  without  gather¬ 
ing  requirements  and  designing  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  proper  solution  is,  well,  not  the  way 
we  do  IT. 

But  that’s  got  to  change.  And  if 
we  add  that  simple,  cheap,  quick 
fix  to  the  options  we  offer  users, 
we  can  get  the  best  of  both 
worlds. 

If  users  choose  a  quick-fix 
appliance,  they  know  they  won’t 
get  their  wish  list  of  features. 
They’ll  get  it  cheap,  they’ll  get  it 
now  —  but  they’ll  have  to  work 
around  the  shortcomings  them¬ 
selves. 

Meanwhile,  IT  still  installs, 
monitors  and  maintains  the  appli¬ 
ance,  so  we’re  not  blindsided  by  a 
smuggled  system  that  has  become 
business  critical.  IT  also  gets 
credit  for  delivering  a  solution  so 
cheap  it’s  almost  impossible  not 
to  earn  back  a  nice  return  on 
investment.  How  crazy  is  that? 

True,  there’s  a  downside  to 
offering  users  IT  appliances. 
You’ve  got  to  keep  track  of  low- 
end  IT  products  in  order  to 
watch  for  which  ones  might  be 
useful.  You’ve  got  to  give  up 
some  control-freak  perfection¬ 
ism,  and  shed  some  not-invented- 
here  attitudes. 

But  maybe,  just  maybe,  they’ll  let  you  get  a 
few  more  projects  off  your  plate  and  satisfy 
users  at  the  same  time  —  simple,  cheap  and 
quick.  I 


FRANK  HAYES,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has 
covered  computing  for  20  years.  His  Internet  address 
is  frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


IT  must 
accept  that 
the  day  of  the 
100%  solution 
is  over. 
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HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 


How  Encryption  Works 


dors’  E-mail  systems  to  make 
the  process  smoother. 

3.)  The  E-mail  is  sent  across 
the  Internet.  Any  attempt  to 
read  its  contents  without  the 
intended  receiver’s  digital  key 
will  be  resisted. 


4.)  Receiver  uses  his  private 
key  to  decrypt  the  message  and 
read  it.  Private  keys  are  kept 
either  in  the  E-mail  package  or 
in  a  third-party  encryption 
package  that  works  with  the 
E-mail  software. 


1. )  A  user  creates  an  E-mail 
message. 

2. )  Before  sending  the  E-mail, 
the  user  locks,  or  encrypts,  the 
E-mail  with  the  intended  receiv¬ 
er’s  public  digital  key.  The  key 
may  be  obtained  from  the  re- 


or  a  public-key  server 
within  the  company  network  or 
on  one  of  many  sites  on  the  In¬ 
ternet.  The  act  of  encrypting 
the  message  is  done  via  a  third- 
party  encryption  package,  such 
as  Pretty  Good  Privacy,  and  of¬ 
ten  is  integrated  with  some  ven- 


Encryption 


DEFINITION 

Encryption  is  a  method  to  make  E-mail  messages, 
data  files  and  electronic-commerce  transactions 
secure.  Encoded  blocks  of  data,  called  keys,  are  used 
to  lock  the  message  from  outside  view  when  it’s 
traveling  across  the  Internet.  When  it  gets  to  the 
recipient,  that  recipient  also  must  use  a  special  key 
that  can  unlock  the  message.  Previously,  the  U.S  gov¬ 
ernment  used  a  56-bit  block  of  data  for  its  encryp¬ 
tion  standard,  but  because  computers  are  getting 
so  much  faster  and  better  at  breaking  codes,  128-bit 
blocks  of  data  now  are  being  used  as  the  new 
standard. 


BY  TIM  OUELLETTE 

Encryption  has  been  around 
since  ancient  Egyptians  carved 
secret,  coded  hieroglyphics  on 
tomb  walls  and  stone  tablets. 

Today,  the  need  to  send  pri¬ 
vate  information  has  created  a 
whole  new  way  to  secure  -  and 
break  in  to  -  corporate  infor¬ 
mation. 

“Internet  communications 
and  connectivity,  especially 
between  companies  and  their 
business  partners  and  employ¬ 
ees,  is  driving  the  need  for  en¬ 
cryption,”  says  Ed  Shapland, 
senior  manager  at  Ernst  & 
Young  LLP’s  Consulting  Group 
in  Washington. 

Although  E-mail  is  one  area 


that  needs  to  be  secure,  online 
services  such  as  Internet  stock 
trading  and  online  banking 
need  encryption  to  survive  on 
the  Internet. 

Computer  encryption  uses 
digital  keys,  which  are  encoded 
bits  of  data,  to  lock  and  unlock 
an  E-mail  message,  file  or  In¬ 
ternet-commerce  transaction. 

Decryption  Needed 

These  keys  must  be  decrypt¬ 
ed  by  the  receiving  computer 
before  an  E-mail  message  or 
file  can  be  read. 

Although  digital  keys  with 
56  encoded  bits  have  sufficed 
since  the  1970s  (see  chart),  the 
focus  today  is  on  128-bit  keys. 


The  larger  keys  are  more  com¬ 
plex,  which  makes  it  much 
harder  for  a  typical  computer 
hacker  to  break. 

Even  more  important  to  the 
success  of  computer  encryp¬ 
tion  is  the  way  these  secret 
keys  are  handled. 

Previously,  both  the  sender 
and  receiver  of  an  encoded 
message  had  the  same  digital 
key. 

That  meant  telling  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  message  the  exact 
code  to  the  key,  either  through 
direct  contact  or  in  some,  often 
unsecured  method  such  as  the 
telephone. 

Today,  encryption  uses  pub¬ 
lic  keys.  In  this  scheme,  a  per¬ 


son  has  a  public  key  that  he 
gives  out  to  anyone.  People  use 
the  public  key  to  encrypt  mes¬ 
sages  to  that  person. 

The  person  then  has  a  secret, 
or  private,  key  that  only  he  can 
use  to  open  messages  encrypt¬ 
ed  with  his  public  key. 

Find  the  Right  Key 

But  with  so  many  people 
using  the  Internet,  people  need 
to  know  how  to  gain  access  to 
public  keys. 

“It  used  to  be  difficult  to  find 
a  person’s  public  key,”  says 
David  Renmitz,  CEO  of  IFsec,  a 
security  consulting  firm  in 
New  York. 

Today,  companies  build  pub¬ 
lic-key  infrastructures,  which 
have  certifying  authorities  — 
basically  a  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  for  encryption, 
Renmitz  notes. 

These  certifying  authorities 
maintain  a  list  of  users  and 
their  public  keys. 

One  catch  with  128-bit  en¬ 
cryption  is  that  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  forbids  export  of  U.S. 
128-bit  encryption  products 
overseas  because  of  national 
security. 

That  limits  the  way  global 
companies  can  encrypt  com¬ 
munications  with  their  over¬ 
seas  offices,  though  56-bit 
products  were  allowed  last 
September.  I 


Ouellette  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Scarborough,  Maine. 

MOREONUNE 

For  more  information  and  resources  on 
encryption,  see  our  Web  site. 
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A  sample  of  popular  types 
of  digital  encryption: 

Data  Encryption  Standard 
(DES);  Current  federal  encryption 
standard  that  uses  a  56-bit  secret  key 
tor  each  64-bit  block  of  data.  Both 
sender  and  receiver  must  know  and 
use  the  same  private  key  to  encrypt 
and  read  messages  or  files. 

Triple  DES:  Encrypting  a  DES  mes¬ 
sage  three  times  to  make  it  that  much 
harder  to  break  the  code. 

Advanced  Encryption  Standard 
(AES):  New  federal  standard  to 
replace  DES.  It  will  support  128-bit 
blocks  of  plain  text.  Until  it’s  officially 
decided.  Triple  DES  will  act  as  the  new 
standard. 

Pretty  Good  Privacy  (PGP):  Soft¬ 
ware  encryption  product  that  conforms 
to  the  DES  algorithm  but  uses  128-bit 
encryption. 

It  also  uses  two  keys  -  one  public 
and  one  secret  -  as  opposed  to  DES' 
single  key.  It’s  the  de  facto  standard 
for  Internet  E-mail  encryption. 

Going  By 
the  Numbers 

0:  Number  of  56-bit  data  encryption 
packages  allowed  to  be  sold  overseas 
before  September  1998.  If  they  were 
sold  overseas,  other  governments 
could  crack  the  56-bit  code,  making 
top  U.S.  communications  vulnerable 
to  attack. 

56:  Number  of  bits  in  a  DES  key. 

1977:  The  year  IBM  developed  DES: 
U.S.  government  approves  use  of  DES 
to  encrypt  its  important  messages. 

SIO.OOO:  The  top  reward  offered  by 
RSA  Data  Security  Inc.,  developer  of  a 
different  encryption  scheme.  RSA 
offers  a  series  of  contests  challenging 
users  to  break  the  DES  code. 

14,000:  Number  of  computer  users 
on  the  Internet  who  took  part  in  the 
effort,  breaking  the  code  by  running 
through  18  quadrillion  keys. 

72  quadrillion:  Number  of  possible 
keys  to  encrypt  messages  or  read 
messages  allowed  by  56-bit  DES. 

SOURCE:  RSA  LAeORATORlES. 

SAN  MATEO.  CALIF 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_ntccann@cw.com. 
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BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

EBIFYING  THE  mainframe 
may  seem  like  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms  —  old  tech¬ 
nology  in  a  new  age.  But  to 
a  growing  number  of  com¬ 
panies,  legacy  hosts  and  Web  front  ends  are 
turning  out  to  be  a  hot  combo. 

Take  The  Mutual  Group.  Prior  to  in¬ 
stalling  Wall  Data  Inc.’s  Cyberprise  Web 
Host  and  Server,  “We  actually  tried  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  customers  who  ac¬ 
cessed  our  mainframe  because  of  the 
headaches  involved  in  giving  all  of  them  an 
emulator,  installing  it,  configuring  it  and 
supporting  it,”  says  Tim  Wadman,  technolo¬ 
gy  solutions  consultant  at  the  Canadian  in¬ 
surance  company. 

Cyberprise  is  one  of  a  growing  bevy  of 
products  that  enables  users  to  make  use  of 
Web  browsers  —  “which  everybody  already 
has  anyway,”  Wadman  points  out  —  to  do 
their  ovm  mainframe  querying  with  soft¬ 
ware  they  download  from  a  Web  server. 

Such  products  are  in  demand.  A  recent  re¬ 
port  by  International  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  found  that  the  worldwide  market 
for  Web-to-host  browser  license  shipments 
is  exploding:  from  67,000  desktop  licenses  in 
1996  to  an  estimated  17  million  in  2002. 

That  shouldn’t  be  surprising.  More  than 
70%  of  corporate  data  in  the  world  is  still  on 
mainframe  systems,  according  to  Meta 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  And  many 
companies  have  concluded  that  those  legacy 
systems  are  at  least  as  capable  as  Unix  or 
Windows  NT  Server  when  it  comes  to  dish¬ 
ing  out  data  over  the  Internet  or  intranet. 
“We  already  know  that  our  S/390  can  share 
information  efficiently,  securely  and  cost-ef¬ 
fectively  to  a  wider  universe,”  such  as  the 
Web,  says  Michael  Conchatre,  manager  of 
information  systems  at  Ducks  Unlimited 
Canada  in  Oak  Hammock  Marsh,  Manitoba. 

Another  reason  for  slapping  Web  front 
ends  onto  mainframes  is  the  huge  cost  sav¬ 
ings  to  be  gained  in  cost-of-ownership  for 
client  systems.  According  to  a  recent  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc.  study,  businesses  realize  15% 
savings  in  software  costs  such  as  distribu¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  and  15%  in  technical 


support  from  replacing  IBM  3270  terminal 
emulation  software  with  a  Web  browser. 

That’s  not  to  say  mainframes  make  perfect 
Web  servers.  For  one  thing,  you  can’t  boost 
their  CPU  power  incrementally  to  cope  with 
escalating  Web  traffic  as  you  can  with  LAN 
servers.  And  mainframe  vendors  have  been 
slower  than  their  NT  and  Unix  counterparts 
to  support  crucial  Web  tools  and  protocols, 
users  report.  But  they’re  catching  up.  In  the 
past  year,  IBM  has  improved  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  TCP/IP  stacks  and  introduced  Java 
support.  Web-to-host  products  also  are  im¬ 
proving.  Designing  the  right  Web-to-host 
configuration  remains  tricky,  users  note,  in¬ 
volving  difficult  decisions  like  whether  to 
put  the  Web  server  on  the  host  or  a  middle 
tier  and  whether  to  use  Java  or  ActiveX  or 
the  Internet  programming  language  HTML. 
Still,  users  agree  that  the  results  are  more 
than  justifying  the  effort. 

Here’s  a  look  at  how  five  mainframe  sites 
have  dealt  with  Webification. 


Quick,  Inexpensive,  Secure 


COMPANY:  Diversified  Investment  Advi¬ 
sors  Inc.,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

A  financial  investment  firm  that  special¬ 
izes  in  corporate  retirement  accounts 
About  800  employees 
MAINFRAME:  Hitachi  9170  (IBM-compat¬ 
ible) 

USERS:  Total  potential  user  base  is 
750,000  outside  customers 
To  swim  with  the  sharks  (and  whales)  in 
the  mutual-fund  market.  Diversified  needed  a 
quick,  inexpensive  way  to  allow  customers  to 
access  key  information  about  their  accounts 
and  perform  transactions  via  the  Web. 

CONFIGURATION:  Users  access  the  Di¬ 
versified  Web  site  and  download  an  en¬ 
crypted  Java  applet  that  provides  a  graphical 
user  interface  (GUI)  for  database  querying. 
The  browser  sends  the  queries  to  Diversi¬ 
fied’s  Windows  NT  4.0  Server  running 
Netscape  Enterprise  Server  and  OpenCon- 
nect  Systems  Inc.’s  WebConnect  Pro.  Web- 
Connect  Pro  connects  to  the  mainframe  via 
IBM  3270,  accesses  the  requested  data,  loads 
it  into  a  single  HTML  page  and  downloads  it 
to  the  client’s  browser. 


STATUS:  It  took  eight  months,  including 
training  programmers  in  Java,  to  set  up 
“quite  a  sophisticated”  GUI-based  Java  Web- 
client  application,  says  Jim  Stewart,  tele¬ 
communications  manager  at  Diversified.  A 
growing  number  of  Diversified’s  750,000 
customers  are  using  the  application.  The 
company  now  is  testing  applets  that  will  al¬ 
low  customers  to  perform  actual  transac¬ 
tions  such  as  shifting 
fund  allocations. 

REASONS  FOR  CHOO¬ 
SING  WEBCONNECT 
PRO:  The  whole  setup 
costs  about  $10,000.  Oth¬ 
er  vendors  proposed 
building  customized 
Web  clients  that  would 
have  cost  about  $500,000, 
not  including  the  host 
connection,  Stewart  says. 

And  here’s  another  Web¬ 
Connect  Pro  plus:  RSA 
Data  Security  Inc.  certifi¬ 
cate-based  encryption  to 
assure  users  that  the  ap¬ 
plets  are  from  a  bona  fide 

Why  Java?  A  single 
Java  applet  can  get  data  from  several  areas 
of  the  mainframe.  In  contrast,  Common 
Gateway  Interface  (CGI)  scripts  require 
moving  to  a  different  screen  to  access  each 
new  area  of  the  host.  “Each  new  screen 
takes  30  seconds,  an  eternity  for  the  user,” 
says  Robert  Knowles,  Diversified’s  web¬ 
master. 

CHALLENGES:  The  biggest  one  was  get¬ 
ting  the  applets  down  to  customer  desktops, 
Knowles  says.  “Our  customers  may  have  any 
desktop  system  and  every  type  of  firewall 
configuration  known  to  man,”  he  explains. 
“So  we  had  complaints  coming  in,  some 
weirdly  configured  firewall  that  wouldn’t  let 
the  right  port  be  accessed  in  order  to  down¬ 
load  the  Java  applet.”  Diversified  addressed 
that  problem  by  talking  to  the  users’  infor¬ 
mation  technology  departments,  explaining 
the  problem  and  convincing  them  the  applet 
was  secure. 

Webifying  the  Mainframe,  page  78 


Designing  the  right  Web- 
to-host  configuration 
remains  tricky,  invoiving 
difficuit  decisions  like 
whether  to  put  the  Web 
server  on  the  host  or 
middle  tier  and  whether 
to  use  Java  or  ActiveX 
or  HTML 
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Continued  from  page  77 

Webifying  the  Mainframe 

Web  Feat 

COMPANY:  Ducks  Unlimited  Canada,  Oak 
Hammock  Marsh,  Manitoba 

Canada’s  largest  wildlife  conservation  group 

MAINFRAME:  IBM  S/390  ESO  running  VM/ESA 

DATABASE:  Software  AG  of  North  America’s 
Adabas  and  Natural 

USERS:  Eight  thousand  volunteer  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  40  offices;  Web-site  visitors 

Ducks  Unlimited  got  the  best  of  both  worlds 
with  its  mainframe  Webification:  “We  get  to  keep 
our  existing  [mainframe-based]  development 
tools,  expertise  and  applications,”  while  exploit¬ 
ing  the  Web’s  ability  to  disseminate  crucial  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  highly  distributed,  diverse  body  of 
users,  says  Michael  Conchatre,  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

CONFIGURATION:  The  EnterpriseWeb/VM 
Web  server  from  Beyond  Software  Inc.  sits  on  the 
mainframe  and  fields  browser  queries  from  the 
intranet  and  Internet.  The  server  uses  a  single 
CGI  script  to  initiate  Natural  routines  that  gather 
the  Adabas  data  and  convert  it  dynamically  into 
HTML  pages  that  are  sent  to  the  user’s  browser. 

STATUS:  Hundreds  of  Natural/Adabas  main¬ 
frame  applications  are  now  Web-enabled.  New 
ones  include  a  Web-based  membership  recruit¬ 
ment  program  that  took  six  months  to  develop. 

REASONS  FOR  CHOOSING  CONFIGURATION: 
“We  didn’t  want  a  pile  of  [CGI  scripts],  so  we  put 
the  bulk  of  intelligence  into  Natural,”  Conchatre 
says.  Putting  the  Web  server  on  the  host  “elimi¬ 
nated  the  middle  tier,  another  component  that 
might  break.” 

CHALLENGES:  The  major  challenge  was  find¬ 
ing  a  way  to  track  client-to-host  interactions  in 
the  Web’s  stateless  environment.  With  the  Web, 
“if  something  goes  wrong,  the  service  machine 
created  to  handle  a  given  transaction  sends  an  er¬ 
ror  message,  but  then  the  service  machine  ceases 


to  exist”  along  with  whatever  information  it  had 
collected,  Conchatre  says.  The  solution:  writing 
code  “to  tuck  away  information  about  an  interac¬ 
tion  in  Adabas.” 

Beyond  the  Brovyser 

COMPANY:  Bridgestone  Firestone  Inc.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

MAINFRAME:  IBM  S/390,  MVS 

DATABASE:  DB2 

USERS:  Chemists  and  engineers  at  the  chemical 
and  tire  company’s  technology  center 

Bridgestone  Firestone  is  doing  a  lot  more  than 
tacking  a  Web  browser  front  end  onto  its  main¬ 
frame  applications.  “We  now  have  a  development 
environment  to  establish  Web-based  applications 
that  can  hit  either  legacy  [mainframe]  databases, 
or  LAN-based  databases  or  both”  and  serve  them 
to  the  users  as  a  single  HTML  page,  says  program¬ 
mer/analyst  Shawn  Stewart. 

CONFIGURATION:  Internet  Explorer  browsers 
download  mainframe  querying  applications  from 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Internet  Information  Server 
(IIS).  They  can  then  send  queries  to  StarQuest 
Software  Inc.’s  StarSQL  Pro  Web  server  configu¬ 
ration  also  running  on  the  NT  server.  StarSQL  Pro 
Web  links  to  the  mainframe  via  Microsoft  SNA 
Server,  accesses  DB2  via  an  Open  Database  Con¬ 
nectivity  connection,  builds  and  downloads 
HTML  pages. 

STATUS:  Some  applications  have  been  built  and 
released;  more  are  plaimed  for  this  year.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  users  at  the  technology  center  are  online, 
and  a  corporatewide  rollout  is  planned.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  is  building  ActiveX  applications  that 
can  query  across  DB2  and  a  SQL  server. 

REASONS  FOR  CHOOSING  CONFIGURATION: 
Using  familiar  Web  tools  minimizes  retraining  of 
developers  and  administrators.  Thin  Web  clients 
minimize  software  maintenance  costs. 

Developers  can  use  familiar  programming  lan¬ 
guages  like  Visual  Basic  to  develop  ActiveX  appli¬ 
cations.  They  don’t  have  to  learn  HTML,  which  is 
difficult  to  maintain  in  any  case,  Stewart  says. 

CHALLENGES:  The  company  had  some  difficul¬ 


ty  finding  the  right  techniques  and  tools  for  devel¬ 
oping  Web  applications  to  access  legacy  databas¬ 
es.  Many  products  required  too  much  mainte¬ 
nance,  support  and  retraining  of  developers, 
Stewart  says. 

Phasing  in  Users 

COMPANY:  Mutual  Life  of  Canada,  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  lead  company  of  The  Mutual  Group 
(group  pension  plans,  group  life  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  policies) 

MAINFRAME:  IBM  S/390  running  MVS 

DATABASE:  IBM  IMS 

USERS:  Remote  internal  users  and  some  exter¬ 
nal  customers  with  direct  access  rights  to  main¬ 
frame  data  on  Mutual  Life  products,  customer 
files  and  so  on. 

Rather  than  forcing  users  to  abandon  familiar 
terminal-to-host  interfaces  cold  turkey,  Mutual 
Life  provided  the  familiar  3270  “green  screens” 
and  IMS  screens  as  a  window  on  users’  browsers. 
The  old  access  methods  will  be  phased  out  gradu- 


Faster,  Faster, 

Cheaper,  Cheaper 

Watch  for  a  new  wave  of  price/performance 
improvements  in  the  mainframe  realm  during 
the  next  five  years,  says  David  Royer,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  who  runs  IT  Impact  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  and  works  in  partnership  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  He 
says  that  when  IBM  released  its  CMOS-based 
G5  series  of  S/390  mainframes  last  year,  it 
marked  the  first  time  in  five  years  that  a  main¬ 
frame  in  high-volume  production  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  faster  than  its  predecessor. 

Now  IBM  will  build  on  that  CMOS  founda¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  improve  mainframe  perfor¬ 
mance  while  also  reacting  to  pricing  pressure 
from  high-end  Unix  servers,  such  as  those 
from  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  Royer  says  it’s  important  that  IBM 


stay  competitive  on  price  if  it  hopes  to  increase 
the  mainframe's  presence  in  applications  such 
as  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP). 

What  does  that  mean  to  the  IT  manager? 
Royer  estimates  that  performance  of  the  top 
IBM  single-processor  mainframe  jumped  from 
71  million  instructions  per  second  (MIPS)  in 
1997  to  126  MIPS  by  mid-1998.  He  predicts 
that  figure  to  hit  797  MIPS  in  2002,  for  a  com¬ 
pound  annual  growth  rate  of  62.2%.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  cost  for  each  of  those  MIPS  should 
plummet.  He  places  the  cost/MIPS  at  $6,776 
in  early  1998  and  just  $842  in  2002,  for  a 
compound  annual  decrease  of  36.1%. 

Then  vs.  Now 

IBM  compares  the  S/390  with  some  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  by  noting  that  the  air-cooled. 
CMOS-based  system  uses  core  components 
weighing  less  than  a  pound,  while  the  core  of 


the  water-cooled,  ECL-based  mainframes  of  a 
generation  ago  weighed  thousands  of  pounds, 
Royer  estimates  that  a  single-processor 
65  ran  at  126  MIPS  in  1998.  A  65  packs  a 
minimum  of  56  bytes  of  memory  and  dedi¬ 
cated  1/0  processors  and  costs  about 
$758,000,  if  you  pay  an  estimated  $6,000 
per  MIPS.  Meanwhile,  a  look  back  at  a  Com- 
putenvorld arWcle  on  the  release  of  IBM's 


3090  Model  150  in 
1986  shows  that  it 
ran  about  10  MIPS, 
had  a  base  memory 
of  32M  bytes, 
offered  16  channels 
to  separate  main¬ 
frame-sized  con¬ 
trollers.  required 
water  cooling 
and  started  at 
$1.7  million. 


Snippets 

A  look  at  some  of  the  mainframe  news  high¬ 
lights  from  last  year  to  today. 

■  IBM  is  aggressively  marketing  the 
29-year-old  CICS  in  an  attempt  to  convince 
customers  it’s  a  key  technology  for  the  Inter¬ 
net.  The  push  makes  sense:  Sales  of  CICS 
help  IBM  pull  in  billions  of  dollars  of  revenue 
in  hardware,  additional  software,  and  out¬ 
sourcing  and  maintenance  services. 

—  Time  magazine,  Jan.  11, 1999 

■  Oakland  Calif.-based  Forte  Software  Inc. 
last  week  joined  other  component-based 
application-development  vendors  - 
including  IBM  and  Compuware  Corp.  in 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich.  -  in  offering  a 
version  of  its  application  server  for  the 
OS/390  mainframe. 

—  Computerworld,  Dec.  4, 1998 
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ally  in  favor  of  “a  nice  Web  GUI  interface,”  says 
Tim  Wadman,  technology  solutions  consultant  at 
The  Mutual  Group. 

CONFIGURATION:  Browser  clients  can  access 
an  internal  Mutual  Life  Windows  NT  Server  that 
runs  Internet  Information  Server  via  a  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  (VPN)  over  IBM  Global  Network  or 
an  internal  Remote  Access  Service  dial-in  plat¬ 
form.  Wall  Data  Inc.’s  Cyberprise  Server  running 
Cyberprise  Host  (also  on  the  NT  server)  down¬ 
loads  an  ActiveX  application  to  the  browser.  The 
application  sets  up  a  window  on  the  browser 
through  which  the  user  can  link  up  to  the  main¬ 
frame  via  Cyberprise  Host  TN3270E  emulation  to 
access  and  manipulate  IMS  screens  of  data. 

STATUS:  500  users,  with  plans  to  roll  out  to  all 
3,500  users  by  June. 

REASONS  FOR  CHOOSING  CONFIGURATION: 

“We  briefly  considered  a  Web  server  on  the  main¬ 
frame,  but  we’d  have  to  do  upgrades  first.  And  we 
still  have  security  concerns 
about  providing  direct  main¬ 
frame  access  from  the  Inter¬ 
net,”  Wadman  says.  “We  need 
to  understand  the  risks  better.” 

The  VPN  link  creates  a  se¬ 
cure,  reliable  intranet  that  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  customers 
can  use  to  download  the  client 
application  and  access  the 
mainframe,  Wadman  says. 

CHALLENGES:  “A  big  chal¬ 
lenge  has  been  getting  a  base 
[mainframe  data  querying] 
functionality  to  users  in  an 
[ActiveX  Control]  solution 
that  isn’t  too  unwieldy  to 
download,”  Wadman  says. 

There  also  has  been  difficulty 
providing  access  to  customers 
“with  unusual  browsers  or  imusual  versions  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  C++  rimtime  libraries  or  some  other  crazy 
thing  installed  on  their  machines,”  he  adds. 

SECOND  PHASE:  Provide  comparable  services 
to  additional  external  customers  via  the  Web. 


STATUS:  Still  choosing  products. 

CONFIGURATION  (TENTATIVE):  Looking  at  Wall 
Data  Cyberprise  Host  Developer  kit  and  other 
products  that  “would  allow  an  IIS  server  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  host,  scrape  data  off  [IMS] 
screens,  incorporate  it  into  an  HTML  Web  page 
and  fire  it  off  to  the  client  machine,”  Wadman  says. 

CHALLENGE:  Mutual  is  still  figuring  out  how  to 
present  data  in  a  more  interactive  fashion,  “such 
as  a  spreadsheet  on  a  GUI  Web  page,”  Wadman 
says.  Although  the  above  configuration  allows 
users  to  download  raw  data  streams  from  the 
mainframe,  it  loses  “the  value  of  the  business  log¬ 
ic  that’s  programmed  into  [IMS]  screens.  Data 
doesn’t  mean  as  much  if  you  can’t  manipulate  it.” 

Going  With  Standards 

COMPANY:  Via  Christi  Health  System,  Wichita, 
Kan.  (health  services) 

MAINFRAME:  S/390 

DATABASE/APPLICATIONS: 
CICS  applications  and  Shared 
Medical  Systems  Clinical  Invi¬ 
sion  Systems 

USERS:  Physicians  who  need 
access  to  data  (patient  records, 
schedules,  laboratory  results) 
from  the  office,  their  homes  or 
a  hospital 

CONFIGURATION:  Physi¬ 

cians  use  standard  Internet  ac¬ 
cess  tools  such  as  Windows 
95/98  Dial-up  Networking  and 
Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  to 
connect  to  a  Windows  NT 
Server  on  the  corporate  net¬ 
work.  The  server  runs  IBM’s 
eNetwork  Host  On-Demand 
NT  and  eNetwork  Communi¬ 
cations  Server  for  NT.  The 
user  is  given  an  internal  uniform  resource  locator 
to  a  Web  page  on  the  server  from  which  he  can 
download  the  Host  On-Demand  Java  applet  to  the 
browser.  The  applet  makes  a  TCP/IP  connection 
to  the  eNetwork  Communication  Server  and  re¬ 


quests  a  session  with  the  mainframe. 

Security  is  handled  by  authenticating  at  the 
point  where  the  user  dials  in  to  the  network. 
When  the  host  session  is  established,  the  user  also 
authenticates  with  the  host.  “This  double-tier  ap¬ 
proach  allows  us  to  keep  everything  pretty  se¬ 
cure,”  says  Dave  Gestenslager,  open  systems  man¬ 
ager  at  the  health  services  company. 

STATUS:  The  company  started  looking  a  year 
ago  but  found  no  products  to  meet  its  needs.  It  re¬ 
sumed  its  search  about  three  months  ago,  tested 
the  available  products  and  chose  Host  On- 
Demand,  then  in  beta.  It  then  waited  for  general 
availability,  retested  the  product  within  a  limited 
group  of  physicians  and  is  finishing  the  rollout 
this  month.  Total  number  of  users:  800. 

REASONS  FOR  CHOOSING  CONFIGURATION: 
One  was  that  other  options,  such  as  a  new  modem 
bank  on  the  mainframe,  lacked  several  desired 
features.  One  such  feature  was  PC-to-mainframe 
access  that  included  keyboard  mapping,  “so  that 
physicians  would  use  the  same  keyboard  func¬ 
tions  wherever  they  happened  to  be,” 
Gestenslager  says.  Physicians  also  needed  to  be 
able  to  establish  3270  print  sessions  that  output  to 
their  local  printer.  ENetwork  Communications 
Server  provides  that  through  its  TN3270E  sup¬ 
port.  As  soon  as  IBM  delivers  TN3270E  support 
directly  on  the  mainframe.  Via  Christi  plans  to 
move  the  Web  server  up  there,  eliminating  the 
middle  tier.  Another  reason  was  cost  savings. 
Host  On-Demand  pricing  is  set  by  the  number  of 
concurrent  users,  although  most  terminal-to-host 
products  charge  by  the  total  number  of  seats.  “So 
we  just  bought  enough  seats  for  the  total  number 
of  dial-up  lines”  to  the  mainframe,  for  a  savings  of 
$200,000  compared  with  deploying  a  more  con¬ 
ventional  terminal  emulation  product,  Gesten¬ 
slager  says. 

CHALLENGES:  The  biggest,  Gestenslager  says, 
was  finding  the  right  product.  I 

Horwitt  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor  in  Newton, 
Mass.  She  can  be  contacted  at  Ehorwitt@ 
compuserve.com. 


A  big  challenge 
has  been  getting  a 
base  functionality 
to  users  . . .  that 
isn’t  too  unwieldy 
to  download. 

TIM  WADMAN. 

THE  MUTUAL  GROUP 


■  IBM’s  only  mainframe  rivals  -  Hitachi  Data 
Systems  Ltd  and  Amdahl  Corp.  -  announced 
separate  reorganizations  meant  to  make  them 
less  dependent  on  mainframe  sales. 

—  Computerworld,  Nov.  23, 1998 

■  In  a  major  pricing  simplification.  IBM  this 
week  announced  that  it’s  condensing  its  nine 
licensing  categories  into  two  umbrella 
schemes  -  one  based  on  hardware  capacity 
and  the  other  on  software  usage. 

—  Computerworld,  Oct.  2, 1998 

■  After  riding  a  resurgence  of  centralized 
computing,  the  mainframe  computer  is  under 
threat  again.  High-end  Unix  servers,  most 
notably  from  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.,  are  fast 
gaining  in  the  bulletproof  features  so  coveted 
by  mainframe  stalwarts.  • 

—  InfoWorld,  Sept.  10. 1998 

■  Amdahl  announced  technology  that  gives 


corporations  a  way  to  upgrade  mainframes  - 
or  consolidate  applications  on  them  -  without 
incurring  huge  software  license  cost  increas¬ 
es.  In  certain  application  environments, 
Amdahl’s  Multiple  Server  Feature  option  could 
help  firms  knock  off  20%  to  30%  from  their 
annual  software  costs. 

—  @Computerworld,  June  29, 1998 

■  Amdahl  said  its  latest  800  series  of  main¬ 
frame  computers  -  due  to  be  released  early 
[in  1999]  -  will  exceed  the  power  of  IBM’s 
forthcoming  System  390  fifth-generation 
mainframes. 

—  @Computerworld,  June  23, 1998 

■  IBM  announces  Generation  5  System/390 
mainframe  line  with  the  goal  of  restoring  IBM 
to  the  position  of  mainframe  performance 
leader.  IBM  will  use  the  new  machines  to  bat¬ 
tle  Unix  servers  for  the  right  to  host  electronic 


commerce,  Unix  and  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  systems,  while  fending  off  incursions  by 
mainframe  rival  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp. 

—  @Computerworld,  May  1, 1998 

■  Amdahl  will  unveil  its  700  Series  Millenni¬ 
um  mainframes.  The  machines  include  80- 
MIPs  CMOS  engines,  which  are  higher  than 
the  75-MIPS  machines  promised  by  Amdahl 
when  it  laid  out  its  plans  to  upgrade  its  offer¬ 
ings  last  summer. 

—  @Computerworld,  Feb.  2, 1998 

■  Microsoft  and  mainframe  maker  Amdahl 
Corp.  inked  a  deal  to  integrate  Windows  NT 
into  the  mainframe  world.  Microsoft’s  agree¬ 
ment  will  count  on  Amdahl’s  DMR  consulting 
subsidiary  to  help  customers  migrate  main¬ 
frame  applications  to  Windows  NT  and  inte¬ 
grate  new  NT  applications  with  legacy  data. 

—  @Computerworld,  Feb.  2, 1998 


■  World  Wide  Web  sites  usually  are  powered 
by  much  smaller  Unix  or  Windows  NT  servers. 
But  as  electronic  commerce  matures,  some 
companies  have  found  that  hosting  a  Web 
site  on  a  mainframe  provides  more  horsepow¬ 
er  for  high-volume  transactions,  greater  relia¬ 
bility  and  faster  access  to  databases. 

—  @Computerworld,  Jan.  1, 1998 

User  conferences: 

Share  and  Guide  Inc.  are  the  two  biggest 
large-system  user  groups. 

■  Share’s  next  Share  Technical  Conference  is 
being  held  Feb.  21-26  in  San  Francisco.  More 
details  are  available  at  www.share.org. 

■  Guide’s  next  conference.  “Engage! 
E-commerce,“  is  being  held  May  16-19  in  Palm 
Springs.  Calif.  More  details  are  available  at 
www.guide.org. 
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This  just  in:  CNN.com,  the  world’s  leading  news  site, 
now  features  technology  news  and  information  from  the 
Web  s  fastest  growing  global  technology  information 
network  —  IDG.net. 


CNN  Interactive  has  discovered  what 
readers  of  IDG  publications  have  known 
for  over  30  years:  no  other  company  can 
match  the  breadth  and  quality  of  technology 
information  offered  by  IDG. 

Computerworld  Online  —  along  with  feUow 
IDG.net  sites  InfoWorld.com,  JavaWorld, 
Network  World  Fusion,  PC  World  Online 
and  TheStandardcom  —  is  proud  to  be  part 
of  the  Web’s  most  trusted  network  of 
computing  publications.  With  240  sites 
in  55  countries,  IDG.net  reaches  more 
readers,  in  more  markets,  than  any  other 
Web  network  —  and,  it’s  growing  every  day. 


Now  millions  of  new  readers  worldwide 
will  discover  what  IDG. net’s  users  have 
known  all  along  —  that  IDG.net  offers 
the  most  comprehensive,  current,  and 
useful  computing  information  on  the 
Web  today. 

More  publications,  more  product  reviews, 
more  technology  news  —  more  of  the 
quality  information  you  need  to  make 
technology  decisions  for  any  computing 
environment,  from  the  home  office  to 
the  global  enterprise. 

IDG.net.  IT  all  starts  here. 


(ydg) 


.com 


^•net 

IT  All  Starts  Here 
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You’ve  Heard 
Of  Digital  Ink; 
How  About 
Digital  Paper? 


Xerox  tests  a  high-resolution, 
ultrathin  display  that  holds  text 
for  months  By  David  Orenstein 


PUT  THE  ELUSIVE  pipe 
dream  of  the  paperless 
office  out  of  your  mind  for 
a  moment  and  consider 
this:  Paper  isn’t  so  bad,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it’s  actually 
a  digital  display  that  can 
exhibit  all  manner  of  elec¬ 
tronic  documents. 

Prototypes  of  such  a 
missing  link  between 
paper  and  computer  screen  exist  today 
in  the  cluttered  lab  of  Nicholas  K. 
Sheridon,  a  senior  research  fellow  at 
Xerox  Corp.’s  Palo  Alto  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  in  California.  Sheridon  invented 
Gyricon,  or  Electric  Paper,  a  silicone 
rubber  sheet  that,  including  its  plastic 
sheathing,  is  as  thin  as  poster  board  and 
about  as  floppy.  By  virtue  of  thousands 
of  tiny  embedded  plastic  balls  that  act 
as  pixels,  Gyricon  sheets  can  hold  digi¬ 
tal  images  for  months  without  power 
and  can  display  those  images  off  the 
juice  of  two  AA  batteries.  Moreover,  the 
sheets  refresh  and  update  images  much 
the  way  a  monitor  does. 

Electric  Paper  could  offer  a  more  nat¬ 
ural-feeling  way  to  handle  and  store 
documents  than  a  rigid,  klunky  laptop 
does.  The  information  in  documents  is 
constantly  changing,  and  Gyricon  dis¬ 
plays  can  constantly  change  with  it. 

Gyricon  sheets  in  mass  production 
could  be  priced  at  about  25  cents 
apiece,  according  to  Xerox  laboratory 
manager  Bob  Sprague.  All  the  comput¬ 
ing  power  would  reside  in  either  a 
binder  holding  the  sheets  or  in  a  wand 
or  stylus  device.  Either  gadget  would 


receive  data  wirelessly  and  imprint  text 
and  images  on  the  sheets,  refreshing 
them  as  often  as  needed. 

Because  all  the  power,  weight  and 
cost  is  on  a  remote  server  and  the  wand 
or  binder,  Electric  Paper  theoretically 
provides  a  window  to  the  spontaneity 
and  bottomless  capacity  of  the  Internet 
in  a  package  as  reader-friendly  as  paper 
and  as  dispensable  as  a  floppy  disk. 

That’s  the  theory. 

In  practice,  many  technological  wrin¬ 
kles  remain  to  be  ironed  out.  Don’t  ex¬ 
pect  workable  products  for  a  few  years, 
Sprague  says.  Among  the  challenges: 
increasing  resolution,  sprucing  up  the 
whiteness  from  the  current  LCD  gray, 
developing  full  color,  making  the  sheets 
fully  erasable  and  shielding  them  from 
electrical  interference. 

Sprague  says  Xerox  has  begun  to 
work  with  a  partner  to  address  manu¬ 
facturing  logistics.  Here,  too,  there  are 
myriad  questions:  How  will  the  wand 
and  binder  devices  be  fabricated?  What 
needs  to  be  done  to  establish  the  dri¬ 
vers  and  interfaces  among  the  devices, 
corporate  networks  and  the  Web? 

How  it  Works 

Gyricon  works  when  an  electrical 
charge  is  applied  to  the  tiny  plastic 
balls,  which  are  suspended  inside  the 
sheet  in  pockets  of  oil.  Each  ball  is  black 
on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  De¬ 
pending  on  its  charge,  a  ball  shows  one 
side  or  the  other.  Those  pixels  compose 


a  full  screen  of  text  and  graphics.  The 
wand  or  binder  manipulates  the  electri¬ 
cal  fields  in  which  charges  are  applied. 
The  devices  eventually  could  read  the 
pages  as  well  as  write  to  them,  making 
them  two-way. 

But  how  will  it  work  for  IT? 

Daniel  Rasmus,  an  analyst  at  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  says  the  displays  could  make  it 
easier  to  electronically  mark  up  docu¬ 
ments.  Workers  could  treat  electronic 
documents  just  like  paper  ones:  They 
could  lay  a  Gyricon  on  a  table,  mark  it 
up  with  a  stylus  and  scan  their  input 
back  to  the  server.  But  Rasmus  adds 
that  as  a  large,  floppy  system  for  brows¬ 
ing  the  Web  or  handling  E-mail,  Elec¬ 
tric  Paper  may  offer  little  advantage 
over  the  handhelds  of  the  future. 

Terry  Richards,  information  technol¬ 
ogy  director  at  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Realtors,  says  Electric  Paper 
seems  intriguing  and  likely  has  useful 
applications.  But  Richards  says  he 
couldn’t  immediately  identify  a  need 
that  Electric  Paper  would  fill. 

For  Sheridon,  seeing  Gyricon  in  use 
would  be  the  culmination  of  decades 
of  work.  He  first  developed  Gyricon 
in  1977.  “Xerox  decided  they  weren’t 
really  in  the  display  business  [then],’’ 
he  says.  I 


Orenstein  is  a  Computerworld  staff 
writer.  His  Internet  address  is 
david_orenstein@computerworld.com. 


XEROX’S  NICHOLAS  SHERIDON  invented  Gyricon,  or  Electric  Paper  (photo  at  bottom  left), 
a  silicone  rubber  sheet  that  can  hold  digital  images  for  months  without  power.  All  the  com¬ 
puting  power  of  Electric  Paper  would  reside  in  either  a  binder  holding  the  sheets  or  in  a 
wand  or  stylus  device  (photo  at  top  right). 
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ast  year,  Computerworld  published  an  article 
suggesting  that  the  best  programmers  are  those 
who  strive  for  “elegance”  —  power  plus  simplicity  — 
in  their  coding.  Many  readers  agreed,  but  some  did  not, 
and  others  proposed  we  do  a  follow-up  story  on  related 
issues.  Over  the  Internet,  we  recently  asked  a  panel  of 
software  experts  for  their  thoughts.  By  Gary  H.  Anthes 

CW:  What  are  the  mental  traits  of  the  best 
programmers? 

BOOCH;  The  ability  to  “abstract”  —  to 
think  at  several  levels  of  abstraction 
simultaneously  —  seems  to  distinguish 
the  really  outstanding  programmer 
from  the  average  one. 

MIDDLETON:  Good  designers  use  a 
heuristic  process  of  rapid  mental  mod¬ 
eling  and  simulation  —  trial  and  error 
carried  out  at  warp  speed.  The  main  job 
of  a  programmer  is  building  air  castles 
and  rebuilding  them  until  they  stand. 

LOWENSOHN;  For  me,  the  best  pro¬ 
grammers  are  those  who  really  care 
about  the  user  as  a  person,  those  who 
live  to  see  a  smile  on  the  [person’s]  face. 
They  not  only  put  on  the  user’s  hat, 
they  figure  out  what  the  user  will  be 
happier  with  even  if  the  user  doesn’t 
know  that  at  the  moment. 

GABRIEL:  They  are  able  to  hold  a  lot  of 
facts  in  their  heads,  pay  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  (obsessively),  tend  to  take  things 
literally,  speak  with  precision  and 
grammatical  correctness,  have  a  very 
strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  like 
gizmos  of  all  kinds  and  like  to  make  up 
words.  Many  of  them  are  musical.  Most 
of  them  read  science  fiction.  They  are 
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very  persistent.  They  generally  don’t 
have  egos  that  bruise  easily.  They  think 
in  terms  of  process  —  what  steps  will 
solve  a  problem  —  and  usually  will  try 
to  break  something  complex  down  into 
small  parts  or  steps. 

CW:  What  coding  philosophies  or  broad 
techniques  do  the  best  programmers  use? 

MIDDLETON:  Quality  needs  to  be  a  pri¬ 
ority  from  the  first  step.  “Make  it  first, 
then  make  it  correct”  is  a  rule  for  creat¬ 
ing  Rube  Goldberg  contraptions.  Man¬ 
age  and  minimize  complexity.  Program 
in  the  language  of  the  problem  domain. 
Modularize.  Create  levels  of  abstrac¬ 
tion.  Break  the  problem  down  into 
pieces  that  your  mind  [and  that  others] 
can  readily  grasp.  Write  as  if  the  com¬ 
puter  were  a  human  being.  Programs 
must  be  able  to  communicate  with  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  machines. 

WALTERS:  The  way  great  program¬ 
mers  approach  a  problem  is  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  problem  of  the  moment  to  try 
and  figure  out  a  more  general  class  of 
problem,  or  to  [break  down]  the  prob¬ 
lem  into  a  set  of  more  general  ones. 
They  see  beyond  the  clutter  and  maybe 
match  this  problem  with  another  one 
they’ve  seen  before. 

GABRIEL:  The  best  programmers  don’t 
need  the  tools  represented  by  best 
practices.  They  can  hold  the  entire 
problem  in  their  heads  without  difficul¬ 
ty.  Following  a  deliberate  process  just 
slows  them  down.  If  you  watch  a  poet 
or  fiction  writer,  once  they’ve  got  the 
idea  of  what  to  write,  they  just  start 
writing.  It  is  the  same  with  any  art.  Soft¬ 
ware  to  the  best  programmers  is  an  art. 

CW:  Why  do  programmers  often  not  em¬ 
ploy  the  best  techniques? 

SCHROEPPEL:  The  people  who  wander 
around  defining  “best”  practices  spend 
more  time  giving  speeches  than  writing 
code.  In  the  real  world,  the  fact  that 
these  “best”  programs  are  too  costly  for 
the  benefit  they  provide  is  reflected 
back  to  the  programmer  by  his  boss: 
“Isn’t  that  done  yet?”  “Why  are  you 
wasting  time  on  that?” 

BOOCH:  These  things  are  largely  not 
taught  in  universities.  Second,  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  most  developers  will 
view  every  problem  as  something  that’s 
“simply  a  matter  of  programming” 
[without  attention  first  to  careful  de¬ 
sign.] 

LOWENSOHN:  Just  sitting  and  thinking 
is  not  allowed  in  our  culture.  But  I  tell 
my  people  thinking  is  an  OK  sport. 

MIDDLETON:  Employers  have  a  great 
tendency  to  train  in  specific  platforms, 
rather  than  training  in  the  meta  skills. 
And  the  environment  in  far  too  many 
shops  seems  designed  to  hinder  best 


LOTS  OF 
PEOPLE 
WRITE 

CONVOLUTED 
STUFF  AND 
CALL  IT 
ELEGANT 
BECAUSE 
ITS  NEW. 

—  Jay  Walters, 
Oracle 

practices.  There  are  no  incentives  for 
programmers  to  improve  themselves. 
Managers  often  expect  programmers  to 
[write  code];  and  vital  noncoding  activ¬ 
ities  such  as  planning  and  research 
are  discouraged.  Gonzo  programmers 
work  by  bashing  some  code  together 
and  throwing  it  into  the  computer  to 
see  if  it  runs,  getting  caught  in  an  end¬ 
less  cycle  of  hack-and-recompile.  And 
they  look  for  opportunities  to  hold 
marathon  coding  sessions,  believing 
that  God  created  the  world  by  goofing 
off  for  six  days  and  then  pulling  an  all- 
nighter. 

GABRIEL:  A  lot  of  the  bad  software  we 
have  is  the  result  of  business  decisions 
forcing  things  to  get  done  too  fast  and 
without  the  benefit  of  learning  from 
failures.  I’d  like  it  to  be  an  option  for  a 
programmer  to  say  no  to  a  request  to  do 
things  too  quickly. 

CW:  What  should  programmers  study? 

WALTERS:  We  need  to  teach  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  software,  like  pat¬ 
terns,  which  provide  a  basic  set  of  solu¬ 
tions  to  common  problems.  Providing 
this  information  to  programmers  in 
school  and  showing  them  how  to  map 
[a]  problem  onto  a  general  and  a  known 
one  would  go  a  long  way  to  making 
more  elegant  designers  and  coders  of 
us  all. 

MIDDLETON:  Teachers  concentrate  on 


analysis,  architecture,  testing  and  proj¬ 
ect  management,  while  information  on 
construction  practices  is  left  to  circu¬ 
late  through  the  front  ranks  as  a  kind  of 
lore.  For  example,  choosing  names  for 
routines  is  a  construction  practice.  A 
good  broad  practice  would  be  to  choose 
clear,  unambiguous  names. 

CW:  Is  writing  elegant  code  important? 

SCHROEPPEL:  In  the  ordinary  work  of 
programming,  elegance  is  a  secondary 
virtue.  The  primary  goal  is  acceptable 
quality  for  least-total-cost.  Sometimes 
cheap,  low-quality  software  is  the  right 
solution. 

MIDDLETON:  Companies  can  no  longer 
afford  to  indulge  the  protocols  of 
nerdish  my-code-is-one-byte-smaller- 
than-yours  dominance  rituals.  The 
long-term  health  of  the  product  is  more 
important  to  the  company  than  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  code.  We  need  to  empha¬ 
size  the  process  rather  than  the  product 
if  we  want  better  code. 

WALTERS:  There  isn’t  an  elegant  solu¬ 
tion  to  every  problem.  Some  problems 
aren’t  complex  enough  to  merit  that 
label.  Lots  of  people  write  convoluted 
stuff  and  call  it  elegant  because  it’s  new. 
They  think  it’s  great  [but]  nobody  un¬ 
derstands  it. 

BOOCH:  You  can  build  good  doghouses 
with  excellent  craftsmanship,  but  you 
can’t  build  a  high-rise  on  good  crafts¬ 
manship  alone:  You  need  a  well-formed 
architecture.  Thus,  I  care  less  about  ele¬ 
gant  algorithms  and  far  more  about  ele¬ 
gant  architectures  —  simple,  resilient 
and  full  of  patterns. 

LOWENSOHN:  Elegance  is  how  smoothly 
the  technology  slips  past  the  user’s  con¬ 
sciousness  and  gets  out  of  the  user’s  way. 

CW:  How  can  the  IT  manager  find  and 
nurture  great  programmers? 

MIDDLETON:  The  main  quality  to  look 
for  is  a  passionate  interest  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  process.  Does  the  candidate 
ever  review  and  question  his/her  own 
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coding  methods?  Is  the  candidate  famil¬ 
iar  with  a  range  of  analytical  methods, 
as  opposed  to  fanatically  following  the 
methodology  guru  of  the  month?  Train- 
able  candidates  will  be  egoless,  curious 
and  disciplined.  Show  gonzo  program¬ 
mers  to  the  door. 

Increase  opportunities  for  peer  ex¬ 
change  through  such  programs  as  men¬ 
toring,  peer  code  reviews  and  code 
sign-offs.  Clearly  communicate  the  im¬ 
portance  you  place  on  quality  code: 
Make  a  gift  to  each  programmer  of  at 
least  one  good  book  on  software;  put  to¬ 
gether  a  lending/reference  library; 
when  a  programmer  produces  excep¬ 
tional  code,  circulate  or  post  the  list¬ 
ings  for  others  to  review  and  discuss; 
put  together  an  archive  of  these  exam¬ 
ples,  perhaps  on  an  intranet  web  site, 
with  annotations  and  explanations  of 
the  principles  illustrated. 

WALTERS:  [I]  give  prospective  employ¬ 
ees  a  programming  problem  and  see 
where  they  go  with  it  —  usually  at  the 
design  level,  not  anything  where  they 
need  to  write  code.  Then  I  see  how  they 
approach  the  problem,  what  questions 
they  ask.  Do  they  go  for  a  general  solu¬ 
tion?  Do  they  overcompUcate  the  prob¬ 
lem?  Do  they  try  and  start  with  little  in¬ 
complete  bits,  or  do  they  come  out  with 
a  pretty  complete  solution  as  a  unit? 

SCHROEPPEL:  Find  someone  who’s  al¬ 
ready  written  either  the  program  you 
want  or  a  similar  one.  The  best  training 
is  on-the-job  mentoring  —  apprentices. 

LOWENSOHN:  Programmers  should  be 
taught  to  consider  themselves  smart  if 
they  can  use  other  people’s  good  work. 

WALTERS:  Reuse  of  elegant  code  is  still 
elegant  code,  even  though  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  hard  for  the  ego.  I 


Anthes  is  Computerworld’s  editor  at 
large.  His  Internet  address  is  gary_ 
anthes@computerworld.com. 
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PRICE  DROP 

Businesses  pay  an  average  of  $3,000 
for  a  laptop,  according  to  Matthew 
Nordan,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
That  will  drop  to  $1,700  within  four 
years,  he  says,  as  features  catch  up 
with  needs,  allowing  buyers  to  side¬ 
step  the  pricey  cutting  edge  while 
still  getting  the  power  they  want. 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

EFTY  OR  NIFTY?  It’S 

your  choice.  Some 
of  the  key  battles  in 
the  notebook  sector 
will  take  place  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  market  this  year. 

Whether  you  want  a  tiny  3- 
pounder  that  costs  less  than 
$1,000  and  will  still  run  Win¬ 
dows  98,  or  a  full-blown  desk¬ 
top  replacement  with  a  huge 
15-in.  screen,  you  can  have  it. 

Most  of  the  current  hype  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  smaller-is-better 
mantra  of  slim  portables  such 
as  Sony  Corp.’s  Vaio  505  line 
and  Mag  Portable’s  TinyNote 
(see  review  below). 

But  some  equally  interesting 
developments  are  taking  place 
on  the  desktop  replacement 
side.  For  workers  who  want  a 
machine  they  can  carry  from 
the  office  to  home  and  back, 
minimal  weight  and  a  tiny 
form  factor  aren’t  as  critical  as 


comfortable  keyboards,  large 
screens  and  desktop  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Toward  that  end,  vendors 
are  begiiming  to  build  larger, 
heavier  machines  that  offer 
huge  hard  drives,  up  to  8M 


bytes  of  video  RAM,  three- 
dimensional  acceleration  hard¬ 
ware  and  screens  that  rival  17- 
in.  CRTs  for  viewing  space. 
The  9-pound  Dell  Inspiron 
7000  series  (see  review  at 
right)  is  a  typical  example  of 


these  new  machines,  offering 
everything  a  user  could  need 
in  an  all-in-one,  luggable  pack¬ 
age  with  enough  power  to 
do  any  business  task  and  func¬ 
tion  as  a  true  desktop  replace¬ 
ment. 

And  the  Inspiron  may  be 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Martin  Reynolds,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  predicts  a  trend 
toward  LCD  PCs,  larger  ma¬ 
chines  that  may  even  come 
with  handles.  According  to 
Reynolds,  these  not-quite- 
transportables  could  account 
for  10%  of  the  portable  market 
by  2002. 

Laptop  Notable 

Laptops  currently  make  up 
about  25%  of  corporate  com¬ 
puter  purchases,  according  to 
Rob  Enderle,  an  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  But  falling 


for  a  Cyrix  200-MHz  GX  proces¬ 
sor.  And  the  system’s  nickel  metal 
hydride  battery  pack  is  quite  large 
and  heavy,  contributing  to  the 
TinyNote’s  3.6-pound  weight  (vs. 
less  than  3  pounds  for  the  Sony). 
The  internal  V.90  modem  is 
optional  (other  systems  include 
modems  in  the  base  price).  And 
the  TmyNote’s  relatively  dim  8-in. 
passive  LCD  display  may  leave  you 
squinting. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  TinyNote 
delivers  more-than-adequate  per¬ 
formance  for  basic  business  tasks, 
such  as  checking  E-mail,  cruising 
the  Web  or  creating  Microsoft 
Word  documents.  I  also  found  the 
TinyNote’s  keyboard  comfortable 
enough  for  some  serious  touch¬ 
typing.  I  preferred  the  TinyNote’s 
Track  Point  III  pointing  device  to 
the  more  common  touchpad 
because  it  let  me  use  the  mouse 
without  lifting  my  hands  off  of  the 
keyboard.  In  addition,  the  TinyNote 
tops  things  off  with  a  solid, 
sturdy  feel. 

If  you  want  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  way  to  stay 
connected  and  get  some 
work  done  while  on  the 
road,  Mag’s  new  portable  is 
worth  consideration. 
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prices  and  improved  perfor¬ 
mance  will  raise  that  figure  to 
about  35%  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  says.  And  it’s  likely  to 
approach  50%  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  decade. 

Read  on  for  reviews  of  two 
systems  that  offer  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  to  portable 
computing.  I 


Lindquist  is  a  reviewer  in  Moss 
Beach,  Calif. 


INSPIRON  7000 

D300LT 

$2,808 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 
www.dell.com 


With  a  travel  weight  of  more  than 
9  pounds,  a  height  of  2.5  in.  and 
a  width  of  almost  13  in.,  the  Dell 
Inspiron  7000  D300LT  is  a 
“luggable”  by  late-’90s  standards. 
If  you’re  looking  for  an  all-in-one 
desktop  replacement  that  can 
travel  easily  between  home  and 
office,  however,  this  machine  is 
built  for  the  job. 

The  Inspiron  7000  packs  loads 
of  features,  both  out  in  the  open 
and  under  the  covers.  It  offers  a 
full  complement  of  ports,  including 
a  direct-to-TV  S-Video  out  adapter 
cable  and  Universal  Serial  Bus 
connector.  With  its  stacked  24- 
speed  CD-ROM  and  floppy  drives, 
you  won’t  be  swapping  to  use  dif¬ 
ferent  media  (digital  video  discs  or 
floppy  discs  are  also  available.)  The 
bright  15-in.  thin  film  transfer  dis¬ 
play  holds  its  own  against  17-in. 
desktop  monitors  -  no  eyestrain 
here.  And  the  full-size  keyboard 
makes  typing  a  joy. 

Inside  the  box,  you  get  an 
equally  interesting  features  list. 

The  300-MHz  Pentium  II  processor 
provides  the  bulk  of  the  Inspiron’s 
power,  but  Dell  boosts  things  fur¬ 
ther  by  offering  up  to  8G  bytes  of 
hard  disk  storage  and  an  ATI  Rage 
LT  Pro  2X  AGP  graphics  card  with 
up  to  8M  bytes  of  synchronous 
graphics  RAM.  Translated  into  plain 
English:  This  laptop  may  be  faster  - 
a  lot  faster  -  than  your  current 
desktop  machine. 


Read  Julia  King  in  Computerworld.  To 
subscribe,  call  us  at  1-800-343-6474  or 
visit  www.computerworld.com. 
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And  the  winner  is . . . 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF 

History  was  made 
on  election  night, 
1952:  in  politics, 
journalism  and 
business  com¬ 
puting.  The  CBS  newsroom 
was  abuzz  with  reporting  the 
election  returns.  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  the  front-run¬ 
ner  in  all  the  advance  opinion 
polls,  but  by  8:30  p.m.  on  the 
East  Coast  —  well  before  polls 
were  to  close  in  the  Western 
states  —  one  pundit  was  now 
projecting  100-1  odds  that 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  would 
win  by  a  landslide. 

That  pundit  wasn’t  a  human 
being,  however.  It  was  the  Uni- 
vac  I,  the  only  general-purpose 
computer  of  its  day.  And  its  use 
that  night,  Nov.  4, 1952,  marked 
one  of  the  first  times  a  compa¬ 
ny  used  a  computer  to  gain 
competitive  advantage. 

But  CBS  news  reporters 


Technology 

Advances: 


EDVAC  runs  the  first  produc¬ 
tion  program. 

Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr.  becomes 
president  of  IBM. 

U.S.  government  begins  its 
antitrust  suit  against  IBM. 

Grace  Hopper  publishes  The 
Education  of  a  Computer, 
describing  the  concept  of 
reusable  software. 


Gene  Kelly  in  Pagin’ in  the  Rain 


were  too  busy  scrambling  to 
report  results  to  think  too 
much  about  the  Univac.  “I 
don’t  think  any  of  us  saw  the 
long  shadow  in  the  newsroom 
at  all,”  recalls  Walter  Cronkite, 
who  anchored  the  news  desk 
that  night.  “We  saw  it  as  an 
added  feature  to  our  coverage 
that  could  be  very  interesting 
in  the  future,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  we  had 
this  exclusively.  But  I  don’t 
think  that  we  felt  the  computer 
would  become  predominant  in 
our  coverage  in  any  way.” 

The  CBS  news  team,  led  by 
Sig  Mickelson,  then  director  of 
news  and  public  affairs,  got 
acquainted  VYith  the  Univac 
in  August.  A  public  relations 
representative  at  Remington 
Rand’s  Eckert-Mauchly  divi¬ 
sion  said  he  “could  give  us  a 
machine  that  would  predict 
the  election  returns,”  Mickel¬ 
son  says.  “I  knew  enough  to 
know  that  wasn’t  true,  but  I 


Heinz  Nixdorf  founds  Nixdorf 
Computer  Corp.  in  Germany. 

John  von  Neumann’s  LAS  com¬ 
puter  becomes  operational  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

Rrst  proposed  pay  TV  system  is 
developed  at  Zenith,  using 
punch  cards. 

The  Times: 

February:  George  VI  dies,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  II  becomes  Queen  of 
England. 

March:  Jonas  Salk  announces  a 
vaccine  for  immunization 
against  polio. 

April:  Kemmons  Wilson  builds 
the  first  Holiday  Inn  on  U.S.  70 
in  Memphis. 

August:  The  second  volume  of 
the  Kinsey  Report,  Sexual 


knew  It  would  be  possible  to 
speed  up  the  analysis  of  the 
returns.” 

CBS  staff  members,  in¬ 
cluding  Mickelson,  Cron¬ 
kite  and  reporter  Charles 
Collingwood,  who  would 
deliver  the  on-air  reports 
about  the  Univac’s  output, 
traveled  to  Philadelphia 
to  see  the  grand  machine 
for  themselves.  “The  ear¬ 
liest  admonition  we  had 
about  the  computer  was 
to  quit  using  the  phrase 
electric  brain.  The  folks 
in  Philadelphia  tried  to 


convince  us  that  the 
Univac  didn’t  have  a 
brain,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  we  fed  into  it 
would  determine  what  we  got 
out  of  it,”  Cronkite  recalls. 

Collingwood  was  late  to  the 
meeting,  and  when  he  arrived, 
the  Univac  greeted  him,  via  a 
teletype  machine,  with  a  mes¬ 
sage:  “Collingwood,  you’re 


Behavior  in  the  Human  Female, 
is  published. 

November:  George  Jorgensen 
Jr.  becomes  Christine  Jor¬ 
gensen  after  undergoing  the 
first  sex-change  operation,  in 
Denmark. 

Other  Noteworthy 
Events: 

Singin’ in  the  Rain  is  released. 

L.  Ron  Hubbard  founds  Scien¬ 
tology. 

Oral  contraceptives  introduced. 

Sony  licenses  transistor  radio 
technology. 

Scrabbie  is  introduced. 

Dick  and  Maurice  McDonald  seU 

their  first  fast-food  franchise. 

Born  in  1952: 

•  Douglas  Adams 

(author.  The  Hitchhiker’s  Guide 
to  the  Galaxy) 

•  Michael  Dorn  (Worf  on  Star 
Trek:  The  Next  Generation) 

•  Jonathan  Frakes  (William 
Riker  on  ST:  TNG) 


late.  Where  have  you 
been?”  Collingwood  was  in¬ 
stantly  won  over,  and  the  tone 
for  his  reporting  was  set. 

With  only  three  months  to 
go  to  the  election,  the  news 
team  began  working  with  Max 
Woodbury,  a  mathematician 
from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  gather  the  data  and 
write  a  program  that  would 
make  the  Univac  tick.  Wood¬ 
bury  devised  an  “if  X,  then  Y” 
program. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  4, 
Woodbury  and  Mauchly  were 
stationed  at  the  Univac, 
Collingwood  was  ensconced  in 
the  CBS  studio,  Cronkite  was 
on  the  anchor  desk,  and  a  tele¬ 
type  machine  was  set  up  to  re¬ 
lay  the  information  back  and 
forth.  By  8:30  p.m.,  the  Univac 
was  calculating  100-1  odds  in 
favor  of  Eisenhower.  Those 
odds  didn’t  sit  well  with  any¬ 
one;  it  looked  like  the  project 
might  be  a  failure. 

“We  had  been  convinced 
that  the  Univac  would  have  the 
right  answer,”  Mickelson  says. 

Mickelson  made  the  call  not 
to  use  the  odds,  and  Woodbury 
crunched  a  second  set  of  num¬ 
bers.  About  9  p.m.,  Colling¬ 
wood  reported  to  CBS  viewers 
that  the  Univac  was  putting  8-7 
odds  on  an  Eisenhower  victo¬ 
ry.  But  Woodbury  detected  a 
mistake  in  the  data  he  fed  the 
Univac  on  the  second  round: 
He  had  inadvertently  added  a 
zero  to  Stevenson’s  total  votes 


Goff  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Computerworld.  She  can  be 
reached  at  lgoff@ix.netcom. 
com. 


MOREONLINE 

For  a  Q&A  with  Walter  Cronkite  and  an 
article  on  early  technology  contributions 
from  women,  visit  our  Web  site: 
www.computerworid.coin/inore 


Harold  Sweeny  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  Univac  inventor  J.  Pros¬ 
per  Eckert  and  Walter  Cronkite 
view  projected  election  results 


in  New  York  State.  He  ran  a 
new  set  of  nmnbers,  and  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  odds  jumped  back  up 
to  100-1,  and  stayed  there. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Univac 
—  and  Woodbury’s  program  — 
were  accurate  nearly  to  a  fault. 
The  first  run  of  the  numbers 
had  predicted  an  electoral  vote 
of  438  for  Eisenhower  and  93 
for  Stevenson.  The  official 
count  was  442  for  Eisenhower 
and  89  for  Stevenson  —  an  er¬ 
ror  of  less  than  1%.  On  the  pop¬ 
ular  vote,  the  Univac  projected 
a  total  of  32,915,000  nods  for 
Eisenhower,  which  was  only 
about  3%  off  the  official  total  of 
33,936,252. 

And  the  Univac  did  in  fact 
put  CBS  ahead  of  its  competi¬ 
tion,  at  least  technologically. 
The  network  was  the  first  to 
call  the  race.  By  the  1956  elec¬ 
tions,  all  three  networks  were 
in  the  computer  game.  I 


■  Flashback  is  produced  with  the  assistance  of  the  Computer  Museum  of  Boston. 
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Fran  Quittel 

Nationally  Recognized  Career  Expert  and 
Computerworld's  CareerAdvisor  Columnist 

With  a  lengthy  background  in  high  tech 
careers  and  recruiting,  Computerworld’s 
CareerAdvisor  Fran  Quittel  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  in-depth  information  for  job  seekers  and 
a  “Recruiting  Scoreboard”  to  help  employers 
audit  and  improve  their  internal  recruiting 
practices.  Fran  is  author  of  the  book  Firepower: 
Everything  you  need  to  know  before  and  after  you 
lose  your  job  and  is  the  original  creator  of  The 
FirePower  Career  Forum  on  The  Microsoft 
Network.  She  also  publishes  career  advice  at 
www.carecrbabe.com  and  tips  for  employers  at 


www.vourcareer.com 


Ask  Computerworld’s 
CareerAdvisor 

This  new  feature  will  appear  every 
other  week  starting  January  1 1th  and  is 
Computerworld’s  interactive  career  advice 
column.  Simply  submit  your  questions 
to  Computerworld’s  CareerAdvisor  at 
http://www.computerworld.com/ career_advisor 
and  yours  might  be  answered  in  the  print 
and  online  pages  of  Computerworld 
by  nationally  recognized  columnist 
Fran  Quitell. 
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UTERWORLD 

^  Tbe  Newspaper  for  IT  Leaders 
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Ddta  Minin?  Tevf 


Stale  tarm 

Information  Technologies 


When  was  the  last  time  a 
great  job  found  you? 


That's  what  we  thought 

You  already  know  Compulenmrid  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 

Now  we  re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs 
tindyou 

If  yni're  a  sottware  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com.  fill 
out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We'll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience 
and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you.  contidenlially,  via  e-mail.  Computerworld 
Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don't-have-to  )0b 
matching  service  that  wotka 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.compuferwQrtdcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUnRWORLD 

Career  Central' 
www.computtnvorldcArMrsxoia 


Deadline  February  2 
Call 

1-800-343-6474,  x8000 


Reach  '\  00,000 


I.T.  Students 

Spring  Campus 
Edition  and 
Directory  of  Entry- 
Level  Employers 
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I.T.  Consulting 
Careers 


HERE 


TELECOM 

TOP GUN 

What’s  it  like  at  the  top  in  telecommunications? 
Steve  Alexander  shadowed  First  Data  Card 
Services’  Ed  Koch  for  a  look  at  a  day  in  the  life 


To  SAY  THAT  Ed  Koch’s  work¬ 
day  is  busy  doesn’t  even 
scratch  the  surface.  As  vice 
president  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  at  First  Data  Card 
Services  Group  in  Omaha, 
he  averages  at  least  five 
meetings  per  day,  and  that’s 
just  the  big  stuff. 

It’s  no  surprise,  really.  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  business 
at  a  firm  that  handles  credit-card  au¬ 
thentication,  processing  and  financial 
statements  and  also  outsources  ac¬ 
count  processing  for  some  banks. 
Koch’s  operation  includes  a  single  LAN 
that  encompasses  7,000  PCs  in  43 
buildings  in  Omaha.  His  customers  in¬ 
clude  1,400  card-issuing  firms  such  as 
banks,  oil  companies  and  department 
stores. 

For  IT  professionals  aspiring  to  head 
their  company’s  telecommunications 
operation,  consider  what  a  typical 
workday  was  like  for  Koch  last  month. 

6:45  A.M.:  Arrive  at  work. 

7:30  TO  8  A.M.:  A  daily  operations  meet¬ 
ing  for  executives  at  Omaha  headquar¬ 
ters  to  review  what  happened  during 
recent  workshifts. 

8  TO  9  A.M.:  Koch  interrupts  his  sched¬ 
ule  to  handle  an  emergency  communi¬ 
cations  outage.  Internal  terminals  lose 
connectivity  during  the  rebooting  of  a 
mainframe.  Software  to  prevent  the 
problem  from  recurring  hasn’t 
been  fully  installed  yet.  But 
rather  than  install  it  during 
a  “freeze  period”  of  sys- 

Item  changes  during  the 
busy  holiday  period,  a 
technical  work-around  is 
found. 

10  TO  11  A.M.:  Koch  att¬ 
ends  a  meeting  on 
“total  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship”  of  the  firm’s 
LAN.  Without  his 


knowledge,  he  has  been  “volunteered” 
to  participate  in  a  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
study  on  the  subject. 

11:30  A.M.  T0 12:15  P.M.:  Koch  has  a  salad 
for  lunch  while  he  works  on  perfor¬ 
mance  appraisals  for  seven  employees. 

12:15  P.M.:  He  handles  the  documents  in 
his  in-basket  and  listens  to  his  voice 
mail. 

1:30  P.M.:  Koch  attends  a  data-center 
strategy  meeting  on  disaster  recovery, 
which  involves  continuity  planning 
and  back-up  arrangements.  The  cost  of 
telecommunications  is  a  key  compo¬ 
nent  of  backup.  “We  have  to  consider 
whether  it  is  valuable,  in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  data  processing,  to  move  a  data 
center  out  of  our  local  area  and  pay  the 
telecommunications  costs  for  doing  so.” 

Another  telecommunications  issue 
on  the  table:  how  to  partition  future 
work  between  existing  data  centers  in 
Omaha  and  Phoenix. 

2:30  P.M.:  Koch  takes  time  out  for  a  non¬ 
business  meeting.  The  company  is 
helping  a  local  school  district  with  a 
request  for  proposal  and  a  design  for  a 
school  LAN.  “We  are  a  corporate  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  greater  Omaha  area,  and 
where  we  can  help,  we  do,”  Koch  says. 


Thoughts  for  the  Day 

Koch’s  advice  for  aspiring 
telecommunications  managers 

m  THE  SKILLS  THAT  COUNT  -  Technology 
skills  are  not  the  key  thing.  Most  important  are 
people  skills,  business  and  technology  skills. 

■  EYES  ON  THE  BOHOM  LINE  -  Seeking 
profit  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  issues.  “All  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  reduced  down  to  money  and 
manpower,  and  manpower  further  reduces 
down  to  money.”  he  says.  “The  goal  of  any  tele¬ 
com  department  should  be  to  drive  down  cost. 


2:45  P.M.:  Another  system  outage  has 
occurred,  and  because  it  couldn’t  be 
resolved  in  one  hour  it  has  been  esca¬ 
lated  to  Koch’s  level.  A  small  client 
bank  is  temporarily  unable  to  provide 
customers  with  account  processing 
information  because  it  has  outsourced 
those  functions  to  First  Data.  To  save 
money,  the  customer  previously  elect¬ 
ed  not  to  buy  backup  telecommunica¬ 
tions  links  to  First  Data.  The  outage  is 
resolved  when  the  problem  is  isolated 
at  a  central  switching  office  of  the  local 
telephone  company. 

3  P.M.:  Subordinates  bring  in  proposed 
capital  expenditures  for  equipment.  “I 
like  to  watch  my  capital  expenditures, 
which  annually  are  around  $100,000.  I 
usually  make  decisions  on  the  spot, 
because  the  people  making  the  pro¬ 
posals  know  what  I’m  going  to  ask,  and 
they  have  their  cases  [all]  drafted,” 
Koch  says. 

3:30  P.M.:  Koch’s  open-door  policy 
brings  him  someone  with  a  problem  to 
solve.  The  company  needs  to  redesign 
its  telecommunications  lines  that  lie 
beneath  a  nearby  city  street  that  is 
being  widened.  The  redesign  needs  to 
be  completed  before  the  ground 
freezes,  a  deadline  that  has  been 
delayed  by  unseasonably  warm  weath¬ 
er.  A  decision  is  made,  then  overturned 
when  the  local  phone  company  objects 
to  the  arrangement.  Another  meeting 
is  scheduled  to  settle  the  problem. 

4  P.M.:  A  client  requires  an  hour-and-a- 
half  meeting  to  discuss  new  services. 
The  discussion  revolves  around  costs, 
service  levels  and  uptime. 

5:30  P.M.:  Koch  goes  home  for  the  day; 
he  likes  to  avoid  late  nights  for  family 
reasons.  But  he’s  philosophical  about 
the  demands  on  his  time.  “Telecom  is  a 
very  rigorous  career  field  because  the 
people  we  serve  think  there  are  four 
inalienable  freedoms:  life,  liberty,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  dial  tone.”  I 


Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Edina, 
Minn. 


If  we  are  not  saving  the  company  money,  then 
we  should  be  outsourced." 

■  DIPLOMACY  WINS  THE  DAY  -  “It  is  feasi¬ 
ble  to  manage  by  consensus-building.  I  tell 
people  to  come  to  me  with  alternatives.  When 
they  do  that,  they  give  you  their  best  recom¬ 
mendation.” 

■  LIGHTEN  UP  -  At  age  54,  Koch  says  he 
doesn’t  take  himself  too  seriously.  “I  don't 
know  what  I  want  to  be  when  I  grow  up.  I’m 
happy  with  my  life.  I’ve  never  had  a  serious  set¬ 
back  in  my  life,  or,  if  I  did.  I  didn’t  know  it." 

-  Steve  Alexande' 
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IT  CAREERS 


SAP 


P^ROFESSIONALS 


COME  TO  WHERE 
THE  BIG  BUCKS  ARE 


Hunting  for  an  outstanding  SAP™ 
consulting  opportunity?  Come  to 
Spearhead’s  neck  of  the  woods. 

A  fast-growing  SAP  National 
Implementation  Partner  with 
proven  industry  expertise  and 
proven  R/3  success,  we  hire  only 
the  most  talented  and  experienced 
SAP  pros  in  the  business.. .then  we 
compensate  them  like  no  other 
firm  in  the  business.  For  example: 

Project  Managers — $180K+ 
Expert  Consultants — $180K-h 
Team  Leaders, 

Sr.  Consultants — $150K-i- 
Consultants — $120K+ 

Spearhead  supports  these  lofty 
compensation  levels  with  excep¬ 
tional  performance  incentives  and 
a  comprehensive  benefits  package. 

We’re  seeking  SAP  experts  in... 
n,  CO,  AM,  PS,  HR,  Payroll,  SD, 
SFA,  MM,  WM,  PP,  SCOPE,  APO, 
QM,  PM,  SM,  CCS,  BW,  AFS, 
Retail,  EDI  for  SAP,  ALE,  Basis 
and  ABAP/4 


Vfe’re  looking  for  proven  indus¬ 
try  expertise  in... 
Manufacturing/Supply  Chain, 
Retail/CPG/AFS,  Services  and 
Utilities/Telecom 

We’re  currently  staffing 
projects  in...  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
South  America,  the  Pacific  Rim 
and  Europe 

So  come  on  over  to  where  the 
big  bucks  are. 

Fax  us  your  resume... 
212.440.5001 

Attention:  Resource  Manager 
Or  send  it  to... 

Spearhead  System  Consultants 
(US)  Ltd. 

55  Broad  Street  24th  FI. 

New  York,  NY  10004 
Or  visit  our  web  site... 
www.spearhead.com 
Or  call  us...  212.440.5000 
L888.spearhead 

spearhead" 

*  SAP'“  National  Implementalion  Partnsr  / 


SAP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 


TEACHING  IN  EUROPE 
OR  ASIA 

T  TIV  /f  T  University  of  Maryland  University 

LJ  fVl  LJ  V_>  College  seeks  experienced  faculty  to 
teach  undergraduate  computer 
science,  computer  applications,  and  information  systems 
management  courses  on  U.S.  military  bases  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Renewable  annual  appointments  begin  August 
1999.  Requirements  include  a  master's  degree  in 
computer  science  or  a  related  field,  recent  U.S.  university 
teaching  experience,  and  U.S.  citizenship.  Benefits 
include  transportation  and  military  base  privileges  (PX, 
commissary,  etc.).  Frequent  relocation  necessary.  For 
further  information  visit  our  website: 
http://www.umuc.edu  under  “Faculty/Staff’.  Send  resume 
to:  Dr.  Rosemary  B.  Hoffmann,  University  of 

Maryland  University  College,  College  Park,  MD 
20742-1642  or  Email  (include  mailing  address): 
overseas_programs@admin.umuc.edu  aa/eeo 


PeopleSoft 

SAP 

Oracle 

SIEBEL 

“Big  5”  ' 
Manager 
through  Partner 

Leverage  our  25  years 
of  in-depth  partner-level 
contacts  at  the  “Big  5" 
firms  into  a  rewarding 
career.  Locations 
throughout  the  U.S.  For 
consideration,  please 
forward  your  resume  to: 


JDG  ASSOCIATES,  Ltd. 
1700  Research  Boulevard 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
FAX:  (301)  762-3117 
e-mail: 

carlton  @  jdgsearch.com 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Multiple  positions  available  to 
design,  develop,  implement, 
analyze,  and  modify  sophisticat¬ 
ed  customized  SAP  R/3  Mater¬ 
ials  Management  and  Produc¬ 
tion  Planning  Software  Systems 
for  use  by  large  multi-divisional 
companies.  Confer  with  clients 
in  analyzing  operational  soft¬ 
ware  procedures,  requirements, 
and  products  to  improve  existing 
software  computer  systems; 
and  identifying  and  resolving 
system-specific  issues.  Design 
and  modify  computer  software 
systems  and  functional  specifi¬ 
cations  as  required  for  various 
modules.  Implement  software 
design  changes  according  to 
client  objectives.  Create  user 
documentation  requirements, 
generic  user  documentation  for 
use  by  end-users,  and  module 
applications  systems  methodol¬ 
ogy.  Other  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  but  are  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  providing  high-level  techni¬ 
cal  advice  and  training  to  on-site 
System  Analysts,  Programmers, 
and  professional  computer  staff; 
and  documenting  assigned 
phases  of  each  aspect  of  soft¬ 
ware  design.  Requirements: 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  discipline  and  one  (1) 
year's  work  experience  in  SAP 
R/3.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
and  proficient  in  SAP  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  systems,  and  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  computer  soft<rare  sys¬ 
tems  applications.  Submit  resu¬ 
me  to  CW-9504,  Computer- 
world,  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
MA  01701. 


Data  Services  •  Internet  •  Integrated  Services 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


i^u  cair  it  a^^shj  list. 

We  call  it  our  capabilities. 

Frontier  Corporation  has  created  the 
datacentric  communications  company  of 
your  dreams.  Our  tradition  of 
technological  breakthroughs  in  IP  audio, 
video  and  data  conferencing  includes  the 
Optronics  Networks'll — providing  our 
customers  with  faster  transmission,  greater 
bandwidth  and  unrivaled  reliability. 

Product  Development  Engineers  -  Denver,  co  &  sunnyvaie,  ca 
Network  Operations  Technicians  -  Phoenix,  AZ,  Sunnyvale,  CA  &  Herdon,  VA 

Telecom  Technicians  -  National  Sales  Engineers  -  National 

Director,  Information  Technology  -  Rochester,  NY 

Make  your  wishes  come  true.  Email  your  resume  to: 
ponticel@frontiernet.net  Fax:  800-676-3728. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace.  EOE. 


WWW.  Iron  tiercorp.  com 

NYSE:  FRO 


/roTitier 

COMMUNICATIONS' 


BlueCross  BlueShield 
of  Montana 

An  Independent  Licensee  of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Bine  Shield  Association 

Follow  the  Lewis  &  Clark  trail  to  Helena,  Montana, 
the  Heart  of  the  Rockies,  a  recreational  paradise 
of  numerous  lakes,  rivers  &  parks. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Montana  currently  employs  the  follow¬ 
ing  IS  professionals:  Software  Engineers,  System  Programmers, 
DBAs,  LAN  System  Administrators,  Help  Desk  Analysts,  Computer 
Operators,  and  Operation  Analysts. 

Software/hardware  in  use  and  skills  required  include  but  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  to;  JCL,  ISPF,  BAL,  COBOL,  IMS  DB/DC,  CICS,  DB2,  MVS/ESA,  MQ 
Series,  SQL  Server,  Oracle  7.3,  Oracle  8.0,  Oracle  Developer  2000, 
Foxpro,  VisualBasic,  ODBC,  HLLAPI,  HTML,  Lotus  Domino,  Windows 
95/98,  Windows  NT  4.0,  OS/2  WarpServer,  Windows  NT  Server  4.0, 
Cisco  routers  and  switches,  Frame  Relay,  Token  Ring,  Ethernet,  TCP/IP, 
WinFrame,  www  development  tools. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Montana  offers  competitive  salaries  and 
excellent  benefits  including  retirement,  educational  opportunities,  and 
flexible  work  hours.  To  apply  for  any  Information  Systems  position, 
please  make  reference  to  position  #CW1  and  send  resume  with  cover 
letter  indicating  areas  of  interest  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Montana 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  4309 
Helena,  MT  59604 

For  more  information  about  our  company,  see  our  website 
www.bcbsmt.cam.  For  info  regarding  other  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  please  call  our  job  information  line:  1-800-821 -0264 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  MJF 


Data  Base  Design  Analysts  (two 
openings):  Design  logical  & 
physical  data  bases  and  coordi¬ 
nate  data  base  development. 
Review  user  request.  Develop 
data  model  on  Windows  NT  & 
SunSolaris.  Create,  test,  and 
monitor  production  data  base. 
Create  and  modify  new  data 
base  programs  using  C,  C-t-i-. 
ProC,  ProC-i-+,  &  SQL.  Set  prop¬ 
er  user  access  level  for  data 
base.  Write  Documents  for  the 
data  base  &  data  base  pro¬ 
grams.  Specialize  in  ORACLE  & 
MS  SQL  Server.  May  also  create 
or  modify  new  CGI  &  ODBC  pro¬ 
rams  using  C,  C++,  Visual 
asics  &  visual  C++.  Req. 
Master's  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  discipline  plus  minimum 
of  six  months  exp,  either  as  data 
base  design  analyst  or  as  sys¬ 
tem  administrator  with  exp.  in 
data  base  design  &  manage¬ 
ment.  In  lieu  of  master's  degree, 
will  accept  bachelor's  with  2  yrs 
exp.  in  job  described  or  in  data 
base  design  &  management. 
Sal,$46k/yr,  Work  40  hrs/wK. 
Resume  to:  Richard  Brooks. 
Group  8760,  LLC,  110  12th 
Street  North,  Ste.  103,  Birming¬ 
ham,  AL  35203, 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (10 
openings):  Design,  develop  and 
implement  software  systems  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing  pro¬ 
cedures,  programming  and  doc¬ 
umentation.  One  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  required  using:  1  of  Group 
A  and  3  of  Group  B  OR  2  of  A 
and  2  of  B  as  follows:  Group  A  - 
Oracle  RDBMS,  Designer  2000, 
Developer  2000,  Oracle  Applica¬ 
tions  (Financials,  Manufacturing 
-  Order  Entry  &  Inventory); 
Group  B  -  Oracle  Forms,  Oracle 
Reports,  SQL’Plus,  Pro*C.  PL/ 
SQL,  SQL'Forms,  SQL'Reports. 
Work  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Master's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  Computer  Sci/Apps,  Eng., 
Chem.,  Math  or  Physics  or  busi¬ 
ness  related  field.  Will  accept 
B.S.  degree  or  foreign  equivalent 
with  five  years  of  experience  as 
computer  professional.  Salary: 
$70,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00- 
5:00  p.m.  Please  submit  resu¬ 
mes  to:  Mr.  Ron  Marsh,  Mgr.  Alle- 
Kiski  Job  Center,  3  Kensington 
Square,  New  Kensington,  RA 
15068:  Job  Order  No.:  8045454. 


Programmer  Analyst  -  Oracle 
Specialist  -  Multiple  Openings 
Structured  systems  analysis, 
design,  development,  testing, 
quality  assurance,  implementa¬ 
tion,  integration,  maintenance 
and  support  of  large  volume  on¬ 
line  complex  integrated  client- 
server  based  business,  finan¬ 
cial,  banking,  manufacturing 
and  other  commercial  applica¬ 
tion  systems  in  a  multi-hard- 
ware/multi-sottware  environ¬ 
ment  using  centralized  or  dis¬ 
tributed  database  systems  us¬ 
ing  Oracle  Relational  Database 
Management  Systems  (RDBMS) 
and  related  software.  Design  of 
large  application  systems  and 
databases  in  a  Co-operative  De¬ 
velopment  Environment  (CDE); 
and  analysis,  design  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  applications,  using 
CASE  (Computer  Aided  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineering)  tools.  Bache¬ 
lor's  Degree  (or  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science-Math/Engi- 
neering/Science/Business- 
Commerce  and  1  yr.  experience 
in  job  offered  or  as  Software 
Engineer/Systems  Analyst  are 
required.  Must  have  appropriate 
combination  of  skills  as  follows; 

1  of  A  and  3  of  B,  or  2  of  A  and 

2  of  B.  A)  includes  Oracle 
RDBMS.  Oracle  CASE  tools 
(Designer,  Dictionary,  Genera¬ 
tor);  CDE  2,  Oracle  Financials; 
B)  includes  PRO*C,  SQL'Forms, 
SQL'Reportwriter,  SQL’Plus, 
SQL'Menu,  PL/SQL.  High  mobil¬ 
ity  preferred.  40  hrs/week.  8  am 
-  5  pm.  $55,300  -  $75.0OT  per 
year.  Qualified  applicants  should 
contact  or  send  resume  to  Ms. 
Joan  Lang,  Manager.  Pittsburgh 
West  Job  Center,  320  Bilmar 
Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15205. 
Refer  to  Job  Order  #7045372. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANA¬ 
LYST  -  In  a  consulting  environ¬ 
ment  meet  with  client  user  and 
data  processing  management  to 
gather  requirements  and  break 
down  into  functionalities.  From 
requirements  develop  specifica¬ 
tions.  From  specifications  pro¬ 
vide  analysis,  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing,  implementation 
and  documentation  of  required 
software  for  IBM  midrange  sys¬ 
tems  utilizing  SYNON  and  struc¬ 
tured  analytical,  design  and 
development  methodologies.  Will 
pay  salary  between  $25.00  - 
$52.50  per  hour  commensurate 
with  education  &  experience. 
Requires  2  yrs.  exp.  40hr7wk. 
$52.50/hr.  jobsite/inter:  Portland. 
OR.  Resume  must  reflect  each  & 
every  listed  requirement  or  it  will 
be  rejected.  Send  resume  to 
Employment  Department  Attn; 
Job  #  5551697,  875  Union  St.  ■ 
N.E.,  Rm  201,  Salem,  OR 
97311. 
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Software  Engineer  (Oracle 
HRMS  &  RDBMS)  $65.000/yr.  & 
Benefits.  (2  Positions:  Atlanta. 
GA)  Analyze,  Design,  Develop, 
Test  &  Implement  Software 
Applications  utilizing  Oracle  & 
related  tools,  Oracle  HRMS, 
SQL  Server,  Visual  Basic,  Power 
Builder,  Designer  2000.  Reports 
on  UNIX/DOS/Windows,  MS 
Computer  Science/Related  Field 
8  2  yrs.  Exp.  in  job  offered.  (Job 
Code  01/99) 

Junior  Software  Engineer 
(Internet  Applications) 

$63,500/yr.  8  Benefits.  (2 

Positions:  Atlanta,  GA)  Analyze, 
Design,  Develop,  Test  8  Imple¬ 
ment  Internet  applications  utiliz¬ 
ing  OOPS,  Java,  HTML,  SGML, 
Pro'C,  C+-r,  C,  Oracle  Forms, 
ODBC,  Windows,  UNIX,  DOS, 
MS  in  Computer  Science/ 
Related  field  8  1  yr.  exp.  In  job 
offered,  (Job  code  02/99) 

Applicants  having  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  US,  send 
resumes  listing  appropriate  Job 
Code(s)  to  Vice  President, 
Software  Solutions  Group.  Inc., 
3300  Buckeye  Rd.,  Suite  555, 
Atlanta,  GA-30341  or  call  (770) 
455-9009  or  fax  (770)  455-6463 
or  email  at  ssg@mlndsprlng. 
com.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SOFTWARE  ANALYST:  ana¬ 
lyze,  dsgn  8  dvip  new  s/ware: 
perform  troubleshooting  8  de¬ 
bugging:  analyze  source  code  8 
impact  analysis:  test  8  maintain 
systm:  impimt/generate  Win 
technique,  qlty  control,  test 
scripts  for  testing  s/ware  8  com¬ 
parison  reports  using  WinNT, 
SQA,  Suite  5.1  8  6.1,  Cobol, 
Oracle  7.x  8  PowerBuilder.  Req. 
Bach.  CompSci,  Engg  or  Math 
w/3  years  exp.  as  in  job  offered 
(or)  3yrs  exp  as  a  Prog.  Analyst. 
$55K/yr.  Send  resume  to  HRD, 
480  US  9  N,  Manalapan,  NJ 
07726. 


Senior  Systems  Analyst  to  per¬ 
form  complex  and  critical  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  tasks  on  SAP 
(Systems,  Applications  and 
Products  in  Data  Processing)  in 
data  processing  systems 
including  installation,  imple¬ 
mentation,  trouble  shooting, 
resolving  technical  problems, 
working  out  software  modifica¬ 
tions  to  suit  client  requirements 
at  various  client  locations:  to 
maintain  close  liaison  with  SAP 
computer  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  to  work  out  software 
modifications.  Need  B.S.  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Scien¬ 
ce:  at  least  two  (2)  years  of 
experience  as  Senior  Analyst  in 
the  computer  field  including 
knowledge  and  experience  in 
SAP  systems  including  SAP 
R/3  Basis  and  related  hardware 
and  software  applications.  The 
qualified  applicant  can  work 
from  his  or  her  home,  some 
travel  required  to  various  client 
locations.  Salary  is  $96,000.00 
per  year.  If  qualified  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  docu¬ 
menting  minimum  qualifications 
to  Attn:  Job  Order  #3227097, 
Program  Support  -  3rd  Floor, 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Labor,  200  Folly  Brook 
Boulevard,  Wethersfield,  CT 
06109. 


Akshay  Software  International 
Inc.  requires  professionals 
with  skills  In  the  following: 

1 .  Oracle  SQL  Forms.  Pro'C, 
PL/SQL,  SQL  Report 
Writer,  UNIX 

2.  Visual  Basic,  Visual  C-r-r, 
QLE,  COM/DCOM,  ActiveX 
with  Oracle  or  SQL  Server 

3.  Power  Builder,  PFC,  SQL 
Server/Oracle/Informix 

4.  Centura/Gupta  SQL  Win¬ 
dows,  SQL  Base/Oracle/ 
SQL  Server/DB2 

5.  AS/400:  RPG/400, 
COBOL/400,  DB2/400 
SYNON  or  EDI  is  plus 

6.  PROGRESS  Developers 

7.  DBAs:  Oracle,  SQL  Server, 
DB2,  IMS 

8.  ERP  Skills:  MFG/PRQ,  JD 
Edward,  Oracle  Financials/ 
Manufacturing,  SAP,  B/U\N, 
Peoplesoft, 

Also  requires  Sales  Profes¬ 
sionals 

Applicants  should  have  excel¬ 
lent  communication  skills.  We 
offer  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package.  Send  resume  to: 
HR:  Fax:  732-248-1666  Email: 
hr@akshay.com 


LEAD  DATABASE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR:  Provide  database 
administration  and  production 
support  for  multiple  Sybase/ 
Oracle  Servers.  Analyze  tech¬ 
nical  system  requirements  and 
implement  strategies  for  perfor¬ 
mance  enhancement,  data¬ 
base  backup/recovery,  data 
storage  and  query  optimization 
issues.  Maintain  and  monitor 
early  warning  scripts.  Requires: 
B.S.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Electronic 
Eng.  or  related  field  and  5 
years  database  development 
and  administration.  Demon¬ 
strated  knowledge  of  Oracle, 
SQL  Server,  UNIX,  Power¬ 
Builder,  C,  Perl,  and  UNIX 
scripts.  40  hrs/wk  (9:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.);  $60,000/yr.  Send 
two  (2)  resumes/letters  of 
application  to:  Job  Order  #  99- 
062,  P.O.  Box  989,  Concord, 
NH  03302-0989. 


Computer  Systems  Analyst: 
Analyze  user  reqmts,  proce¬ 
dures  8  probs.  Troubleshoot 
s/ware  8  h/ware  malfunctions 
on  Win  NT  network  w/Win  work¬ 
stations:  ensure  n/works  are 
operating  at  optimal  efficiency: 
SVC  h/ware  on  NT  8  UNIX  sys- 
tms  as  reqd.  Monitor  n/work.  In 
charge  of  n/work  security,  back¬ 
ups.  Websites  8  e-mail.  BS  in 
Electronic  Engg,  Comp  Sci  or 
related.  1  yr  exp  in  job  oftd,  or  1 
yr  as  Cornp  Support  Specialist 
or  related.  Experiential  ref  reqd. 
$23.96/hr,  40hr/wk.  Fax  resume 
to:  404-872-9279,  Rosser  Infl, 
Atlanta.  GA. 


Database  and 
Network 
Systems 
Positions 

Growing  high-tech  company 
in  Manhattan  is  looking  for  the 
following  professionals: 

DATABASE  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

Lead  a  team  to  analyze,  design  and  implement  RDBMS/OODB 
system  to  support  real-time  data  acquisition,  sophisticated  data 
analysis  and  web-based  user  interfaces.  Must  have  platform-inde¬ 
pendent  design  capability  to  evaluate  appropriate  platform  (SQL 
Server,  Oracle,  Sybase,  other)  to  support  high  availability,  high- 
performance  RAD,  OLAR  Manage  purchase  and  implementation 
of  three-tier  alpha/beta/production  systems,  analysis  for  schema 
design,  modeling.  5  years  experience,  formal  BS/BE-CS  required. 
Industrial  (vs.  biz,  financial)  experience,  higher  degree  a  plus. 
Reference  job  #  6202. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Administer  rapidly  growing  database  of  real-time  monitoring  data. 
Help  implement  full  RDBM  system,  manage  data  security  and 
integrity,  monitor/tune  performance,  develop  queries/stored  proce¬ 
dures,  support  testing  by  analysts,  implementation  for  real-time 
industrial  monitoring.  2  years  experience,  formal  BS/BE-CS 
required.  Industrial  (vs.  biz,  financial)  experience  a  plus.  Reference 
job  #6203. 

NETWORK  ADMINISTRATOR 

Administer  growing  corporate  and  24x7  extranet 
NT/TCP/IP/Ethernet  networks.  Day-to-day  security,  backup,  hard¬ 
ware/software  install/troubleshoot,  mail/IIS/groupware  apps.  Some 
Win95/MS  Office  configuration/troubleshoot.  2  years  experience. 
CNE/MCSE  a  plus.  Reference  job  #  6204. 

NETWORK  ENGINEER 

Support  design,  deployment,  and  problem  resolution  for  worldwide 
corporate  network  for  monitoring  of  industrial  systems.  Setup 
internal  and  external  networks  and  central  24x7  monitoring  facili¬ 
ty.  Strong  familiarity  with  multi-tiered  client/server  architectures, 
local  and  wide  are  networks,  IP/Ethernet  protocols  (including 
analysis  and  diagnosis),  SNMP,  subnetting/NAT.  Experience  con¬ 
figuring  and  troubleshooting  routers,  firewalls,  bridges,  gateways, 
switches,  PQTS/ISDN  modems/modem  pools.  CNE/MCSE  a 
plus.  Reference  job  #6205. 

WEB  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Develop  internet-based  database  access  application.  Web  page 
development.  Requires  BS  CS/CE  with  3-r  years  of  relevant  expe¬ 
rience.  Active  X  controls,  active  server  pages,  and  database  con¬ 
nectivity  middleware  experience  all  pluses.  Reference  job  #  4203. 


DPNet  is  a  growing  young  company  with  great 
benefits  including  stock  options  and  room  for 
advancement.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

DPNet,  HR  Dept.,  460  W.34th  St. 

7th  floor.  New  York,  NY  10001. 

Remember  to  reference  job  number. 


JBA  International  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  business  soft¬ 
ware  providers.  We  currently  seek  the  following  talented  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  join  us: 

TECHNICAL  CONSULTANTS  -3  positions,  Atlanta, 

GA- These  positions  require  extensive  AS400 platform  exper¬ 
tise,  including  2-4  years  experience  using  IBM  AS/400,  RPG/ 
400  &  OS/400  platforms.  The  ability  to  perform  in-depth  analy¬ 
sis  and  technical  design  is  also  necessary. 

SENIOR  PROGRAMER  ANALYST  -  1  position, 

Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  -  This  position  requires  2-4  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  evaluating  and  determining  system  application  needs 
of  AS/400  and  JBA  System  21  products.  The  position  also  re¬ 
quires  experience  in  programming,  testing  and  enhancement 
of  JBA  proprietary  products. 

SYSTEMS  ENGINEER  -  1  position  Novi,  Ml -At  least 
2-4  years  of  experience  in  writing  functional  specs,  hardware 
configurations,  network  installation,  testing  and  customer  sup¬ 
port  required.  The  position  also  requires  experience  with  AS/ 
400,  OS/400  and  System  21  products. 

SENIOR  DISTRIBUTION  CONSULTANT  - 1  po 

sition,  Mt.  Laurel.  NJ  -  2-4  years  of  experience  in  the  use  of 
IBM  AS/400,  RPG/400,  01/400  and  System  21  products.  The 
position  also  requires  experience  in  design,  testing  and  imple¬ 
menting  technical  functional  solutions. 


If  you  are  interested  in  joining  us  forward  your  resume 
today.  JBA  offers  excellent  salaries,  liberal  vacation  and  a 
comprehensive  medical/insurance  plan 
including  401  (k).  Replies  may  be 
sent  to:  Human  Resources,  JBA 
International,  161  Gaither  Drive, 

Mt.  Laurel.  NJ  08054,  FAX:  609- 
735-6808.  Check  out  our  website 
at  www.jbacareers.com.  EOE. 


,  iioerai  vacauon  ana  a 
plan 


Tired  of  being 
forgotten  in  forgettable 
assignments? 


With  a  reputation 
for  superior  quality, 
ADEPT  is  expand¬ 
ing  30%  annually. 
We’ll  provide  you 
with  the  resources, 
training  and  support 
to  exceed  your  goals. 
Work  with  the  best 
in  the  industry,  shap¬ 
ing  technology  for 
the  new  century. 
Demand  more  and 
get  it  at  ADEPT. 


Try  the  ADEPT  Difference  today.  Recognized  as  a  premium 
provider  for  technical  staffing  solutions,  ADEPT  has 
established  a  strong  reputation  for  developing  long-term 
client  and  consultant  relationships  over  its  15-year  nistorv.  An 
East  Coast-based  firm,  ADEPT  has  nationwide  assignments 
available  in  all  of  the  technology  areas  listed  below: 


!I 

•ADABASI NATURAL 

•  COBOL /DB2/CICS 
•ORACLE /DESIGNER  2000 
•JAVA /NET  DYNAMICS 

•  NETWORKING  (NT) 

•SQL /SERVER /ACTIVEX 
•QATESTERS 

•  PROJECT  MGMT 

•  BUSINESS  ANALYSTS 
•ORACLE  DEVELOPERS 


ENGINEERING 

•NT DEVICE  DRIVERS 
•QATESTERS 
•SW  DIAGNOSTICS 
•RELEASE  ENGINEERS 
•NETWORK  MGMT/ C++ 
•UNIX  KERNEL 
•SS7/ISUP/TCAP 
•  DATACOMM  DEVELOPERS 
•COM /DCOM 
•TELCO /IN 


REFERRAL  BONUS  PROGRAM 

We  value  your  referrals.  Depending  on  the  number  of 
referrals  placed  and  the  assignment  length,  you  could  earn  up 
to  $10,(X)0  in  bonuses. 

Benefits  include  medical  insurance,  401  (k)  Plan  with  company 
matching.  Section  125  Flexible  Benefits  Plan,  direct  deposit, 
generous  referral  bonus  program  and  Professional 
Development  Program. 

Please  mail,  fax  or  email  your  resume  today  I 
ADEPT,  Inc.,  Attn:  CW012599, 

175  Crossing  Boulevard,  Suite  500, 

Framingham,  MA  01 702. 

Phone:  800-66ADEPT  _ 

Fax:  800-579-8933 

Email:  ^  _  _ 

paper®adeptinc.com  '  D  ~  ?  I 

Member  NACCB/EOE 


ORACLE  INFORMIX  SYBASE  PROGRESS  UNIX  HP-UX  SUN  SQL  POWER 


Boundaries. 

For  Computer  Professionals, 

The  Opportunities  Are  Limitless. 

We  are  looking  for  database,  development  and  systems  specialists  to  place 
on  assignment  throughout  the  United  States.  Applicants  must  be  prepared 
to  relocate  on  a  project  by  project  basis  an  average  of  every  3-6  months. 
Positions  Include: 

■  Database  -  administrators,  modellers,  architects  and  warehousing  specialists  | 

■  Development  -  programmer/analyst  and  systems  analysts 

■  Systems  -  administrators  and  architects 
Salary  ranges  are  from  $42,500  to  $88,500. 

Positions  require  at  least  two  or  more  years  of  applicable  experience. 

Highly  technical  and  senior  positions  may  require  a  master’s  degree  and/or 
additional  years  of  experience. 

Applicants  are  required  to  sign  an  eighteen  month  employment 
agreement  and  must  have  proof  of  legal  authorization  to  work  permanently 
in  the  United  States. 

Rease  send  your  resume  to  Tania  Brown  at  the  address  below. 


Tania  Brown 
Computer  Consulting 
Services  Corporation 
200  Ashford  Center  North,  Suite  200 
Atlanta.  Georgia  30338  USA 

Computer  Consulting  Services  Corporation 


Telephone:  (770)  393-8646 
Facsimile:  (770)  393-0706 
E-mail:  careers@ccsc.com 


No  Boundaries. 
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IT  Consultant  -  Positions  Avail¬ 
able:  Design  8  implement  data 
warehouse  for  telecommunica¬ 
tion  clients  8  perform  data 
analysis  on  it.  Must  have  at  least 
an  MS  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field  8  six  mos. 
exp.  in  above  pos.  or  six  mos. 
exp.  as  ITC,  Programmer.  DB 
Manager  or  related  w/abilily  to 
design  8  implement  a  data 
warehouse  using  relational 
database  systems  (Oracle.  In¬ 
formix,  8  MS  SQL  Server)  and 
CGI's  (Perl,  Shell  Script,  and 
Java).  40.0  hr/wk.  S65,000/yr. 
9:00-6:00.  /Vpplicants  send 
resume  to:  Mr.  David  Lucbke, 
333  North  Point  Center  East. 
*125,  Alpharetta.  GA  30022. 


Programmer/Analysl 
Needed  to  collect  and  analyze 
information  tor  developing  and 
modifying  an  e-commerce  web¬ 
site,  company  website,  and 
business  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems:  plan,  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  computer  systems:  use 
VB,  VC++.  HTML,  and  a  variety 
of  3rd  part  tools  (for  graphic 
Image  manipulation):  and  devel¬ 
op  key  application  programs. 
Req.  MS  or  Equivalent  in  CS  or 
MIS  or  other  related  areas.  At 
least  one  year  Exp.  In  job 
offered  or  in  Programmer  posi¬ 
tion.  Prof,  in  VB.  VC++,  HTML, 
and  a  variety  of  3rd  part  tools 
(for  graphic  image  manipulation 
and  developing  key  application 
programs).  Mon-Fn.  8am-5pm. 
$53k  based  on  exp.  Contact 
Human  Resources  (Job  Code: 
ISPA)  5824-D  Peachtree  Corn¬ 
ers  East.  Norcross,  GA  30092 
FAX:770-582-0410  (PRINCI¬ 
PALS  ONLY) 


Softw.  design  corp.  seeks 
Technical  Lead  lor  SAP  Basis 
team:  predict  8  identify  poten¬ 
tial  app.  or  sys.  issues  in  SAP 
or  related  environs.:  devei  8 
recommend  solutions  to  mis¬ 
sion-critical  devei  probs.:  in 
UNIX  (AIX).  NT,  TCP/IP.  imple¬ 
ment  SAP  funcbonality  inci 
CTS.  Security.  Upgrades. 
Performance  Tuning,  using 
SAP/Lotus  Notes  8  Oracle 
RDBMS,  coord,  proj.  initiatives, 
eval.  prods,  (hardw.  8  softw  ), 
proj.  rollouts,  capacity  plan¬ 
ning.  devei.  policies  8  proce¬ 
dures.  Req'd.  MS  (or  equiva¬ 
lent)  in  CS  r-  3  yrs.  exper.  m 
multi-vendor  app.  devei.  envi¬ 
ron..  oemo’d  knowledge  of  8 
exper.  w/SAP  Basis  de^  Two 
(2)  resumes  to:  Computer- 
world,  C\Y-9496.  500  OkJ 
Conn.  Path.  Framingham.  MA 
01701 
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piere's  never  been  a  better 
I  time  to  join  Carolina  Power  & 

Light — with  huge  growth  opportunities, 
major  technologies  and  industry-leading 
resources  available  to  top  l/T profes¬ 
sionals.  Not  only  are  we  the  only 
Fortune  500  company  headquartered  in 
the  Triangle,  we  were  ranked  by  CIO 
magazine  as  one  of  the  Top  WO  l/T 
shops  in  the  US.  The  opportunities  are 
endless  for  a  bright  and  satisfying 
future.  Join  us  now. 


I  Analysts/Developers 

•  lEF  Composer,  COOL:  Gen 

•  Visual  Basic  4.0+,  Access,  Oracle 

•  Cold  Fusion,  HTML,  JAVA 

•  PeopleSoft 

•  Oracle  Application  Modules,  Developer  2000  tools, 
Oracle  APIs,  Client  Server  development 

I  Mainframe  Technical  Support  Specialist 
Using:  TSO,  MVS,  CICS,  COBOL,  DB2,  Related  Tools 
I  Client/server  Systems  Architect 


CP&L  offers  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Please  send 
resume  to:  ITSD  Recruiter,  FAX: 
1919)  546-2435  or  E-Mail: 
IT.recrurter@cplc.com  No  phone 
calls,  please.  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


To  learn  more  about  our  bright  opportunities, 
visit  us  at:  vvww.cplc.com 


L 


■  Client/Server  Systems  Integrator 

■  LAN/WAN  Management/Administration 

■  NT  Systems  Administration 

■  Experienced  l/T  Managers 


CP&I. 


Palm  Desert 

CALIFORNIA 


When  was 
the  last  time 
a  great  job 
found  you? 

That’s  what  we  thought. 


You  already  know  Computemorld as  a  great  resource  for  career 
opportunities.  Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central, 
the  service  where  the  jobs  find  you. 


If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 
Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do- 
the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 


You  work  hard  enough.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let 
us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central" 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


1-800-488-9204 
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THINK  UN 

Ready  to  take  your  place  among  the  brightest  minds  in  open  network  computing?  Think  UNiX.  Think  Sun.  If  you  are  eligible  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  and  have  at  ieast  2  years’  hands-on  experience  in  an  area  described  beiow,  pius  a  BS/MS  in  CS/EE  or  similar,  please  consider 
opportunities  at  Sun.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 
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•  UNIX  Test  Engineers 

•  UNIX  Device  Driver  Engineers 

•  UNIX/NT  Interoperability  Engineers 

•  UNIX/NT  OS  Test  Development 

•  Java  RMI  Development 

•  Microprocessor  &  ASIC  Design 
Engineers 

•  Verification  &  CAD  Engineers 

•  Networking  Protocols  Engineers 

•  MIS  Systems  Support  Engineers 

•  SAP/Peoplesoft/Oracle/Solaris 
Solutions  Consultants 


•  UNIX  Technical  Support  Engineers 

•  UNIX  Database  Engineers 

•  Technical  Instructors 

•  Sales  Representatives 
Servers,  iCs,  Workstations 

•  National  Account  Managers 

•  Pre-Sales  (UNIX)  Systems  Engineers 

•  Systems  Support  Engineers 
Post-Sales  UNIX  Support 

•  UNIX  Integration  Engineers 

•  Technical  Managers  (HW/SW) 

•  And  more! 


WWW.SUN.COM/aOBS 


See  www.sun.com/jobs  for  more  details.  —  Send  your  declaration  of  independence  and  cover  letter,  indicating  Job  Code 
ACW0111AB/BB,  to;  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  M/S  UCHL02-111,  2  Omni  Way,  Chelmsford,  MA  01824;  Fax:  (978)  442-0011; 
Email:  staffing@east.sun.com  (plain  text  only).  Sun  is  proud  to  ensure  that  equal  talent  always  gets  equal  opportunity. 


Cl  999  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  All  trademarks  and  product  names  mentioned  herein  are  registered  to  their  respective  companies. 

To  viowr  ottier  Sun  jobs  throughout  the  country,  please  visit  our  tMeb  site  at  vvww.sun.com/jobs 
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Your  technology  career  may 
have  just  begun.  Or  you  may  be 
an  experienced  software  pro¬ 
fessional.  What  you  need  is  a 
company  that  offers  you 
diverse  opportunities  in  tech¬ 
nology  services  and  project 
management,  while  keeping 
you  from  getting  technically 
obsolete.  That  company  is 
Mastech! 


Client  Server 

•  Unix  System  Admin 
•Object  Oriented  Devel 
•NT  System  Admin 

Yr  2000  Services 

•Project  Managers 

•  Prog  Analyst  Cobol,  Database 


Internet/Intranet 

•Java  HTML 
•EDI 


SAP 

JD  Edwards 


BAAN 
Oracle  Apps 
PeopleSoft 


wiy 

Mastech  represents  global 
opportunity  with  a  fast-track 
company  that  promotes  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  ranging  from  Y2K  project 
management  to  client  server 
based  system  development.  If 
you  have  proven  IT  skills,  and 
are  interested  in  a  challenging 
position  working  to  support 
some  of  the  world's  largest 
organizations,  we  may  have  just 
( ppportunity  for  you. 


Join  one  of  the  industry  leaders  in  IT  Services  with  revenues  over  $190 
million.  Mastech  has  been  recognized  by  Inc.  magazine  as  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  privately  held  companies  four  times.  Now  a  public  entity, 
our  client  base  spans  over  400  companies  including  EDS,  KPMG,  IBM, 
Ernst  &  Young  and  Cap  Gemini,  who  rely  on  our  expertise  to  achieve 
their  goals.  We  are  looking  for  dynamic  individuals  to  play  an  integral 
role  in  supporting  the  growth  of  our  consulting  efforts. 

Mastech  provides  a  compensation  plan  structured  to  encourage  and 
reward  top  performers  and  a  full  benefits  program.  Please  fax  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Mastech  Corporation,  Attn:  National 
Recruitment,  Fax:  (412)  490-9861;  Ph:  (412)  490-9191.  E-mail: 
ExploreTheWorld@mastech.com.  EOE. 
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Manager  of  Computer  Opera¬ 
tions:  Direct  and  coordinate 
activities  of  workers  engaged  in 
computer  operations;  adjusts 
hours  of  work,  priorities,  and 
staff  assignments  to  ensure  effi¬ 
cient  operation,  based  on  work 
ioad.  Plans  and  deveiops  poii- 
cies  and  procedures  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  computer  operations 
and  meets  with  subordinates 
and  vendors.  Knowledge  of 
software  consultancy  industry 
and  Mainframe  applications. 
Work  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Must 
have  at  least  one  year  of  expe¬ 
rience  with,  1  from  Group  A  and 
1  from  Group  B  and  1  from 
Group  C  OR  2  from  Group  A 
and  1  from  B  OR  2  from  Group 
A  and  1  from  Group  C  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Group  A  -  DB2,  IBM  3090, 
IBM  ES  9000,  SunSparc, 
SunSolaris;  Group  B  -  AS/400, 
RPG/400,  CL7400,  CICS,  TSO, 
VSAM,  MVS;  Group  C  - 
TELON,  COBOL,  JCL.  Master’s 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Applications,  Engineering,  Math, 
Physics  or  business  related 
field.  Will  accept  a  Bachelors 
degree  plus  5  yrs.  experience 
as  a  computer  professional. 
Salary:  $70,000  per/yr,  40 
hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Mr.  Terry 
Kinney,  Mgr.,  Armstrong  County 
Job  Center,  1270  N.  Water 
Street,  P.O.  Box  759,  Kittanning, 
PA  16201.  Job  Order  No.: 
8045451 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (4 
openings):  Design,  develop  and 
implement  software  systems  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing  pro¬ 
cedures.  programming  and  doc¬ 
umentation.  Work  involves 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Must  have  one  year 
of  experience  using:  1  of  Group 
A  and  1  of  Group  B  and  1  of 
Group  C:  OR  1  of  A  and  2  of  B; 
OR  1  of  A  and  2  of  C  as  follows: 
Group  A  -  Windows  NT.  Win¬ 
dows  95.  Windows  SDK,  Win¬ 
dows  API:  Group  B  -  Visual 
C-rf.  Visual  C,  C,  C++.  Visual 
Basic.  PowerBuilder,  MFC,  CGI: 
Group  C  -  JAVA,  TCP/IP,  HTML. 
Master's  degree  in  one  of  sever¬ 
al  limited  fields:  Computer 
Sci/Apps,  Eng  ,  Chem..  Math  or 
Physics.  Will  accept  B.S.  degree 
with  five  years  of  experience  as 
computer  professional.  Salary  is 
$70,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk., 
9:00-500  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to.  Mr.  Tom  Rusnack, 
Mgr.,  Charleroi  Job  Center,  10 
Paluso  Drive.  P.O.  Box  210, 
Charleroi.  PA  15022:  Job  Order 
No.:  2022689. 


LEVEL  8  SYSTEMS 
TECHNICAL  MANAGER  AND 
ENGAGEMENT  MANAGER 

positions  available  in  New  York 
and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Manage  application  develop¬ 
ment  projects  for  sophisticated 
large-scale  business  applica¬ 
tions  at  client  sites,  using  HPS 
(high  productivity  systems)  soft¬ 
ware  tool  in  a  client/server  envi¬ 
ronment.  Analyze  client  require¬ 
ments,  define  projects  and  en¬ 
sure  profitability.  Supervise 
development  team  and  provide 
technical  support  for  the  full  pro¬ 
ject  life-cycle.  Ensure  proper 
system  integration  and  cus¬ 
tomer  support.  Engagement 
Manager  position  requires  travel 
to  client  sites  throughout  North 
America  90-100%  of  the  time. 
Alt  positions  require  at  least  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering  or  a 
closely  related  field  and  five 
years  experience  in  a  Technical 
Software  Management,  Busi¬ 
ness  Analyst,  or  Senior  Soft¬ 
ware  Developer  role.  Additional 
experience  will  be  considered 
as  substitute  for  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  Competitive  salary 
based  on  experience.  Apply  by 
sending  resume  to  Kathy 
Burnet,  Human  Resources 
Department,  Level  8  Systems, 
8000  Regency  Parkway,  Cary, 
NC  2751 1 . 


Manager  of  Computer  Opera¬ 
tions:  Direct  and  coordinate 
activities  of  workers  engaged  in 
computer  operations:  adjusts 
hours  of  work,  priorities,  and 
staff  assignments  to  ensure  effi¬ 
cient  operation,  based  on  work 
load.  Plans  and  develops  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  for  carrying 
out  computer  operations  and 
meets  with  subordinates  and 
vendors.  Knowledge  of  software 
consultancy  industry,  Oracle 
RDBMS  and  related  software. 
Work  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Must 
have  at  least  one  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  with,  1  from  Group  A  and  3 
from  Group  B  OR  2  from  Group 
A  and  2  from  B  as  follows: 
Group  A  -  Oracle  RDBMS,  De¬ 
signer  2000,  Developer  2000, 
Oracle  Applications  (Rnancials, 
Manufacturing.  Order  Entry, 
Inventory);  Group  B  -  Oracle 
Forms,  Oracle  Reports,  SQL’- 
Plus,  Pro'C,  PL/SQL,  SQL'- 
Forms,  SQL'Reports.  Master's 
degree  required  in  math,  scien¬ 
tific  related  or  business  related 
field.  Will  accept  a  Bachelors 
degree  plus  5  yrs.  experience  as 
a  computer  professional.  Salary: 
$70,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk., 
9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  Mr.  Greg  Schwing, 
Mgr,  Mon  Valley  Job  Center, 
345  McKeesport,  PA  15132:  Job 
Order  No.:  9091666 


Programmer/Analyst  needed  for 
Computer  Software  Consulting 
Firm  located  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  Job  duties  include: 
Analyze,  design,  develop,  test 
and  implement  computer  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  convert 
existing  systems  to  new  plat¬ 
forms,  Use  COBOL,  MVS/XA, 
JCL,  SQL,  DB2,  PVCS,  VSAM, 
and  Powerbuilder.  Applicant 
must  have  B.S.  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field.  Applicant  must  also  have  2 
yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  duties  listed 
above  or  in  a  related  occupation. 
40  +  hrs/wk.  Mon-Fri,  8:00  a.m,- 
5:00  p.m.,  $50,000/yr.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  United  States.  Send  resume 
to  the  Iowa  Workforce  Center, 
800  Seventh  Street,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa  52406-0729, 
Please  refer  to  Job  Order 
#1100818.  An  employer  paid 
advertisement. 


Programmer  Analyst  (10 

Openings)  (J.O.N.  1022784) 

Plan,  develop,  test  and  docu¬ 
ment  computer  programs;  evalu¬ 
ate  user  requests  for  new  or 
modified  programs;  and  use 
Oracle  Applications  (financial 
and  manufacturing),  SAP  and 
PeopleSoft  interface  to  Oracle. 
Reqs.  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  (or  its 
foreign  educational  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science,  Systems 
Analysis,  Computer  Information 
System,  Computer  Applications, 
Computer  Engineering,  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering,  Civil  Engin¬ 
eering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Electronic  Engineering,  Electr¬ 
onics  and  Communication  or 
Mathematics,  plus  one  year 
experience  in  the  job  offered. 
$65,000.00/yr.,  40  hrs/wk.,  M-F, 
9a-5p,  Send  resume  along  with 
J.O.N,  1022784  to  Mr.  Richard 
Interocaso,  Manager,  Beaver 
County  Job  Center,  120  Merch¬ 
ant  Street,  Ambridge,  PA  1 5003. 
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Programmer-Analyst  (two  open¬ 
ings):  Plan,  develop,  test,  docu¬ 
ment,  and  maintain  computer 
programs  using  C,  C++,  Java, 
HTTP/CGI,  SQL,  and  PL/SQL 
with  HP  Unix,  AIX  Unix,  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  &  Oracle.  Specialize 
in  developing  programs  in 
Electronic  Data  interchange  & 
interact  transactions.  Consult 
with  users  and  write,  test,  and 
maintain  programs.  Oversee 
software  installation.  Req. 
Bachelor’s  in  computer  science 
or  related  discipline  plus  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  months  exp.  in  either 
the  job  described  or  in  pro¬ 
gramming  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  &  internet  transactions. 
Sal.$50k/yr.  Work  40hrs./wk. 
Resume  to:  Richard  Brooks, 
Group  8760,  LLC,  110  12th 
Street  North,  Ste.  103,  Birming¬ 
ham,  AL  35203, 


The  Con||ynce  &  Exposition  on 


The  Human  Side  of 


Successful 


Implementation 


Featuring 

•  6  Keynote  Presentations 

from  leading  experts  in  the 
field  including:  Row  Henson, 
VP  of  Product  Strategy, 
PeopleSoft;  James  Champy, 
co-author.  Reengineering  the 
Corporation;  and  Daryl 
Conner,  author.  Leading  at 
the  Edge  of  Chaos. 

•12  Best-in-class  case 
studies  including;  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Hewlett 
Packard,  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  Lucent 
Technologies,  and 
Eli  Lilly  and  Company 

•  Exclusive  networking 
opportunities 

•  Expo  hall  featuring  the 
best  resources,  products 
and  services  for  your  ERP 
implementation 


February  1 5-1 7,  1 999 
San  Francisco  Hyatt  Regency 
Embarcadero 
San  Francisco,  CA 


PRESENTED  BY:  SILVER  SPONSOR: 


Attend  this  Conference 

and  Learn  How  To: 

•  Design  and  build  a  strong 
implementation  team 

•  Gain  senior  management 
support 

•  Efficiently  train  end-users 

•  Recruit  and  retain  valuable 
IT  professionals 

•  Overcome  employee 
resistance 

•  Effectively  communicate 
change  with  the  entire 
organization 

•  Understand  the  organiza¬ 
tional  impact  of  ERP 


Register  now  and  receive 
2  registrations  for  the  price  of  111! 

For  more  information  on  this  exciting  event  and  offer,  please  call 

(781)  862-3157 

Or  register  on-line  at 

http :  II  WWW.  linkageinc.  comlerp99l 

for  this  limited  time  2  for  1  offer. 


FIND 


IT.  Consulting  Careers 


HERE 


computerworldcareers.com 
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IT  CAREERS 


0 ISCOVER  THE  SUCCESS  that's  waiting  for  you  at  Texas  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Corporation  (TG).TG  is  a  public,  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tion  located  in  Austin,  Texas.  TG  values  its  team  members  and  is 
looking  for  talented  professionals  tojoin  the  team. 


The  following  positions  are  available: 

★  Database  Administrator  —  requires  three  years  of  DB2 
database  administration  experience  in  an  MVS  or  OS/390 
environment. 

★  Business  Recovery  Senior  Consultant  —  requires  five  years 
of  business  management  experience,  preferably  in  finance  or 
insurance. 

Join  our  successful  team.  Call  the  TG  Human 

Resources  Information  Line  at  (512)219-4512, 

or  visit  our  web  site,  www.tgslc.org. 

TG  is  an  AA/EEO  employer. 


www.tgslc.org 


www.ineedahightechjob.com 


www.dice.com 


High  tech  jobs  online 


Real  Jobs.  Real  Fast.  DICE:  515-280-1 144 


At  SBC  Communications,  the  parent  company  of  Southwestern  Bell  and  Pacific 
Bell,  our  philosophy  has  always  been  that  employees  come  first.  By  encourag¬ 
ing  diverse  perspectives  and  empowering  our  people,  we’ve  become  one  of  the 
largest,  most  successful  telecommunications  companies  in  the  world  with  over 
90  million  customers  and  more  than  36.9  million  access  lines.  From  our  state- 
of-the-art  training  programs  to  the  many  opportunities  we  provide  for 
advancement,  we’ve  made  sure  SBC  is  the  kind  of  place  where  your  IT  career 
is  limited  only  by  your  imagination.  So,  if  you’re  interested  in  a  place  that 
believes  in  its  employees  almost  as  much  as  you  believe  in  yourself,  bring  IT 
all  together  at  SBC  Communications. 

To  find  out  more  about  an  IT  career  with  SBC  Communications  and  to  explore 
our  current  opportunities,  visit  our  IT  web  pages. 

www.bringlTtogether.com 

SBC  Communications  is  an  Ecpial  Opportunity  Employer.  All  qualified  appli¬ 
cants  will  receive  full  and  fair  consideration  for  employment. 


SBC  Communications  Inc. 


@  Southwestern  Bell  PACIFIC^] BELL. 


Sr.  Database  Design  Analyst 
(Colorado  Springs.  CO:  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa:  &  other  US  client 
sites).  Design  logical  &  physical 
data  bases  &  perform  data  base 
development  applying  knowl¬ 
edge  of  data  base  design  stan¬ 
dards  &  data  base  management 
systems.  Define,  create,  revise. 
&  control  data  bases  &  make 
changes  as  needed.  Environ¬ 
ment:  IBM  Mainframe:  DB2: 
COBOL:  CICS:  VSAM:  SPUFI; 
OMF.  Bachelor's  Degree  any 
major .  5  yrs  exp  in  job  off'd.  40 
hrs/wk:  8-5:  $73K/yr.  Send 
resume  to  JO#9091674:  Ms. 
Charlene  Cogley.  Mgr.:  Beaver 
Falls  Job  Center:  2103  Ninth 
Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  PA  15010. 


PEOPLESOFT 
SAP  •  ORACLE 
BAAN  •  SIEBEL 
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Consulting  Positions 
Big  5  CPA  Firm 
Mngrs/Sr.  Mngrs/Partners 
SI  00.000  up  to  S400.000 
Nationwide  (All  50  states) 
Experience  is  Required. 
Confidentiality  Assured. 

Send  Confidential  Resume: 
ALLIED  SEARCH.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  472410 
San  Francisco,  CA  94147 
Attn:  Don  May.  Director 
Private  Fax:  415-921-5309 
E-mail:  alliedsrchDaol.com 


I  iriAWAlI  PACIFIC  UPlIVERSITY 

I  ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR-INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

!  Applicatrons  are  invited  for  a  lulFlime  faculty  member  to  teach  graduate  level 
S  courses  in  the  Master  of  Science  Mormabon  Systems  (MStS)  degree  program  at 
!  Hawaa  Pacific  University  (HPU).  Honokiu.  Hawai  HPU  is  the  largest  pnvaie 
;  msMutxxi  of  higher  education  in  Hawaii  Courses  taught  wil  include  the  areas 
!  of  software  engineering,  lefecommumcabons.  and  research  methods  Appe- 
j  cants  must  possess  advanced  academic  credenbals  n  compmer  science  intor 
!  matxxi  syst^  or  drecSy  retated  kelde.  and  be  experienced  teachers  MHimun 
;  qualifications  include  MS  in  Computer  Science.  Mormabon  Systems  or  dracby  j 
i  related  bekt  and  three  years  of  teaching  experience  Ph  D.  (wiih  mator  concen-  ' 
^  trabon  in  computer  science  or  I  S  ),  five  years  as  a  M-bme  professur ."  a  gradu-  | 
!  ale  degree  program  n  I.S..  anryoc  bve  years  In  an  I  S  poMon  iMh  sigi9Di.ani 
'  management  lesponsMbes  desxabfe.  Send  curriculum  vitae  and  roterer<ces  lu  | 
t  Hawaii  Pacific  University.  1166  Fort  Street  Mall.  Suita  201  i 

<  Honolulu.  HI  96813. 

I  Visit  the  HPU  web  see  at  httpvrwww.hpu  adu 

:  An  Equal  Ofipottuniy  Enployer 


Around  the  globe,  it's  the 

besMoiown  brand 

in  technology  publishing 


From  New  York  to  Silicon  Valley,  Tokyo  to  London,  and  points 
between,  nobody  covers  technology  like  Computerworld.  We  deliver 
the  leaders  of  the  IT  economy — the  men  and  women  who  bet  their 
careers  and  the  success  of  their  companies  on  the  IT  choices  they 
make.  They  need  the  right  news,  right  away,  on  what  works,  what 
doesn’t,  and  why. 

Over  twelve  million  of  them  find  it  in  Computerworld  every  week. 

Our  reputation  for  quality  is  second  to  none:  four  times  as  many 
editorial  awards  as  our  two  closest  competitors  combined,  and 
more  business  press  mentions  than  any  other  enterprise  weekly. 
Which  just  may  qualify  Computerworld  as  the  most  authoritative 
advocate  for  IT  Leaders  putting  technology  to  work  building  greater 
business  value. 


Awards  from:  Academy  of  Web  Design,  American  Society  of  Business  Press  Editors  (ASBPE),  Computer 
Press  Awards  (CPA),  Folio:,  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  (PRSA),  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine,  and 
the  Western  Publications  Association.  Press  mentions:  Le«is-Nexis  (Forbes,  Business  Week,  Fortune,  NY 
Times,  Wall  St.  Journal)  9/1/96  to  9/1/98. 


1 -800-432 1-EDP  www.edp-usa.com 


When  it  comes  to  network  storage  furniture,  you  hove  o  lot  of  options.  But  if  you're  looking  for  o  solution  that  will  keep  your  network 
operating  at  peak  capacity,  there's  only  one  choice.  NetComS. 

NetCom3  is  the  only  furniture  flexible  enough  to  change  as  rapidly  as  your  network  changes.  Without 
disrupting  your  operations.  So  you're  assured  of  a  solution  that  works  os  well  today 
as  it  will  tomorrow. 

„  ,,  ,,  ,,  Engineered  Data  Products 

You  expect  a  lot  from  your  network.  Expect  os  much  from  your 
network  furniture.  NetCom3.  The  choice  is  clear. 


EDP 

2550  W.  Midway  Blvd. 
Broomfield,  CO  80020 
ATTN:  Marketing 

Fax  303-465-4936 


Yes,  send  me  more 
information  about  NetComS. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


PHONE  NUMBER 


CWMl/99 


Mail  or  Fax  to 
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call  (800)  343-6474 
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Effective  Training  Solutions  for 

Today,  Tomorrow  and  Beyond  . 

MCP,  MCSD,  MCSE,  MCSE+I,  CNE/CNA,  A+,  Windows  NT,  Desktop  Applications 
^  FREE  Microsoft  Authorized  Study  Guides  (call  for  details) 

Internet-based  training 

40  Computer-based  interactive  multi-media  instructional  packages 
Customized  training  for  individual  end-users,  training  professionals  and 
corporate  development  programs 
••►Training  packages  starting  as  low  as  $99.00 
Call  today  for  FREE  Demo;  800.809.6906  Fax:  727.546.0953 

www.omniworldwide.com 


LEARNING  UNIVERSITY 


CONTINGENCY  PLANNING  GUIDE 

DUE  DILIGENCE  FOR  I  T.  SYSTEMS 


For  use  by: 

Y2KSPO 
I.T.  Managers 
Contingenq^  Planners 

http^Avww.whistlepig. 

coiii/year2000.htm 


1-888-742-7238 
e-mail: 
f  y2k@whistlepig.com 


■%-. , 
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Transcender* 

CorpaniMsH 


The  path  to  Microsoft  Certification  is  a  tricky  one. 

What  you  need  is  direction.  Jack  and  the  Transcender 
team  of  exam  simulation  experts  can  lead  you  through 
the  short  cuts,  switchbacks  and  treacherous  pitfalls  of 
the  Microsoft  exams.  Pass  our  exam  and  fail  to  pass 
Microsoft’s  and  we’ll  give  you  your  money  back. 

Guaranteed.* 

Transcender.  America’s#!  Exsun  Preparation  Software. 

o  Realistic  MCSE  &  MCSD  Questions  «>  Detailed  Answers  &  Explanations 

o  From  $  1 29  -  $  1 79  «>  Citations  to  Microsoft*  References 

o  Money  Back  If  You  Don’t  Pass  Guarantee*  »  Predictive  Score  Reports 

www.transcender.com 

To  order  call  Jack  @  (615)  726-8779  or  fax  (615)  726-8884 
242  Louise  Ave.;  Nashville,  TN  37203 

C  ifWTtwucMfarCarp.  A»  lUterved  tlKTOsoft  »  a  ripwiri  <  uadtmafi  of  Hcrosofc  C<>T>oc»eon  WiAMwer  tomes  i 


«  avsdibtt  *Cal  or  SM  our  im»  far  doafa. 
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htetscape:  student  Section 


OQ 


tooatlon: 


ADDRESS  FOR  SUCCESS 

http://www  aics.edu  ^ 


Welcome  To  The  NEW  AICS  Virtual  Campus 


FREE  CATALOG: 

1-800-767-AICS  (2427) 
or  www.aics.edu 


Earn  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  Computer  Science 
INTRODUCING:  B.S.  PROGRAM  IN 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
Microsoft/Novell  online 
certification  training  now  available 
All  programs  via  Distance  Education 
Object  oriented  B.S.  program  state  licensed 

Approved  by  more  than  275  companies 

ACCREDITED 

Follows  ACM/IEEE  guidelines  wnrUAssniammof 

Unh-ersilift  CoUeges 


Dooumwt:  Pont. 


'sa?la 


Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Window's  95,  and  Open  VMS 

%/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

%/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Attmtion!  vM  page  you,  or 
call  you  on  the  phone  when 
criticiil  system 
or  network 
problems  occur. 

Personnel  call  in  to  to 

acknow  ledge  receipt  of  page 

Fault  tolerant  design  supports 
redundant  a//«f/i«/i.' sen  ers  for  imme¬ 
diate  failover 

Event  filtering  suppres.ses  a-dundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantee's 
systems  and  critical  appheations  arc  run¬ 
ning  24x7 


AT 


www.attentionsoftware.com 


2175  S.  Aautemy  Circle  •  Suite  100  •  (ktlonulo  Springs.  CO  00909 
(719)591-9110  .fax  (7 19)  591-9590 


Call for free  detno  software  800-684-1684 
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Lycos  Inc . 
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Amazon.Com . 
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Bell  Atlantic . 
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BANYAN  HITS  HIGH 
IN  MICROSOFT  DEAL 

Stock  soars  on  word  of  $10  million  Microsoft  investment 


IF  YOU  CAN’T  beat  ’em,  join  ’em. 
That’s  what  Banyan  Systems  Inc. 
(Nasdaq:BNYN)  did  in  the  face 
of  the  Windows  NT  Server 
juggernaut.  Earlier  this  month, 
Banyan  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
(NasdaqrMSFT)  announced  a 
deal  in  which  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  will  increase  the  interop¬ 
erability  of  their  products  and 
Banyan  will  help  its  Vines  net¬ 
work  operating  system  customers 
move  to  NT,  aided  by  a  $10  million  in¬ 
vestment  from  Microsoft. 

The  move  boosted  Banyan  stock  to 
its  highest  point  in  years,  continuing  a 
turnaround  widely  credited  to  CEO 
William  P.  Ferry,  who  came  on  board  in 
February  1997. 

Ferry  has  taken  the  stock  from  less 


Banyan  Rebound? 

Banyan  Systems’  stock  has  shown  a 
steady  rise  over  the  past  four  months, 
reaching  a  new  high  on  Jan.  11 
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than  $2  per  share  in  early  1997  —  and 
Nasdaq  probation  —  to  a  recent  high  of 
$1794  by  focusing  on  consulting  and 
network  support  services  and  the  Inter¬ 
net/intranet  arena  rather  than  software 
and  system  infrastructure.  For  the  third 
quarter  of 1998,  Banyan  posted 
net  income  of  $681,000  on 
$18.9  million  in  revenue;  in¬ 
come  was  down  13%  over  the 
same  quarter  of  1997,  but  rev¬ 
enue  was  up  4.4%. 

Suzanne  Chase,  associate  managing 
director  at  Burnham  Securities  Inc., 
says  she  believes  Banyan  “has  good  op¬ 
portunities  to  leverage  its  enterprise 
networking  expertise  and  expand  its 
consulting  business  for  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  intranets  and  extranets.” 

Mark  J.  Lipacis,  an  analyst  at  Merrill 
Lynch  Global  Securities,  says  he  rates 
Banyan  “near-term  neutral”  and  “long¬ 
term  accumulate”  because  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  software  business  has  been  declin¬ 
ing.  But  he  says  the  Microsoft  deal  “is 
positive  for  Banyan  as  they  build  out 
their  network  services  business.” 

Key  to  the  stock’s  future  will  be 
Banyan’s  Switchboard  subsidiary,  a 
highly  touted  Web  directory  service 
closely  watched  by  investors.  Ferry 
has  hinted  at  a  spin-off/initial  public 
offering  (IPO)  of  Switchboard 
(www.switchboard.com)  without  com¬ 
mitting  to  it.  “I  clearly  recognize  the 
types  of  values  that  are  being  created  in 
the  market  with  Internet-type  stocks,” 
he  said  during  a  Jan.  13  call  with  ana¬ 
lysts  and  journalists. 

Chase  attributes  Banyan’s  stock  run¬ 
up  prior  to  the  Microsoft  deal  to  expec¬ 
tations  of  a  Switchboard  IPO. 

—  David  Ramel 
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SOFTWARE  OFF  -3.0% 

.  km 

ADBE 

51.87 

23.62 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

48.63  0.06 

0.1 

AZPN 

56,87 

6.12 

Aspen  Technology  Inc. 

14  44  1.56 

12.1 

ADSK 

50,06 

21.62 

Autodesk  Inc. 

43.94  -0.81 

■1,8 

AVID 

47.75 

11.06 

Avid  Technoloav 

25.44  0.94 

3.8 

BOOL 

34,87 

16.00 

Boole  &  Babbaae  Inc. 

29.25  3.00 

11.4 

CDN 

39.00 

19.12 

Cadence  Design  Svsten  s 

29.44  -2.50 

•78 

CBTSY 

63,87 

6.68 

CBT  6rouD  Pic. 

1800  1.50 

9.1 

CHKPF 

56.00 

10.87 

Checkpoint  Soltware  Tech  (H) 

40.63  -9.88 

-19.6 

CTXS 

107,50 

36.37 

Cilnx  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

87.00  -713 

•7.6 

C06NF 

30.50 

14.75 

Cognos  Inc. 

24.63  0.19 

0  0 

CA 

61.93 

26.00 

Computer  Associates  Int'l  Inc. 

48.56  2.75 

6.0 

CPVYR 

79.81 

35.87 

Compuware  Corp. 

64.81  -6.69 

-9.4 

DCTM 

59.62 

16.75 

Documentum 

25.25  -14,63 

•36.7 

EFIl 

41.00 

13.50 

Electronics  For  Imaging  (H) 

36.00  1.88 

5.2 

HNCS 

47.12 

22.50 

Hnc  Software 

31.75  -3.13 

■9.0 

IDXC 

55.75 

34.00 

IDX  Systems 

45.63  3.38 

6.0 

IFMX 

13.37 

3.50 

Informix  Software  Inc. 

12.13  0.25 

2.1 

INTU 

104,75 

26.25 

Intuit  (H) 

85.31  0.50 

0.6 

JKHY 

55,00 

28.87 

Jack  Henry  Aso 

41.00  -4.00 

-8.9 

L6T0 

67.75 

21.00 

Legato  Systems  Inc. 

59.94  -3.56 

•5.6 

MACR 

42,50 

7,90 

Macromedia  Inc. 

35.63  -0.38 

-1.0 

MANU 

66.37 

6.12 

Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

10.13  -5.06 

-33.3 

WENT 

12.00 

5,43 

Mentor  Graphics 

978  -016 

■1.6 

MSFT 

167.75 

67.75 

Microsoft  Corp.  (HI 

158.56  13.31 

9.2 

NETA 

67.68 

25.50 

Network  Associates 

49.38  -5.25 

■9.6 

GMH 

57.87 

30.37 

Network  General 

46.68  -0.88 

■1.0 

NOVL 

20.75 

6.81 

Novell  Inc.  (H) 

19.06  -0,94 

-4.7 

ORCL 

53.87 

18.18 

Oracle  Corp.  (H) 

50.31  4.00 

0.6 

PMTC 

36.31 

8.50 

Parametric  Technoloav  Corp. 

13.94  -2,06 

■12.9 

PSFT 

57.43 

16.50 

Peoplesoft  Inc. 

24.06  1.38 

6.1 

PIXR 

66.00 

26.75 

Pixar 

38.30  -1.75 

•4.4 

PLAT 

34.31 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology  Inc. 

13.31  0.06 

0.5 

RAIL 

32,87 

10,50 

Rational  Software  Corp.  (H) 

30.00  -0.72 

-2.3 

SAP 

60.12 

29,00 

SAP  AG  (L) 

30.75  -1.06 

-3.3 

SCUR 

SE 

29.00 

50.25’ 

6.37 
'  20.12 

Secure  Comjiulinjj  Corp.  (H) 
Sterling  Commerce  Inc. 

25.63  0.38 

46’8’i  -6.44 

1.5 

-1.1 

SSVY 

32.81 

18.06 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

22.13  -0.63 

■2.7 

SDRC 

29.00 

7.50 

Structural  Dynamics  Research 

17.50  -0.03 

-0.2 

SYBS 

11.25 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

10.56  2,31 

28.0 

SYMC 

32.62 

8.68 

Symantec  Corp. 

21.75  -1.13 

■4.9 

SNPS 

61.25 

24.50 

Synopsis  (H) 

56.06  -2,01 

-4.8 

SCTC 

30.87 

8.50 

Systems  &  Computer  Technology 

9.94  -3.50 

•26.0 

BAANF 

55.50 

9.50 

The  Baan  Co.  N.V. 

9.97  -2.16 

•17.8 

VNTV 

39.75 

5.00 

The  Vanlive  Corp. 

12.50  0.75 

6.4 

TSAI 

51.00 

27.06 

Trans.  Svs.  Arch. 

45.00  -2-75 

-5.8 

VRTS 

84.25 

23.75 

Veritas  Software  Coro.  (H) 

76.50  5.13 

7.2 

WIND 

51.62 

28.00 

Wind  River  Systems  inc. 

35.30  -9.75 

•21.6 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CARRIERS  UP  1.9% 


ATI 

98.67 

42,00 

Airtouch  Communications  (H) 

93.50 

10.94 

13.2 

AT 

66.50 

38.25 

Alltel  Corp.  (H) 

64.81 

4,25 

7.0 

AIT 

69.37 

40,00 

Ameritech  Coro.  (H) 

66.06 

3.94 

6.1 

ANDW 

30.06 

10.37 

Andrew  Corp. 

19.00 

•1.06 

•5.3 

T 

96.12 

48.37 

AT&T  (H) 

87.94 

4.69 

5.6 

BCE 

46.62 

25.62 

BCE  Inc. 

39.69 

-0.31 

■0.8 

BEL 

61.16 

40.43 

Bell  Atlantic 

58.63 

6.50 

12.5 

BLS 

50.00 

27.75 

Bell  South 

49.00 

•0.31 

-0.6 

eSN 

20.75 

8.50 

Cincinnati  Bell  Inc.  fH) 

20.00 

0.00 

0.0 

CMCSK 

70,75 

30.31 

Comcast  (HI 

64.00 

1.06 

1.7 

CQ 

42.75 

21.75 

Comsat  Corp. 

32.50 

-2.38 

•6.8 

COX 

76.43 

34,37 

Cox  Communications  Inc.  (H) 

70.19 

-2.50 

•3.4 

6STRF 

37.12 

8.31 

Globalstar  Telecom.  Ltd. 

18.88 

■3.25 

■14.7 

GTE 

71.81 

46.56 

GTE  Coro. 

67,69 

5.81 

9.4 

NXTL 

34.12 

15.37 

Nexlel  Communications 

29.86 

1.38 

4.8 

SPOT 

66.12 

26.50 

Panamsat 

38.88 

-0.68 

•2.2 

OCOM 

67.62 

37.75 

Qualcomm  (H) 

60.66 

•3.13 

-4.9 

SBC 

59.93 

35.00 

SBC  Communications  (H) 

56.75 

0.94 

1.7 

FON 

65.31 

50.93 

Sprint  Corp. 

79.94 

2.63 

3.4 

TCOMA 

71.56 

26.25 

Tele-Communications  (HJ 

65.38 

388 

6.3 

TOS 

51,50 

30.62 

Telephone  And  Data  Systems  (H)  50.13 

3.44 

7.4 

USW 

66.00 

46.16 

US  West 

61.94 

•0.31 

-0.5 

VIA 

82.12 

40.25 

Viacom  (H) 

81.00 

3.31 

4.3 

wen 

48.12 

10.25 

Winstar  Communications  Inc. 

42.22 

1.22 

3.0 

WCOM 

80.12 

31.12 

WorldCom  Inc  (H) 

74  75 

0.25 

0.3 

SERVICES  OFF 

-2.3%  ' 

ACXM 

31,25 

16.50 

Acxiom  Corp. 

24,25  -4,00 

•14,2 

ACS 

46.43 

22.37 

Affiliated  Computer  Servs 

45.75  4.00 

9.6 

AMSY 

40.25 

19.25 

American  Mgt.  Systems 

37.50  0.50 

1.4 

AUD 

42.12 

29.75 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

37.63  -0.50 

-1.3 

BSYS 

52,25 

32,50 

Bisvs  Group  Inc. 

48.25  -0.13 

-03 

CATP 

58.37 

13,37 

Cambridge  Technoloav  Pinrs 

24.44  -3  44 

•12.3 

CEN 

75.00 

44,25 

Ceridlan  (H) 

72.56  2.56 

3-7 

CBR 

40.87 

13.31 

Ciber  Inc. 

25.69  0.25 

-1.0 

CDO 

23,25 

12,43 

Comdisco 

15  44  -1.00 

•6.1 

CHRZ 

53.50 

17.25 

Computer  Horiions  Corp. 

20.00  -7.13  • 

26.3 

CSC 

74.87 

39.93 

Comouter  Sciences 

65.36  2.25 

3.6 

DST 

70.56 

34  00 

Dst  Systems  Inc. 

61.56  144 

2.4 

EDS 

5393 

30.43 

Electronic  Data  Systems  (H) 

51.69  2.19 

44 

FDC 

36.81 

19.68 

First  Data  Group 

34  69  -0  06 

•0.2 

FISV 

54,43 

33,07 

Fiserv 

4706  -2  88 

■5.8 

IT 

41.75 

17.31 

Gartner  Group 

23.13  019 

08 

KEA 

60.93 

24.75 

Keane 

36-31  -3 19 

•6.1 

NDC 

53  62 

2616 

National  Data  (H) 

50.50  2  63 

55 

PAYX 

55.06 

31,12 

Paychex  Inc. 

46.00  0.56 

1.2 

REGI 

31.75 

512 

Renaissanca  Worldwide 

6  38  -0.16 

•24 

REY 

24  00 

12.62 

Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

20.00  -113 

•5  3 

SFE 

45.37 

17.12 

Safegard  Scientilics 

38.25  256 

72 

SAPE 

82.87 

24  25 

Sapient  Corp.  (H) 

73.06  -3.19 

4.2 

SMS 

86  50 

4006 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

50.31  0.69 

14 

SDS 

41.37 

21.68 

Sungard  Data  Systems 

36.68  -1 88 

4  8 

SYNT 

32.62 

868 

Syntel  Inc. 

21.75  1 13 

49 

TECD 

5312 

3244 

Tech  Data  (L) 

32  44  3  63 

•101 

TSS 

26.25 

14.43 

Total  System  Services  Inc  (H) 

24  81  0  88 

3.7 

TSAI 

51  00 

2706 

IVanMction  Sys  Architects 

45  00  2  75 

58 

NETWORK  OFF 

-1.7% 

COMS 

51.12 

22  93 

3Com  Corp 

4559  159 

36 

AOCT 

41.12 

15  75 

ADC  Telecommunications  Inc. 

3^88  188 

4  8 

ANTC 

25  75 

1037 

Aniec  (H) 

23.94  0  44 

•18 

ASNO 

93  37 

27  75 

Ascend  CommunicatfOAS  Inc  (H)  80.13  -5  56 

6  5 

BNYN 

19  37 

212 

Banyan  Systems  Inc 

1369  166 

12  0 

CS 

17 12 

6  62 

Cabletron  Systems 

10  81  0  81 

61 

CNEBF 

2000 

5.75 

Cali-Net  Enteipfises 

7  75  0.83 

7,5 

CSCO 

109  93 

37.25 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

103.13  3  25 

33 

ECILF 

42  87 

1975 

ECl  Telecom 

40.M  2  09 

55 

FORE 

28  00 

9.25 

Fore  Systems  Inc 

16  38  3  75 

•16  6 

HRS 

55  31 

27  56 

Harris  Corp 

37  00  0  66 

■2  3 

GMH 

57  97 

30  37 

Hoglies  EleclroMCs/6M 

46  68  0  68 

18 

EfllCY 

34  00 

15  00 

IM  Ericsson 

23  69  0  69 

2.8 

LU 

120  00 

40  50 

Lucent  Teebnotofites 

104  50  -5  06 

4  6 

UAOOf 

7  75 

175 

Madft  Networks 

3  63  0  00 

00 

NCDI 

1375 

4  37 

Network  Computing  Dev 

6  50  1  06 

140 

NWK 

20  62 

800 

Network  Eowoment  Tech 

9  86  0  56 

60 

HH 

39  67 

15  43 

NewbiKfge  Networks  (H) 

35  94  -013 

•0  3 

NOKA 

155  37 

36  06 

NokaCorp  (H) 

143  68  6  06 

44 

EICH 
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WEEK 
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WXPCT 

OUIME 

NT 

69  25 

26.81 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

53  69 

•1.69 

30 

PAIR 

24.37 

6  00 

Pairoam  Technologies  Inc. 

10  63 

•0.13 

12 

PCTL 

11.93 

4  75 

Picluretel 

9  00 

•6.50 

5.3 

SFA 

3125 

11  75 

Scientific  Atlanta 

29.69 

1.75 

6.3 

SHVA 

14.37 

2.75 

Shiva 

5  84 

6.13 

22 

TLA8 

93-12 

31.37 

Teilabs  Inc. 

80  00 

-3  00 

36 

USW 

66  00 

46.18 

US  West 

61  94 

•0.31 

05 

VRLK 

11.18 

2  87 

Verilink 

4.56 

0.56 

14.1 

WSTL 

15.25 

2.75 

Westell  Technology  Inc. 

7.13 

•1.00 

•12  3 

XYLN 

31.31 

962 

Xylan 

19  94 

0.13 

06 

SEMICONDUCTORS,  CHIPS  &  EQUIPMENT  OFF  0  5% 


ADPT 

27.50 

7.87 

Adaptec 

23  81 

-031 

•1.3 

AMD 

33.00 

9.31 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

2150 

-0.63 

28 

ALTR 

71.87 

28  25 

Altera  (H) 

60  31 

•4.31 

•6  7 

ADI 

39  62 

12.00 

Analog  Devices 

2B81 

•0.56 

•19 

AMAT 

59  93 

21  56 

Applied  Materials  (H) 

55  81 

0.13 

0.2 

ASMLF 

49.06 

12.93 

ASM  Lithooraohy  Holding 

44  72 

2.22 

5.2 

HRS 

55.31 

27.56 

Harris  Corp. 

37.00 

-0  88 

•23 

INTO 

143.68 

65  65 

Intel  Corp.  (H) 

129  88 

■6,13 

-4,5 

KLAC 

59,25 

20  75 

Kla  Instruments  (H) 

51.69 

•5,25 

•9.2 

LLTC 

104.00 

39.12 

Linear  Technology 

99.25 

1.88 

1  9 

LSI 

2937 

10.50 

LSI  Logic 

21.38 

0  63 

30 

MXIM 

56.62 

22.31 

Maxim  Integrated  Products  (H) 

51.75 

0  88 

1.7 

MU 

78.25 

20.06 

Micron  Technoloav  (H) 

68  38 

•1.56 

•2,2 

MOT 

72.43 

38.37 

Motorola  (H) 

69  06 

0.63 

0.9 

NSM 

28.25 

7.43 

National  Semiconductor 

14  25 

-0  69 

•4  6 

STM 

98.37 

35.87 

Sos-Thomson  Microetectron.  (H)  90.75 

-5.25 

■5,5 

SLR 

93.50 

35.43 

Solectron  Corp. 

84.75 

-1  38 

•16 

TER 

63.87 

15,00 

Teradyne  (H) 

57.69 

3.01 

7.1 

TXN 

102  61 

44.50 

Texas  Instrumments  (H) 

93.13 

0.00 

0.0 

UNPH 

8125 

31.25 

Uniphase  (H) 

71.88 

•2.06 

•2.8 

VTSS 

52.37 

17.12 

Vitesse  Semiconductor  Corp  (H)  48  63 

1.63 

3.5 

XLNX 

87.62 

29.75 

Xilinx  (H) 

70.25 

7.00 

9.8 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  UP  2  5% 


AAPL 

47.31 

17.37 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

38.69 

-1.63 

•4.0 

ASPX 

10,00 

1,62 

Auspex  Systems 

5.63 

-0.06 

•1.1 

CPQ 

50.25 

22.93 

Compaa  (H) 

46.19 

0.69 

1,5 

OGN 

21.81 

7.00 

Data  General 

2063 

1.44 

7.5 

DELL 

68.12 

23.00 

Dell  Computer  Coro.  (H) 

83-63 

4  63 

59 

6TW 

68.75 

31  81 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

59.94 

4.81 

87 

HWP 

82.37 

47.06 

Hewlett-Packard  Co 

6981 

-0.06 

•0,1 

HIT 

64  66 

40.10 

Hitachi  Ltd. 

70.63 

2.13 

3.1 

IBM 

199,25 

95.62 

IBM(H) 

182  38 

•1.63 

•09 

MUEI 

24.75 

9.68 

Micron 

15.00 

•1.94 

•114 

MOT 

72.43 

38.37 

Motorola  (H) 

69.06 

0.63 

0.9 

NATI 

36.50 

17.50 

Nalional  Instruments  Core 

30.75 

-3.50 

•102 

NCR 

55.75 

23.50 

NCR(H) 

49,25 

0.50 

1.0 

NIPNY 

61,87 

31.00 

NEC 

48  81 

•2.19 

•4,3 

PRCM 

13.25 

3.50 

Pfocom  Tech  Inc 

9  75 

0.88 

9.9 

SQNT 

22.62 

5.66 

Seguent  Computer  Systems 

14.13 

0.94 

7.1 

SGI 

1812 

7.37 

Silicon  Grafix  {H) 

17  06 

213 

14.2 

SNE 

9718 

60.25 

Sony 

70  38 

2.06 

3.0 

SUNW 

115.75 

37.62 

Sun  Microsystems  (H) 

99.19 

0.25 

0.3 

TEXM 

5.00 

2,00 

Texas  Micro 

44 

•0.06 

•14 

TRCO 

4.87 

0.37 

Tricord  Systems 

3.75 

Q.B1 

277 

UlS 

36.37 

15,25 

Unisys  (H) 

34  31 

-1,13 

•3,2 

INTERNET  OFF 

-2.1% 

AMZN 

19912 

9.25 

Ama2on.Com 

123.72  17.28 

•12,3 

AOL 

167.00 

22.75 

America  Online 

142.94  -3.69 

25 

ATHM 

126.75 

22.00 

Afhome  Corp. 

103.94  -0.06 

•0.1 

CKFR 

37,50 

5.75 

Checkfree  (H) 

28  69  1.56 

58 

CHKPF 

56.00 

10.87 

Checkooint  Soltware  (H) 

4063  -9.88 

•19  6 

CYCH 

27,75 

5.87 

Cvbercash  Inc. 

18  25  -1.38 

70 

EDFY 

20.87 

4.62 

Editv  Corp. 

988  -0.38 

■37 

E6RP 

108.00 

10.00 

E-Trade  Grouo  Inc. 

79.00  -8.06 

•9  3 

XCIT 

111.00 

18.00 

Excite  Inc.  (H) 

9169  24  31 

361 

SEEK 

100.00 

10  37 

Infoseek 

64  19  -8  84 

•121 

LCDS 

145.37 

17.62 

Lycos  Inc. 

113.00  26.94 

313 

NSCP 

71.50 

14  07 

Netscape  Communications 

61.13  -1.50 

24 

OMKT 

29.12 

4.25 

Open  Market  Inc. 

12.31  -1-88 

•132 

OTEXF 

31  75 

10.00 

Open  Text  Corp.  (H) 

25 13  -3.00 

10.7 

PSIX 

36.75 

618 

Psinel  (H) 

31  94  3  25 

113 

QDEK 

3.00 

0.25 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

0.51  000 

0.0 

SDTl 

42  75 

5.43 

Security  Dynamics 

25  94  1  25 

46 

SPY6 

32,25 

5.25 

Spyglass  Inc. 

1S44  -2  69 

•14  8 

YHOO 

445.()0 

20.81 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

284  75  -39 19 

■121 

STORAGE  a  PERIPHERALS  OFF  4  4% 

ADPT 

27,50 

7.87 

Adaptec  Inc. 

23  81  0  31 

•13 

APCC 

55  50 

24  81 

American  Power  Conversion 

46  19  -2  SO 

•51 

CANNY 

25.00 

17  00 

Canon  Inc. 

2181  038 

17 

DBD 

5531 

19.12 

Oiebold  Inc. 

34  50  -166 

•52 

EK 

88.93 

59-50 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

65  50  -4  00 

•5  8 

EMC 

107.12 

27.37 

EMCIH) 

95.36  0.50 

•0  5 

lOM 

13  37 

2.93 

Iomega 

6.19  -0  61 

90 

LXK 

10625 

35.87 

Lexmark  int'l  Group.  Nc  (H) 

99  00  0  69 

0  ? 

ONTM 

29  93 

10  81 

Quantum 
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Compaq 

“For  all  the  grand  strategies 
they  have  talked  about  since 
the  merger,  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  marketing  or  advertising 
push”  involving  Digital  tech¬ 
nologies,  said  Joseph  Pollizzi, 
deputy  head  of  the  science  and 
engineering  systems  division 
at  the  Space  Telescope  Science 
Institute  in  Baltimore. 

Instead,  he  complained, 
Compaq’s  inclination  has  been 
to  continue  pushing  its  line  of 
Wintel  servers  as  its  high-end 
platform  of  choice,  despite 
having  acquired  a  vast  stable  of 
enterprise-level  technology. 

Echoing  such  sentiments,  a 
recent  Gartner  Group  Inc.  re¬ 
port  warned  users  that  though 
Compaq  is  likely  to  support  Al¬ 
pha  through  2002,  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  most  likely  focus  on  an 
Intel-centric  strategy  beyond 
that,  if  Alpha  revenue  fails  to 
pick  up.  Users  thinking  of  im¬ 
plementing  Windows  NT  on 
Alpha  servers  in  particular  are 
at  high  risk  because  of  the  like¬ 
ly  lack  of  NT  applications  on 
Alpha,  Gartner  warned. 

This  week,  as  Compaq  gets 
ready  to  announce  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  strong  fourth 
quarter,  much  attention  will  be 


focused  on  how  well  the  com¬ 
pany’s  product  revenue  —  es¬ 
pecially  the  portion  it  acquired 
from  Digital  and  Tandem 
Computer  Systems  Inc.  —  has 
done.  The  company  is  still 
working  its  way  through  a  PC 
channel  inventory  glut  that 
slowed  revenue  in  the  second 
half  of  last  year,  and  several  an¬ 
alysts  said  a  slowdown  in  prod¬ 
uct  revenue  now  could  be  bad 
news  for  CEO  Eckhard  Pfeiffer. 

In  an  exclusive  Computer- 
world  survey  of  152  informa¬ 
tion  technology  managers  at 
firms  that  use  technologies 
from  at  least  one  of  Digital, 
Tandem  and  Compaq,  only  11% 
said  Compaq  is  doing  a  good 
job  communicating  its  future 
plans  regarding  Digital  and 
Tandem  technologies  such  as 
OpenVMS,  Alpha,  Digital  Unix 
and  Tandem  Non-Stop  Kernel. 
And  a  mere  29%  of  59  Digital 
users  surveyed  said  they  felt 
more  secure  about  their  invest¬ 
ments  under  Compaq. 

“If  I  was  an  end  user  in  any 
of  these  environments  [Tan¬ 
dem  and  Digital],  I  would  be 
paying  very  close  attention  to 
where  Compaq  is  putting  its 
investments”  over  the  near 
term,  said  Joseph  Ferlazzo,  an 
analyst  at  Technology  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  Inc.  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.H. 

Indeed,  Compaq  has  some 


Compaq  Touts  Alpha,  Digital  Unix 


Compaq  next  week  will  an¬ 
nounce  Alpha  ■based  servers  and 
a  rebranded  Digital  Unix  in  what 
it  hopes  will  be  a  signal  of  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  technologies. 

The  Houston  company  is  slated 
to  introduce  an  entry-level 
AlphaServer  called  the  DS20  - 
previously  code-named  Goldrush 
-  featuring  a  500-MHz  Alpha 
21264  chip  and  running  Windows 
NT  4,  Unix  or  OpenVMS. 

The  new  servers,  which  can 
support  two  Alpha  chips,  will  use 
crossbar  switching  that’s  expect¬ 
ed  to  boost  performance  to  cur¬ 
rent  high-end  Alpha  server  levels 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost,  said 
Terry  Shannon,  editor  of  “Shan¬ 
non  Knows  Compaq,”  a  ne\Afslet- 
ter  in  Ashland,  Mass. 

The  systems’  starting  prices 
will  be  between  $17,000  and 


$18,000,  he  said. 

Also  slated  for  introduction  is 
“Monet,"  the  code  name  for  a 
workstation  originally  slated  for 
fall  1998  delivery. 

A  basic  version  will  cost  about 
$10,000,  according  to  Shannon’s 
newsletter. 

On  the  Unix  front,  Compaq  is 
rebranding  its  Digital  Unix  as 
Tru64  Unix  and  is  expected  to  add 
performance  and  scalability  clus¬ 
tering  technologies  ported  from 
OpenVMS. 

“The  availability  of  high-end 
clustering  on  Digital  Unix  boosts 
my  confidence  in  moving  [from 
OpenVMS]  to  Unix,"  said  Joseph 
Pollizzi,  deputy  head  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  engineering  systems 
division  of  the  Space  Telescope 
Science  Institute  in  Baltimore. 

-  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


How  is  Compaq  Doing? 


How  well  has  Compaq  communicated  future 
plans  for  Digital  and  Tandem  technologies, 
such  as  OpenVMS.  Digital  Unix  and  Tandem’s 
Non-Stop  Kernel  software? 


Poor: 

40.1% 


Do  you  feel  more  secure,  less  secure  or  the 
same  about  the  future  of  core  Digital  technol¬ 
ogies  (OpenVMS,  Digital  Unix  and  Digital 
Alpha)  than  you  did  last  year? 


More 

secure 

29% 


Less 

secure: 

36% 


In  the  event  that  Compaq  eliminates  support 
for  core  Digital  technologies  (OpenVMS,  Dig¬ 
ital  Alpha  and  Digital  Unix),  do  you  have  a 
backup  plan? 


Don’t  know:  5% 


Base:  59  IT  managers  at  companies  with  100 
or  more  employees  who  use  Digital  equipment 


Neutral/Don’t  know:  48.7% 

Base:  152  IT  managers  at  companies  with  100 
or  more  employees  who  use  Digital,  Compaq  or 
Tandem  equipment 


Base:  59  IT  managers  at  companies  with  100 
or  more  employees  who  use  Digital  equipment 


Don’t 
know:  3% 


About  the 
same:  32% 


SOURCE;  COMPUTERWORLD  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  GROUP.  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


decisions  to  make.  The  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  Digital  and  Tandem 
have  created  an  unwieldy  tech¬ 
nology  portfolio  that  includes 
six  operating  systems,  includ¬ 
ing  three  of  Unix.  Compaq  also 
supports  three  hardware  archi¬ 
tectures  (Intel  Corp.,  Alpha 
and  MIPS  Technologies  Inc.). 

Compaq  is  expected  to  kill 
off  at  least  a  few  of  those  tech¬ 
nologies,  Ferlazzo  said. 

Compaq  officials  declined  to 
be  interviewed  for  this  article. 

“Compaq  certainly  has  the 
financial  clout  and  high  profile 
necessary  to  change  things,” 
said  Terry  Shannon,  editor  of 
“Shannon  Knows  Compaq,”  a 
newsletter  in  Ashland,  Mass. 
“My  gravest  concern  about 
Compaq  is  the  firm’s  divesti¬ 
ture  of  advanced  technologies 
. . .  most  likely  because  they  do 
not  comprehend  the  value  of 
the  asset  in  question,”  he  said. 

Examples  include  Compaq’s 
decision  last  fall  to  sell  key 
OpenVMS  and  Windows  NT 
clustering  technologies  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  through  a  joint 
agreement  under  which  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  integrate  them  into 
future  versions  of  NT. 

“Technology  will  be  a  key 
differentiator  even  in  Com¬ 
paq’s  brave  new  world  of  com¬ 
modity  computing.  Some  of 
the  technological  divestments 
are  tantamount  to  a  ‘dumbing- 
down’  policy,”  Shannon  said. 

The  challenge  for  Compaq 
will  be  jettisoning  technolo¬ 
gies  without  driving  away 
large  chunks  of  its  acquired  in¬ 


stalled  base  of  enterprise 
users,  analysts  said. 

Pollizzi’s  organization  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  cus¬ 
tomer  Compaq  must  struggle 
to  retain.  The  institute  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  making  a  major  in¬ 
vestment  in  Digital  Unix  later 
this  year.  But  lack  of  a  clear  di¬ 
rection  from  Compaq  could 
make  such  upgrades  a  harder 
sell  in  future  at  the  institute, 
which  also  has  servers  from 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.,  Pol¬ 
lizzi  noted. 

Technology  Leaders 

On  the  plus  side.  Digital  and 
Tandem  products  are  among 
the  technology  leaders  in  most 
of  the  enterprise  server  cate¬ 
gories  they  compete  in,  and  its 
users  represent  exactly  the 
kind  of  enterprise  customer 
that  Compaq  wants  to  sell  into. 

But  the  technologies  also  are 
costly  to  maintain,  are  propri¬ 
etary  and  have  dwindling  soft¬ 
ware  support  and  user  bases. 
For  instance,  the  Alpha  chip  — 
though  a  performance  leader 
—  remains  a  niche  player  with 
a  tiny  market  share.  Digital  has 
made  little  headway  with  its 
Unix,  and  there’s  no  evidence 
that  Compaq’s  presence  has 
mobilized  any  new  user  or 
vendor  support. 

Compaq’s  emphatic  state¬ 
ments  and  upgrade  plans 
about  its  commitment  to  the 
technologies  it  acquired  have 
resonated  well  with  users  so 
far  —  even  though  their  impact 
may  have  been  minimal. 


Compaq  also  has  worries  on 
the  low  end  and  can’t  afford  to 
get  distracted  from  its  core 
business  as  long  as  hard-charg¬ 
ing  Dell  Computer  Corp.  is  on 
the  loose. 

Take  Bissell  Inc.,  once  an  all- 
Digital  shop.  Last  year,  the 
manufacturer  of  vacuum 
cleaners  and  other  home  appli¬ 
ances  dropped  Digital’s  Path- 
Works  messaging  system  for 
Microsoft  Exchange.  Compaq 
lost  a  bid  to  upgrade  350  PCs  to 
Dell  partly  because  that  com¬ 
pany  offered  greater  build-to- 
order  flexibility,  said  Dan 
Light,  an  IT  analyst  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.-based  Bissell. 

Compaq  also  has  yet  to  show 
how  it  plans  to  leverage  its  en¬ 
hanced  sales  and  service  capa¬ 
bilities,  some  users  said. 

“We  have  heard  a  lot  of  reas¬ 
suring  words  from  Compaq, 
but  their  sales  reps  have  re¬ 
mained  as  invisible  as  they 
used  to  under  Digital,”  not 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  com¬ 
pany  about  new  products  and 
services,  said  Ronald  Freed, 
MIS  manager  at  Hatfield  Qual¬ 
ity  Meats  Inc.,  a  meat  process¬ 
ing  and  packaging  company  in 
Hatfield,  Pa. 

“We  are  an  IBM  mainframe 
shop. ...  If  [Compaq]  wants  to 
play  as  an  enterprise  player, 
that’s  the  benchmark  they  have 
to  meet,”  said  John  Byrne,  vice 
president  of  distributed  tech¬ 
nology  at  Mercantile-Safe  De¬ 
posit  and  Trust  Co.  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Compaq’s  service  isn’t 
up  to  that  standard,  he  said.  I 
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YOUR  CONSULTING 
DOLLARS  AT  WORK 

Ready  for  more  consulting- 
speak?  Meta  Group  plans  to 
unveil  “collaborative 
coefficient”  at  next 


OVERHEARD 
Barton  Biggs,  global 
strategist  at  Morgan  Stan¬ 
ley  Dean  Witter,  on  the 

soaring  prices  of  Internet 
stocks;  “I  promise  you  that 


WE’RE  NO.  8! 

WE’RE  NO.  8! 

It  turns  out  U.S.  companies 
don’t  have  the  hardest  time 
hanging  on  to  IT  workers 
after  all,  according  to  a  study 
by  Meta  Group  of  426  com¬ 
panies  worldwide.  Indian 
companies  have  the 
highest  IT  turnover,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  The  U.S.  ranked 
eighth  on  that  list. 

YOUR  TAX 
DOLLARS  AT  WORK 

Here’s  a,  um.  clever  year 
2000  solution.  Two  con¬ 
gressmen  want  to  delay  the 
new  year  -  or  at  least  the 
New  Year’s  holiday.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  John  Linder  (R- 
Ga.)  and  David  Dreier 
(R-Calif.)  are  floating  legisla¬ 
tion  to  move  the  federal 
government’s  official  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  New  Year’s 
holiday  from  Friday,  Dec. 

31. 1999,  to  Jan  3.,  2000. 
The  congressmen  argue  the 
shift  will  give  techies  an 
extra  day  to  patch  up  any 
problems. 


week’s  Metamorphosis  ’99 
conference  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
The  new  buzzword  means  a 
company’s  ability  to  share 
data  with  its  customers  and 
suppliers.  Luckily,  the 
secret  formula  for  calcu¬ 
lating  your  collaborative 
coefficient  (trips  right  off  the 
tongue,  no?)  will  be  rolled 
out  at  the  same  time  as  the 
buzzword  itself. 

RUMOR  MILL 
Compaq  isn’t  talking  yet. 
but  word  on  the  street  is  the 
company  is  about  to  start 
shipping  Linux,  the  free¬ 
ware  version  of  Unix,  with 
some  servers. . . .  Cable¬ 
tron  Systems  may  be 
about  to  add  load-balancing 
hardware  to  its  SmartSwitch 
routers.  A  rumored  deal 
has  Cabletron  using  technol¬ 
ogy  from  F5  Labs  In  Seat¬ 
tle  by  year’s  end _ 

Independent  portal  Lycos 
reportedly  is  looking  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  independence  - 
and  a  media  or  telecommu¬ 
nications  firm  to  buy  a  20% 
stake. 


The  Fifth  Wave 


like  all  bubbles,  this  bubble 
will  come  to  a  very  bad 
end.  The  trouble  is,  none  of 
us  know  when.”...  An 
anonymous  corporate  IT 
manager  on  Intel’s  plans  to 
build  encryption  in  to 
future  CPUs:  ”God,  I  can’t 
even  imagine.  It  would  be 
like  oxygen.” . . .  U.S. 
Information  Agency  public 
affairs  officer  Kathryn 
Gunning,  after  the  agency’s 
Web  site  was  hacked  twice 
in  five  months,  with  the 
message,  ’’Crystal,  I  love 
you,”  apparently  left  by  a 
lovelorn  vandal:  ”We  hope 
this  doesn’t  happen 
again.” 


HOW  ABOUT 
EASYTOHACK? 

Worried  about  security? 
Start  looking  for  holes  at  the 
top.  According  to  RSA  Data 
Security,  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  chief  financial 
officers  use  the  pass¬ 
word  “moneyman.”  OK, 
it’s  cute,  it’s  snappy,  it’s  self- 
congratulatory.  But  it’s  one 
password  you  don’t  want  to 
be  simple  to  guess.  News 
editor  Patricia  Keefe 
won’t  have  to  make  guesses 
if  you  send  her  news  tips 
and  tidbits.  E-mail  her  at 
patricia_keefe@ 
computerworld.com  or 
call(508)  820-8183. 


Women  who  struggle  through  PC 
problems  themselves  rather  than  ask  for  help: 


% 


Men  who  struggle  through  PC 

problems  themselves  rather  than  ask  for  help: 

50% 

Online  shoppers  who  say  they  enjoy 
shopping  in  their  pajamas: 

CO 

PC  users  who  have  lost  data 

because  of  a  software  bug: 

CO 

PC  users  who  would  buy  software  with 
fewer  features  if  it  were  bug-free: 

0) 

Projected  growth  of  cable  modem 
shipments  this  year; 

00% 

SOURCES;  HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO,.  PALO  ALTO.  CALIF.;  NETCENTIVES  INC..  SAN  FRANCIS- 

CO;  PC  WORLD.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  CAHNERS  IN-STAT  GROUP,  NEWTON.  MASS 


World’s  Largest 
Hologram 


■not  ^eeK." 


Holograms  have 

come  a  long  way  from 
flying  doves  on  credit 
cards  and  low-resolution  images  on  the  backs 
of  cereal  boxes.  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  showing  its  lat¬ 
est  “concept  car”  in  the  form  of  the  world’s  largest  full-color 
hologram.  It’s  a  50%  scale  model  in  three  dimensions,  projected 
on  a  40-square-ft.  panel.  The  futuristic  car’s  exterior  is  a  translu¬ 
cent  red,  letting  viewers  see  inside.  The  hologram  is  generated 
directly  from  data  supplied  by  the  computer-aided  design  sys¬ 
tem  at  Ford’s  Advanced  Design  Studio  in  Dearborn,  Mich. 


THE  50%  SCALE  hologram  of  Ford’s  P2000  Prodigy  “concept  car”  lets  viewers  look  inside 
and  see  features  such  as  the  futuristic  power  train  -  a  hydrogen  fuel  cell 


Amdahl  delivers  S/390,  UNIX  and  NT  systems  with 

;  »• 

unparalleled  levels  of  availability  and  fault  tolerance. 

V’ 

A  quarter  century  in  the  world’s  largest  data  centers 
has  made  eternal  vigilance  our  primal  instincti  ; . .  ^ 


(800)  223'2215  ext.  cw4  or  www.amdahi.com/cw 


•Estimated  reseller  price  to  end  users  for  IBM  PC  300GL  model  6277-35U;  monitor  shown  is  IBM  G-S4  with  15'  screen  and  137'  vrewable  image,  starting  at  $239;  certain  features  described  below  are  available  for  an  additbnal  charge.  Actual 
reseller  prices  may  vary.  MHz  denotes  microprocessor  internal  clock  speed  only,  other  factors  may  also  affect  application  performance.  PCs  in  this  ad  include  an  operating  system.  IBM  product  names  are  trademarks  of  international  Business 
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PC300GL 

! 

price 

muscle 

simplicity 
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>«  (@e-business  toob 

$1,149* 

Intel*  Celeron™  processor 

Customizable  SystemXtra™ 

Introducing  the  IBM  PC  300GL  Small  Business  Series,  loaded 

■'"f  i-i®. 

366  mhz,  64mb  sdram 

8.4gb  hdd,  4  slots,  4  bays 

financing,  service,  support 
and  training  options 

with  Microsoft*  Office  Small  Business  Edition.  It  might  not  make 
you  a  giant  conglomerate,  but  it  could  sure  help  you  scare  one. 
www.ibm.com/ibmpc  or  call  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  5031. 

